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Outdoors In Your Heart, 
B.V.D. On Your Back 


HIS is one of the months 
when you put in all week 
wishing for Saturday’s fish- 
ing. With Outdoors in your heart 
and B.V.D. on your back, anticipa- 
tion is keen and realization sweet. 


In our own modernly equipped cotton 
mills at Lexington, N.C., the fabric from 
which these Loose-Fitting B.V. D. under- 
garments are made, is produced in a 
scientific manner from selected cotton to 
insure durability in wash and wear. 


In our own B.V.D. Factories the garments are 
skilfully cut, strongly stitched, accurately finished 
to fitand be cool and comfortable all day long. 
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B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. the Garment. B.V D. 
Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 the Suit 
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efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 








John Philip | 
SOUSA 


' March King and 

N President of The 
American Trap 
Shooters’ Associa- 
tion, with an 


.- ITHACA % 
we | 
a G U N @ You usual- 
j ] ly get in quality 
‘ | Mr. Sousa knows about what you 


















H Js > the lightning lock of pay for. 
i an Ithaca improves C ? 
his shooting; it will ~It is not often we 
improve yours. get something for nothing. 


G If looking f 
Catalogue FREE—double aaliyah 


guns, $24.00 up; single 
trap guns, $85.00 up. 


quality you can find it in 
the Lefever if your main 
consideration is cheapness of 
Address, Box 10. | price—— look for some other 
gun. 


ITHACA GUN CO. |] a. The Leiever won the 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


World’s Championship at 
Olympic Games in London. 
@, Write for Catalogue— 
double guns $25 up. 


LFFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


LEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
, Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
~ proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
, canoe, etc. 























Write for Catalogue C. 


Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASS. 
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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for 
Energy and Accuracy at Long 








y Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser 
bolt-action type, refined and 
improved. They are of “stream- 
line” design throughout, coming 
up to American ideas of what a 
rifle should be in smoothness of 
lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only 
one which will satisfactorily 
handle modern high-velocity 
ammunition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and 
safest rifle action made, Under no 
circumstances can it be fired when 
it is not fully locked. 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for 
Riflemen, including the most complete 
Ballistics Tables printed, sent for 
stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now 
being made. 





Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out 

where the gameis. Muzzle velocity A 
alone is but one of two necessary Cn 
factors. Proper bullet weight LZ 

is the other. This, the New- 


Newton 
Segmental 
Rifling. Easierto 
clean and shoots 
better than any 
other. 
The Newton Series of Cartridges 
arranged in the order of their rela- 


tive power are shown below. ajrsyin®* 


.22 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 1247 ft. lbs. 
More powerful at this distance any other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


.30 U.S.GOV'T '06 
MA.CO. 


172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made for rifles using 
U. S. Govt. ’06 ammunition. 


.256 NEWTON 
N.A.COQO. 


560-pats bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 1932 ft. 


he cartridge for any game found in the United States. 


mClOmm) ia anely 
N.A.CO. 


172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 2287 ft. 
Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak bear ammunition. 


.35 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 yards, 4175 ft. 
lbs., at 300 yards, 2975. Elephant and rhino ammunition strictly, and not 
intended for game such as deer. 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘“‘Get a Newton.’’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 





Tobacco Redeemer contains no ne drugs of any kind and is the 


most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 


for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every ——— 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit ; 

—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 


“\ 

easy directions, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. Bes e B 

Let Us Send You 

Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dept.387 . St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send, without obligating me in any way, 

your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
me from the tobacco habit. 





If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way 
of quitting “for keeps’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tob Red will quickly 
free you from the habit. Street and No.. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387, St. Louis, Mo. 


Name.... 
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Real Sport at the Traps 


“TRAP SHOOTING is an exhilarating pastime. 

It provides thrills for red-blooded outdoor men. 
There is real sport in shooting clay pigeons and an 
added zest to the fun when you use Peters Shells. 
















Peters Shells are dependable, carefully made with 
the protection of the shooter always in mind, for 
they are reinforced in the head with steel— 


‘“Steel Where Steel Belongs’’ 


A Peters Shell is a quality shell. The primer is sure-fire. 
The gun wads are of pure elastic felt that confine the gases, 
improve shot pattern and prevent leading. The shot is aes in 
Peters Shot Tower and uniform in size and finish. Peters Shells 


seth ans. operate freely in all kinds of 
v7 — rd : 

i Oh YSN repeating and automatic guns, 
7 Sen. \y because the firm beveled crimp 


holds tts shape. 


Good shooters everywhere 
demand the (P) Brand of 
ammunition. Insist on it. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Cincinnati 





BRANCHES: 
New York 

San Francisco 
New Orleans 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Fly Rods Silk Wound Rods 
Bait Rods Telescopic Rods 
Casting Rods Trolling Rods 


Get out your outfit and start for the woods 
at once. Let the great outdoors clear out 
the cobwebs. You’ve been doing the same thing 
too long. You need a change. You are tired, 
stale. You’ve lost interest in your work. One 
day with your ‘‘Bristol’’ will do you a world of 
good. A week will make a new man of you. 


Look at this sportsman with his ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Silk Wound De Luxe. Look at those big fish. 
Why don’t you go out there with him and have 
the greatest Re-Creation that any sport or 
vacation can give you. 


There are 38 different models of ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Rods. Every one guaranteed three years. 
Every one made from perfect material by ex- 
perienced and skilled mechanics in the Horton 
Factory marked AAA for efficiency. ‘‘Bristol’’ 
Rods are reliable. They will stand more wear 
and tear than any other rods on the market. 
They are a work of art in elegance of finish 
and in perfect balance in exquisite adaptability 
to the particular kind of fishing for which 
each model is designed. The prices range 
from $3.50 to $25.00 of your dealer. 


If you have any difficulty in getting 
“Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rods ér Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels in your locality, we will 
be glad to supply you at catalogue prices. 


The celebrated Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
are now made by Horton in Bristol. Write for 


“‘Bristol’’ and Meek 
Catalogues FREE 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 
Also manufacturers of Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 


Pacific Coast Branch, PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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SISSIPPI 


FE. M. HOLMES 


Some twenty Southerners had the 
time of their lives during the spring of 
1916 at the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch and 
at Ponea City, Okla., as the guests of 
the Messrs. Miller, at Bliss, and of 
Judge J. W. Lynch, on one of whose 
ranches Ponea City is located, and of 
His Honor, W. H. McFadden, mayor of 
the said Ponea City. The Southerners 
took along some of their best fox- 
hounds and chased coyotes all over the 
101,000 acres of land from which the 
101 Ranch takes its name. 

As a return compliment, T. G. James 
of Sharkey, Miss.; Dan R. Fedric of 
Tandy, Miss.; W. E. Elder of Proctor, 
Ark.; and Dr. J. A. Crisler and P. B. 
Lowrance of Memphis, Tenn., arranged 
a hunt in the canebrakes of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta during the last days of 
last November with Messrs. James and 
Fedrie as the especial hosts. The out- 
fit of half a dozen wagons started from 
the magnificent cotton plantation of 
Mr. James and picked up a few more 
wagons laden with camp equipage at 
Mr. Fedric’s place, proceeding thence 
to a small lake near the boundary of 
Tallahatchie and Quitman counties, 
where Mr. Fedric, an old hand at the 
game, arranged the nicest camp that 
you ever saw. There were five tents 
for the guests, arranged in a row with 
a big fly covering them and extending 
far enough in front for ample shelter 








A TREY OF KINGS 
Tom James, ideal host of the camp, t 
of the best of bear hunters anywhere 
(right) and Lou Kimerer (left) 
Page 


from the elements, and another fly on 
the ground in front of the tents for a 
floor. 

In front of this fly there 
by day and by night, the finest fire 
that you ever saw. Two negroes and a 
wagon were busy all day eutting and 
hauling nothing but ash timber, twelve 
feet long. This was piled head high 
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was both, 
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about sundown and again about sunup, 
and in its glow thru the long winter 
nights some marvelous yarns were 
spun. And the great ‘‘gyasticutus’’ of 
the yarn-spinners was there in the per- 
son of George Woods, once of Ken- 
tucky, later of Caruthersville, Mo., and 
now of Granite City, Ill, If George 
could spin yarns out of cotton and wool 
like he does out of his imagination and 
memory, Providence, R. I., and the 
Massachusetts mill towns would be in 
sackcloth and ashes before the end of 
the season. His yarns were of the class 
of those of Sut Lovingood, who styled 
himself ‘‘a natural-born durned fool,’’ 
and, like Sut, he usually told about 
himself. They graduated from one to 
another like the Arabian Nights, yet, in 
the thousand and one stories that he 
told, there was only one that had ever 
been heard before. He did not seem to 
tell a story, but rather to think it out 
loud. Men shrieked at his climaxes 


until once, the judge, who was napping, 
rushed out of his tent, guns in hand, 
thinking that he was back on the plains 
in the early days and that the Indians 
were attacking the wagon train. 

The camp was in the heart of a big- 








ONE OF THE HOSTS 
Dan R 


Rodney Brewer 
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Fedric, whose sportsmanship equals his hospitality, and 
the bear that he killed after it had knocked down and run over 









game country. The actual hunting of 
bears was in charge of J. M. Avent of 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., past master of 
the art of breaking and handling both 
hounds and bird dogs. The pack con- 
sisted of his and Mr. Elder’s dogs, and 
the average was a bear for every time 
that the pack was out during the camp, 
five in all. None of them took a tree, 
some being killed while fighting the 
dogs and some being headed off. Zach 
Miller was not especially anxious to 
shoot one, but he took his lariat along 
each time with much conversation as to 
how he was going to bring him in alive. 
But when Zach met Bruin crossing 
Hurricane Bayou, he said that it was 
too far for the rope; that his first shot 
knocked the bear down, but that the 
gun failed to repeat, and hence the bear 
proceeded on his way. Judge Lynch 
tripped on a vine just as his bear came 
in fine range, and Mr. Avent had to 
kill it. Mr. McFadden made the right 
ride after the first bear, cut him off in 
an opening between two canebrakes, 
but slipped in dismounting, and Mr. 
Avent also had to shoot that bear. 
James Lord had the pleasure of bag- 
ging his first bear, altho he and his 
brother are splendid 
hunters of smaller game. 

But it remained for 
Rodney Brewer, a friend 
of Mr. Fedric, to have 
the star time of all with 
a bear. Brewer had head- 
ed off a big bear in the 
lower end of the Hurri- 
cane. It was such a tan- 
gle of slanting cane, 
briers and vines of all 
kinds that a snake could 
not crawl thru it at more 
than half speed. Brewer 
is a star turkey hunter, 
having stood the after- 
noon previously in his 
tracks and shot down 
eight fine ones, but he 
had never shot a_ bear, 
and worked hard to get 
in front of him. He suc- 
ceeded, much to his later 
sorrow. When the bear 
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burst thru the tangle of all kinds 
of vegetation, Brewer was in such a 
thick portion of it that he could not 
use his gun. Twenty-five dogs close 
at his heels spurred the bear on, and he 
did not stop for Brewer, but knocked 
him down, ran up him end-wise, and 
then all of the dogs followed thru the 
opening that the bear had made in the 
vines with Brewer as a flooring for the 
path. When Brewer emerged from the 
jungle he met Fedrie out of breath 
from a long run. ‘‘Run right there,’’ 
eried Fedriec, ‘‘and you ean eut him 
off.’’ ‘‘No,’’ gasped Brewer, ‘‘I am up 
with my bear hunting for all time.’’ 

Of course the bear did him no dam- 
age except mentally, for there is not a 
bit of danger in the black bears of the 
South. - The only trouble about killing 
them is to get in range where they can 
be seen. They stay in the thickest of 
the jungles of the lowlands and subsist 
mainly on the overeup acorns. In the 
early summer they emerge from the 
jungles to the open woods in quest of 
blackberries, and in the later summer, 
when feed is searce, they often go into 
the more open places to dig grubs and 
other worms from rotten timber. But 
if you want to start him quickly in the 
late fall and early winter, take your 
dogs to persimmon flats that are sur- 
rounded by dense cane. 

The main trouble in successful bear 
hunting in the jungles is to keep the 
dogs off other and smaller game. You 
cannot find a bear country in the cane- 
brakes of the South that does not have 
deer all around the edges of it, and in 
recent years, probably from the larger 
amount of hunting, the deer are taking 
to thicker country than ever known be- 
fore. Then there are the catamounts 
that are always thick in the bear 
ranges, not to mention the ’coons, ’pos- 
sums, minks and swamp rabbits and an 
occasional wolf. Occasionally you run 
across the panther, or as you of the 
West call him, the mountain lion. On 
account of his scarcity, hunters prefer 
him to the bear, but only half a dozen 
panthers have fallen before the hunters 
that have followed this pack of dogs for 
the past dozen years, while in the same 
time they have killed 150 bears or more. 
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A GOOD PAIR TO DRAW TO 


The habits of these bears are much 
the same as those of a hog. Once 
jumped, they run in the direction that 
they are headed, provided the shelter is 
thick. They do not have the regular 
crossings that deer have, and they pay 
no attention to the direction of the 
wind, as does the buck. Sometimes a 
eub will run for half a mile thru a com- 
paratively open place and sometimes a 
big bear may be forced thru an opening 
from one heavy country to another, but 
most of his traveling is in the thickest 
growth of cane and vines that he can 
find. Now that the bear countries of 
the Mississippi Delta are being opened 
by survey lines and more trails of every 
kind, quite a few bears are killed in 
crossing these openings, just as one 
would head off his pack and kill a deer 
before it. But in the big thick bear 
country—the country that he likes— 
about half of the bears are killed fight- 
ing the dogs on the ground and the 
other half up trees. The real sport is 
to get one that is fighting. 

Now, it takes a dog not only of cour- 
age but also of dscretion and agility to 
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fight a bear. If he closes in for a real 
fight, the dog soon is crushed or often 
disemboweled by a stroke, for the bear 
is as good at that as is Les Darcy. Lady, 
an imported Airedale bitch, got too 
close to the bear that ran over Brewer. 
He snapped one of her hind legs, but 
she remained in the fight for half an 
hour with the broken leg flopping 
around the canes, and was there at the 
killing. She was brought in on horse- 
back and Drs. Collier and Hobson of 
Memphis, who were members of the 
party, placed the leg in a plaster east, 
and she will be all right for next year’s 
hunting. 

The best fighters are those that nip 
from the rear and then dodge as the 
bear turns. A dozen dogs doing this 


rapidly will make the bear confine his 
travel to a very small territory, and it 
is then that the real bear hunter crawls 
into the cane and gets the bear. 

While, of course, you must have the 
hounds, broken to nothing but bears, 
to strike and run the game, you do not 


want them to do a great deal of the 
fighting, beeause its very difficult to 
train a hound for that game alone. 
Hence the bear-fighting pack is reeruit- 
ed from the farm shepherds and Aire- 
dales that are taught to fight hogs, and 
from the mongrel dogs that have 
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learned to tree "possums and also to 
fight stock on the farm. After they 
have been fed the hot offal from a few 
bears—for the pack gets the hot blood 
and entrails as soon as the bear is 
killed—they soon learn to fight for 
hours, and some will remain at a tree 
baying for more than half a day. 

But no story of a really successful 
bear hunt in the Upper Mississippi 
Delta for the past ten years would be 
complete without a mention of Henry— 
‘‘Uncle Henry’’ he is now called on ac- 
eount of his great age and as a mark 
of respect to him. He is a red hound 
and not of the best breeding. Ten years 
ago he was a first-class fox dog, but he 
took naturally to bears and graduated 
from fox to bear just as a good hound 
will graduate from rabbits to foxes. 
He will go out with you now on a fox 
chase and seem to enjoy the race as 
much as any of the riders, but for 
eight years he has not run a fox a step. 
He will pay no more attention to the 
scent of a deer or catamount than he 
will to that of a mule, but if a bear has 
been along in two days he will open 
and earry the trail along. He has 
worked out successfully trails that 
were known to be more than three days 
old. 


There were some sharp differences of 


FIGHTING A BEAR. 
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J. M. AVENT, MASTER HUNTER, AND ONE OF 
THE CUBS THAT HE SHOT. PHOTO 
BY H. C. PAGE 


opinion at night in the camp as to what 
was on the face of a small piece of 
pasteboard turned face down with one, 
two, three and then four pieces of paste- 
board of the same size turned face up, 
and there also were some sharp differ- 
ences of opinion as to what would be 
on the top side of two small white 
cubes as they came from the hand of 
first one and then another, but, in the 
end, the sum total of these differences 
in judgment made the plus and the 
minus sign opposite each name each 
equal to the other. 

Of course there were also the differ- 
ences at night as to which direction the 
game ran and which dog was doing the 
leading and the closest fighting, and 
those differences were never settled, as 
they never are in any camp. 

But these were the only differences 
that there were in the entire camp. All 
were agreed that it was the nicest camp 
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that any of the party had ever been on, 
and how could it help being so with 
such hosts as Tom James and Dan Fed- 
ric?—both princes. Tom sent along a 
whole hog dressed out of his royally- 
bred line of Duroc-Jerseys, but it was 
eaten only after the first hunt. After 
that the entire party of from twenty 
five to forty guests and almost as many 
negroes were fed from the guns. The 
Thanksgiving dinner consisted of bear, 
venison, wild turkey, wild dueks and 
squirrels, with enough of any one of 
these meats for all to eat their fill on 
any one of them, and the Southerners 
who were there feasted on crackling 
bread, the cracklings being those of the 
bear, from which the lard had been 
tried out, as Judge Lynch wanted some 
bear lard to cure the rheumatism of an 
Oklahoma friend. 

Now, if you go to the 101 Raneh and 
consume more than.forty pounds of 
bear bacon, you may know that Zach 
Miller is faking on the last five pounds 
He took home four sides of bear salted 
down as you would cure pork in the 
winter. Mr. MeFadden took from the 
camp nothing visible beyond what he 
took there, but he said that he bore 
away the memories of the most enjoy 
able time that he had ever had. 

In addition to those mentioned, there 
were in the party W. T. Young, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. H. Bowman, Louis 
ville, Ky.; L. N. Kimerer, Louis Stoner, 
W. E. Boyd and Jack Boyd, Paris, 
Texas; Charles Dudley, Memphis, 
Tenn.; John Lord and James Lord, 
Hermansville, Miss.; Joseph Lynch, 
Ponea City, Okla.; Thomas McHenry, 
Macon, Miss.; W. K. Herrin, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; H. C. Page, Newark, N. J.; 
T. G. James, Jr., and K. H. Stackhouse, 
Sharkey, Miss.; Dr. J. H. Miller, Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss.; John Wylie Fedrie, P 
Henry Thornton, Capt. Ben Wynne, 
Graham Thompson, Graham Hall, Mi 
chael Hey, Gideon Crenshaw, Pompey 
Crenshaw, John Lay, J. H. Asheraft, J 
H. Harris, R. P. Harris, Will Rutland, 
Alex Smith, Richard Oakes and Arnold 
Macey of Tallahatchie County, Missis 
sippi, and W. E. Miller of Rogers 
Springs, Tenn. 
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The most popular way of stream fly- 
fishing for trout in this country can, 
perhaps, best be described as ‘‘doing a 
Marathon.’’ I guess you know what I 
mean. The sportsman generally starts 
out with the idea of.covering anything 
from two to five miles of water. That’s 
the idea—to make good at all costs in 
the matter of the mileage you have pre- 
viously fixed upon. Various things are 
to blame for this, in addition to the 
proneness of the more or less human 
mind to err. Never mind the other 
things. 

Well, anyhow, it’s great exercise, and 
it gives you a chance to see a whole lot 
of the country and of the river, and 
almost always you find time in getting 
from here to there to catch a trout or 
two. Sometimes they’re easy. 

Just the same, as the poet says, it 
isn’t war. Not that nowadays you have 
to be a poet to know all about war. It 
isn’t fly-fishing; not, at any rate, the 
sort of fishing which gets anywhere 
which adds very much to the sum of 
what you know about the real down-to- 
the-ground science of fishing with the 
artificial fly. 

You come to a good pool, cast over 
it a few times, observe presently the 
singular absence of anything stirring, 
and then Duty calls you and you go 
right away from there, upstream or 
down. You’ve made up your mind to 
quit at the Big Bend, which is still 
more than a mile away, and if you 
make it you’ve got to hurry. Twenty 
minutes behind schedule already on ac- 
count of breaking that leader. Got to 
hurry! Guess this pool is fished out, 
anyway. Anyhow, can’t stay here all 
day. 
And I hate to think of the trout you 
left behind in that pool. 

Pretty soon you rise a bird of a fish 





—there are a few of these peculiar ani- 


mals in every trout stream. And most- 
ly they stay there. And one of the 
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reasons is because you and I and the 
other fellow have made up our minds 
not to quit until we get to the Big 
Bend. 

The trout missed cleanly and was 
neither pricked nor seratched. So the 
chances are very fair that a subsequent 
east, rightly delivered, may be suecess- 
ful. Assuming that you are fishing with 
a floater, probably it would be a good 
scheme to very carefully dry and re- 
shape the fly; perhaps you might also 
rub a little oil on the leader. You 
might also wait for four or five minutes 
before casting again. Somewhere you 
have heard or read that this is a good 
plan when dealing with a big fish which 
you have risen. And it is. 

But the man who wrote that, or who 
told you about it—you see, the trouble 
is he didn’t take into consideration the 
fact that you simply have to get to the 
Big Bend. He wasn’t a practical an- 
gler; if he had been he would have 
known that a fellow hasn’t the time for 
a whole lot of stuff like that. Why, if 
a man were to potter along lke that, 
wasting his time on all those little de- 
tails and things, why, he wouldn’t get 
to the Big Bend in a week! 

Very likely he wouldn’t. However, 
[ would like to be there when he did ar- 
rive. How would you express it? Well, 
you might say: ‘‘SOME FISH!”’ 

So you make several hurried, sloppy 
casts, but the big fellow stays down, 
as the big fellows have a habit of do- 
ing when fished for under catch-as- 
catch-can rules, and then—on your 
way! Off for the Big Bend! It’s only 
once in a blue moon that one of those 
big ones will come up a second time, 
anyway. Guess he must have felt the 
leader or something. You don’t have 
any trouble finding an alibi. That’s 
one of the nice things about trout fish- 
ing. You can always blame it on the 
superior wisdom of the fish. A fish 


knows more than a man any day. And 
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For the swift water a change is advisable. 


anyway, getting to the Big Bend, that’s 
the main thing. 

And so it goes. You fish right over 
the best trout in the stream and never 
touch them. Of course, if you happen 
to make a cast where there’s a trout 
waiting crazy for the fly, you get him 
—maybe. Sometimes you come home 
with quite a nice mess of these easy 
marks. So do I. 

And, after all, when you get to the 
Big Bend, what does it get you? It’s 
simply the Big Bend, nothing more, 
just like any number of similar twists 
in the river, and the place where you 
quit and call it the end of a more or 
less perfect day. That’s all. 

Thank Heaven you got there on 
time! 

Now, I most respectfully submit that 
there’s nothing to it; or, at most, very 
little. There are several things which 





are hard to change; among them maj 
be found thousand dollar bills—if you 
know what I mean—and the habits of 
a lifetime. So, far be it from me to sug 
gest anything like a permanent reform 
in this matter of Marathoning on th: 
trout stream, to anyone who maj 
chance to read this. If the habit has 
become sufficiently fixed, the chang: 
might prove fatal. And besides, I in- 
tend to do a whole lot more Marathon- 
ing myself; and any leading jeweller 
will tell you all about consistency. 

But some time, just for variety’s 
sake, pick out a good, big, reliable pool 
in your favorite trout stream, and try 
fishing it one, two, three hours—a 
whole afternoon! 

They used to say that about Edison. 

On second thought, I’ll qualify that 
a little. You don’t have to stick unless 
you can show one—count ’em—one 
trout within the first hour. 

It doesn’t have to be a very large 
pool. The one I have in mind, and 
which I have often fished for practical- 
ly a whole half-day, just as I am sug- 
gesting here, and, more than once, I 
haven’t caught a trout within the first 
hour, either—the one I have in mind is 
something like sixty feet from head to 
tail and less than forty from bank to 
bank. 

You can’t eat your cake and have it; 
neither can you wade your pool and 
than fish over it again with any hope 
of suecess unless you give the pool a 
nice long rest, longer than, as a rule, 
you would care to give it. So the pool 
you select should be easily fishable 
from one or either bank—like the pool 
I have in mind. 

Then, if your pool runs, say, from 
shallow to four or five feet deep, and 
rapids make into it at the head, thus 
causing a more or less rapid current 
flowing down thru the center of the 
pool, with quiet, slack places along the 
banks—and if the banks are shelving 
and there are some good big submerged 
boulders and similar lairs of the well- 
known brook trout—well, then, I 
wouldn’t be in the least insulted if you 
failed to follow this suggestion of 
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\ine; that is, if I lived in your part of 
he country. That pool certainly looks 
good to me! 

Well, that’s the layout, as it were; 
and the next thing is to go to it. I’d 
be prepared for both kinds of fly-fish- 
ing, wet and dry. If I had an idea that 
this dry fly stuff is all poppyeock I’d 
start in with a wet fly—just one. On 
the other hand, if my personal belief 
was to the effect that a wet-fly fisher- 
man is almost half-civilized, I’d start 
in with a dry fly—one, of course. In 
either case I would start at the foot of 
the pool and fish up. That’s the only 
way you can fish a pool steadily for 
any considerable length of time. 

Whenever it occurs to you that there 
is a trout on the end of your line, and 
before you can fish any more you will 
have to get rid of it some way, this can 
be done in water which you have al- 
ready fished, if you fish—up. And, 
fishing very slowly from the foot to 
the head of the pool, the lower water is 
usually sufficiently rested by the time 
you are ready to go over it again. If 
you fish very slowly. And remember, 
this afternoon you don’t have to meet a 
man or a-train or something at the Big 
Bend at precisely 6 p.m. You have all 
the afternoon for just this one pool. 

As noted, I’d be prepared, well pre- 
pared, to fish either wet or dry. And 
if I had a grudge against either the 
wet or the dry fly I’d forget it. I’d be 
liberal minded just for this one after- 
noon even if it killed me. Lots of peo- 
ple have done it for longer than that 
without cracking under the strain. 
However, maybe they weren’t anglers 
with a special predilection this way or 
that in the matter of artificial flies. 
But this afternoon we are ready to shift 
from one method to the other at a mo- 
ment’s notice and as circumstances 
may dictate. 

Probably you get the idea. This aft- 
ernoon we are anglers, not athletes. 
We’re going to do a little experiment- 
ing like. We’re going to see if we 
can’t pick up a few points about the, 
yes, science of fly-fishing. Oh, we’ve 
always admitted the existence of such 
a science but, so far, we’ve been so 
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busy fishing—down to the Big Bend— 
that we haven’t had the time to look 
into it. 

Fishing ‘‘up,’’ then, and taking all 
possible precautions against disturb- 
ing the pool, you will—well, you’ll be 
surprised. You’ll be surprised when 
that first hour is nearly up, and you 
are beginning to feel the call of the 
Big Bend, and you know for a fact that 
there isn’t a trout in the pool—yvyou’ll 
be surprised to see a pound fish slowly 
materialize from under one of those 
submerged boulders, waft upward to 
the surface, and meet your floater as 
it comes down in the same path which 
it has already followed innumerable 
times without result. If he fails to 
connect you will see him return to the 
same place from which he came—unless 
alarmed. You may get him at the next 
east; and he may not rise again until 
6 p.m., about the time you usually ar 
rive at the Big Bend. 

In the meantime you have seen an 
other fish rise to a wet fly anywhere 
from one to a dozen times. ‘‘Rise’’ is 
right. He comes up, looks the proposi 
tion over, makes up his mind that it 
doesn’t appeal to him, and sinks back 
out of sight. Then you change to a 
dry fly, float it down over the place 
where this trout is rising—he always 
rises in the same place—and he goes to 
it like Ty Cobb sliding into third! 

However, it’s a poor worm which 
doesn’t work both ways, and so you 
may not succeed in connecting up with 
the next trout you rise until you show 
him a coachman well submerged. Not 
that, personally, I wouldn’t back the 
floater against the field for this par- 
ticular kind of fishing. But here’s the 


point: Neither one of those fish was 


handed to you on a _ platter—you 
earned them. And in earning them you 
learned something. And probably you 
realize that if you had been hiking for 
the Big Bend you wouldn’t have taken 
either of them. You wouldn’t have had 
the time. And remember: the fish you 
catch in a good big pool like this one 
are usually pretty nice fish. They aver- 
age quite some heavier than just taking 
the general run of the stream. Also if 
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A MAGAZINE 


there’s a so-called whale in the river, 
here else would you look for him? 
But suppose you have fished the pool 
me whole hour without absolutely a 
hing doing. Is it fished out? Is there 
ny use wasting any more of your time 
here? Aren’t they rising better down 
towards the Big Bend? And if you 
had the fellow here who suggested this 
particular kind of a fool performance 
would you do a thing to him? Of 
course you wouldn’t—not a thing! As 
for the rest I guess you know what 
your answers would be. 
But suppose, just to conceal your 
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hard feelings, you decided to stick it 
out for just one more li’l quarter of an 
hour. And, before that fifteen minutes 
was up, suppose a hatch of duns came 
on and plop! plop! plop! most 
anywhere you looked vou eould see a 
rise ! 

Well, then, how about it? It wouldn’t 
surprise me at all if you coneluded to 
stay a while longer. And if you can 
find a floater that looks enough like 
the natural flies—well, 6 p.m. should 


mark the end of a pretty nearly perfect 
day; altho you’re a long way from the 
Big Bend. 














Dry Fishin’ in Idaho. 


It used to be when I went out, a-fishin’ in the hills, 
I'd carry a preventative, to keep away the chills; 
But now I can’t grab anything, stronger’n sage tea, 
It shorely is discouragin’, at least ’pears so to me. 
For then I’d get the limit, of bass or perch or trout 
Yes, always fill my basket, each time ’at I’d go out; 
The fish shore know the flavor, when you expectorate 
If you expect to catch ’em, you must spit on the bait 


Now I wander hopelessly, everythin’s so dry— 

The fish they know the real from the artificial fly, 

It’s got to be the “shore ’nough,” or else to have the smell, 
Or you can’t do the needful—no fish tale you can tell. 

So my heart is sad an’ lonely, I shorely want a mess 

Of fish but can not catch ’em, I’m sorry to confess; 

ruess I'll stay at home an’ mope, get sadder as I wait 

If you expect to catch ’em, you must spit on the bait 


Now I know ‘at there are people who will say ’at I’m not wise 
No “Fish Bait” in a bottle, nothin’ that’ll make ’em “rise”; 
Alas! but did they only know, they’d save us from slow death, 
For the fisherman who gets ’em, has got to have the breath. 
There’s no other way to make ’em bite—no fancy rod or line, 
Will lure ’em from the shadow, much less the bright sunshine 

No matter what you’re fishin’ for, it’s a cinch as shore as fate 
If you expect to catch ’em, you must spit on the bait 


In business, same as fishin’, you’ve got to cut an’ try 
Chew a stick for moisture, everythin’s so dry, 

I’ve fished in many a river, an’ pool an’ crick an’ lake, 

So get this right: I think I know, what one has got to take. 
Kin’ words an’ good intentions help some, [I hear ’em say, 
But the biggest fish I ever caught was the fish ’at got away; 
So keep your good intentions, throw away your hate 

If you expect to catch ’em, you must spit on the bait. 
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IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS OF WASHINGTON. 


and fisherman both find all in nature to satisfy their every longing; where they 
then rest their tired bodies in sight of grandeur’s most enticing 


etharms Photograph by Webster and Stevens. 


Where the camper 
may fish to their hearts’ content, and 
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THE ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GAME FIELDS 


DR. R. A. GRIFFITH 


Having made several trips to Alaska 
and Yukon Territory and having had 
many inquiries from big-game hunters 
requesting information in regard to va- 
rious trips, outfits, etc., it would seem 
that an article on the subject would be 
seasonable. 

It requires about three months to 
get an answer to a letter from Chicago 
or New York to the Jacquot boys at 
Kluane, for instance, and arrangements 
must be started early. Mail leaves 
White Horse for Kluane between the 
lst and 5th of each month. 

Record sheep (‘‘ovis Dalli’’) are 
found in the Kluane District, the re- 
gions hunted being the heads of the 
Donjek, Genere and White Rivers. The 
entire trip is along the Coast Range 
and the wonderful snow-capped peaks, 
glaciers and streams compose a delight- 
ful, never-ending panorama. 

After crossing the Donjek, sheep are 
found by the thousands and have been 
shot from horseback. Caribou are on 
the barrens by the hundreds and ten to 
twenty moose are frequently seen in a 
day. 

Jean Jacquot, Kluane, Yukon Terri- 
tory, is the best guide. The Jacquot 
boys have about forty horses and are 
famous cooks. They furnish food, tents 
and beds. This is the trip de luxe of 
North America. Most of the hunting is 
done from horseback, and the service 
is perfect. The weather is good and 
the trip has been taken by women and 
invalids in comfort. 

Bear may be encountered anywhere, 
but a side trip may be taken on the 
return to the O’Connor, about twenty 
miles out of the way, where goats, 
black, grizzly, Alaska brown and blue 
glacier bears are found. 

The Kluane and Macmillan countries 
are no doubt the greatest big-game 
countries in North America. Record 
moose are found at the head of the 
Macmillan; moose, sheep (‘‘Ovis fan- 
ini’’), caribou and bear are as abun- 





dant as in the Kluane. The trip is made 
by launch and canoe. Navigation on 
the Upper Yukon is a source of never 
ending wonder to the man who knows 
something of river navigation and wa- 
ter reading. Rhoderick Thomas, White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, has made the 
trip twelve times in thirteen years; has 
guided for Selous and Sheldon. Tom 
mie is one of the most pleasant com 
panions I have ever been in the wilder 
ness with. No matter what happens, 
Tommie always turns up with a pleas 
ant word and a smile. 

Shorter, cheaper trips are numerous, 
for the interior of Alaska and Yukon 
Territory is one vast game preserve. 
Moose, sheep, goats, caribou and bear 
are found within twenty miles of the 
White Pass Railway between Log 
Cabin and Cariboo. 

Shorty Austin, Carcross (Caribou), 
Yukon Territory, is the guide. Shorty 
has spent many years in this district 
and can furnish horses and outfit. Last 
year he took out a man from Los An- 
geles and got the limit on all game 
without going over twenty miles from 
the railroad. 

The Teslin Lake region is said to be 
an excellent game country, but it has 
never been hunted except by a few 
prospectors. The country to the east 
has not even been explored. Teslin 
Lake ean be reached by launch from 
White Horse in about two days. Pros 
pectors claim there are more bears 
around Teslin Lake than any other 
place in Yukon Territory. Bobby Kane, 
my Indian guide, of Champaign, Y. T., 
says the grizzlies are so thick along the 
Kluhini River when the salmon are run 
ning, and make so much noise fighting, 
that one cannot sleep. Black bears 
may be shot from a canoe around Klu- 
hini Lake. He offered to guarantee 
me twenty bears in a two weeks’ trip? 
Note question mark. 

In the days of the gold rush several 
parties went overland from Edmonton 














WHITE SHEEP—OVIS DALLI. 


Killed by Capt. J. P 
Alaska Base 
curve, 43% in.; 


Hubrick on Chitina Glacier, 
circumference, 14% in.; outside 
spread, 27% in. 


to Dawson. They got thru all right, 
but anyone going that way now would 
be considered crazy. Parties going into 
the Cassiar today, via the Stikine and 
Telegraph Creek, are just as foolish. 
Get a map and look up Telegraph Creek 
and Atlin, B. C. The Geological Sur- 
vey map shows the distance as about 
160 miles between the two places. Hunt- 
ing parties going northwest toward 
Gun Lake from Telegraph Creek cover 
about half the distance to Atlin. Out 
of Atlin toward Telegraph Creek is a 
good automobile road, fifty miles long, 
that can be covered in three hours by 
auto, and thirty miles farther is the 
same country reached via the Stikine. 
The White Pass & Yukon Railway runs 
to Cariboo and from there they run a 
first-class steamer to Atlin three times 
a week. The best hotel north of Prince 
Rupert is run by the White Pass Rail- 
way at Atlin. The transportation serv- 
ice is Just as dependable as any trans- 
continental service in the United States. 

Lake Atlin has been called by nature- 
lovers the most beautiful spot in the 
world. Thousands of tourists visiting 
Alaska every year take the trip over 
the White Pass Railway for the scen- 
ery. The expense going via Atlin is 
about one-tenth the cost of chartering 
a launch for a trip up the Stikine. For 
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particulars, outfit, etce., write Louis 
Schulz, Atlin, B. C. 

An answer to a letter written | 
White Horse, Cariboo or Atlin should 
be received in about a month. 

Mr. H. Wheeler, general manager o 
the White Pass Railway & Steamshi; 
Company, told me a few days ago that 
the country south of Atlin is full o! 
coyotes this year, and that they seem 
to have driven large quantities of game 
into the glacier country south of Atlin 
Lake. In the December number of Out- 
door Life Walter G. Franz mentions 
having killed a coyote. The coyote is a 
new animal in this district. 

The change in the animal life of a 
country is very interesting. Four years 
ago ptarmigan and grouse were every- 
where in Yukon Territory. Near Log 
Cabin, Mrs. Griffith and I shot thirty- 
six ptarmigan and six grouse in two 
hours. Mrs. G. shot six from the rail- 
road track without moving. Last year 
we traveled 300 miles and saw only two 
birds and four rabbits, while on the 
same trail there were thousands two 
years before. It is doubtful if fifty 
people go over this trail in a year, so 
they could not have been killed off. 
3eyond the Donjick last year we found 
thousands of ptarmigan and rabbits, 
but few grouse anywhere. Mr. Barteau 
of Tanana told me a few days ago that 
the lynx are so thick in that district 
this year that he has seen seven swim- 
ming the river at one time, and the 
boys have killed many the past summer 
with clubs. There are no rabbits or 
ptarmigan there this year. 

The moose and caribou found in the 
Tanana and Lower Yukon country are 
all small. The caribou are the barren- 
ground caribou (‘‘Rangifer arcticus’’). 
They range as far south as Dawson, 
and a good head is seldom found. 

The caribou in the hunting districts 
mentioned above are the Osborn’s ¢ari- 
bou (woodland) and earry beautiful 
trophies. 

The population of Yukon Territory 
and Alaska is steadily decreasing. 
Many cities that had a population of 
20,000 ten years ago now have less than 
1,000, while many towns are entirely 
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eserted, due to the working out of the 
placers. During every gold stampede 
all the game is killed off for miles 
around, the miners depending entirely 
ipon game for fresh meat. 

Dr. D. D. Cairnes, chief of the Ca- 
nadian Geological Survey, told me. that 
before the Chisana rush he stood in one 
spot near the head of the White River 
and counted bands and estimated that 
there were 5,000 sheep in sight at one 
time. Two years later the game was 
practically gone. Today there are two 
men in Chisana and the game is coming 
back. In fact, the game is on the in- 
crease not only in the White River dis- 
trict, but all over the country. [For 
outfitting and guiding information on 
the White River country, write Capt. 
J.P. Hubrick, McCarthy, Alaska.—Ed. | 
In districts barren of game four years 
ago it is plentiful today. Our govern- 
ment has done a very wise thing in 
stopping the sale of game in the Kenai 
Peninsula, for with the thousands of 
men they will need for the building of 
the new railroad, the game would soon 
be killed off. 

The weather is one of the most mis- 
understood things about the North. In 
no place on earth does the temperature 
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vary more. Sitka, Juneau and Skag- 
way have a climate much like Atlantic 
City, while twenty miles east, just over 
the summit of the Coast Range (above 
timber line) the temperature in the win 
ter sometimes drops to 70° F. below. The 
summers are delightful; no finer sum 
mer weather can be found, and nothing 
makes a native so mad as to refer to 
Alaska as a frozen country. 

Along the northern coast the rainfall 
gradually increases from Seattle, north, 
reaching 156 inches a year at some 
points north of Yakatat Bay. My old 
friend, Jack Chambers, spent two 
months up there one summer, and it 
rained every day. One day as he 
stepped out in the rain, he encountered 
an old Indian and asked in disgust, 
‘*Does it always rain up here?’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
answered the old man, ‘‘sometimes she 
snow!’’ The Coast Range takes all the 
moisture out of the air, consequently 
the interior is semi-arid, but there are 
cool, rushing streams everywhere, get- 
ting their water from the melting 
glaciers. 

Farther north, in the Lower Yukon 
and Tanana Valleys, when the sun 
shines twenty to twenty-four hours a 
day in June and July, the temperature 
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frequently reaches 100° F. Last year 
there were many stout ladies who went 
on the Midnight Sun Excursion and 
took nothing but heavy clothes, as they 
thought they were going to the frozen 
North. When they reached Yukon 
Crossing and the temperature was 100° 
F. in the shade, they almost had heart 
failure—and when they got to Dawson 
and priced summer clothes, they did 
have heart failure. 

Always take the same clothes. North 
which you wear here at home and one 
heavy wrap; extreme heat is as unsea- 
sonable as extreme cold. 

Hunters in September, when the sea- 
son is on, will find little cold weather 
unless hunting and camping above tim- 














BLACK PORCUPINE OF CHITINA RIVER, , 
ALASKA. 


ber line, when it may freeze in July, 
which is true even in the tropics. 

My last year’s outfit, which is ap- 
proved by the old sourdoughs as one of 
the most practical that ever went into 


the country, consisted of : 

2 pairs U. S. army shoes. 

1 pair Russell moccasin boots, 12-in. 

4 pairs light wool socks, 

3 pairs heavy wool socks, to be worn over 
the light ones, always. 

3 suits light Jaeger wool union suits; two 
suits can be worn at once, and is warmer 
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than one heavy suit in cold weather, but 
was all that was ever needed. 


3 light Jaeger wool shirts. 


1 Summit leather-lined jacket; the n 
useful garment I have ever owned. 

1 Summit light-weight mackinaw coat. 

1 pair pigskin gloves; 1 pair bucksk n 
overgloves; 1 pair woolen gloves. Pu-- 
chased in White Horse. (Genuine pigskin 
and buckskin will not harden when wet. 


1 pair mackinaw riding breeches to mat+h 
coat (never used.) 


1 pair moleskin riding breeches. 


Mrs. Griffith’s outfit was a duplicate 
mine. 


1 Capt. Townsend Whelen ruck sack. 


GUNS. 
1 Newton .30. 
1 Newton .256. 
1U. S. G. .30, 1906, equipped with slin: 
straps. 


AMMUNITION, ETC.—MISCELLANEOUS.,. 


1 3%x5% Ica camera with telephoto at 
tachment F 6.3. 

1 vest pocket Icarette, 2% x2%, F 4.5, This 
is the handiest little camera I have eve: 
owned, It fits a vest pocket and is always 
at hand. 

1 Marble folding hunting knife, 

Our friends, Mr. H. Wheeler and Mr. C. W 
Cash of the White Pass, furnished the bed 
It consisted of one waterproof khaki ground 
cloth, one robe made from Lynx paws, two 
pairs blankets, one eiderdown comforter, 
about six inches thick, wool on under side 
and waterproof khaki on the upper side. 

Gloves, head-nets, shirts and food can be 
purchased in White Horse and Atlin. We 
never used the head-nets or double gloves, 
but they are a good thing to take along. I 
have never been annoyed by insects in the 
North, altho they are very bad in some 
places. 

Duty must be paid on ammunition 
and films in Yukon Territory and Brit- 
ish Columbia. A deposit must be made 
on guns, cameras and outfit, which is 
refunded. The Canadian customs offi- 
cials are a fine lot of fellows and are 
very fair and accommodating. 

German-made ammunition cannot be 
taken into Canada at present. German 
or Austrian-born, naturalized American 
citizens may enter, but should carry 
passports. 

One peculiar thing in the make-up 
of the grub list is that in the North the 
sugar and flour are always equal, 
weight for weight. 

Anyone preparing for a _ big-game 
hunt would do well to read Ralph Ed- 
mund’s article in Outdoor Life, Octo- 
ber, 1916. His target practice and ex- 
ercise should save him the embarrass- 
ment I one¢ had. A friend asked Tom- 
my what kind of a trip he had, and his 
comment was, ‘‘Missus all right. Doc- 


tor he got no wind.’’ 
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A VIEW OF LAKE MILLS, LOOKING NORTH 


A GLIMPSE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


C. E. TURNER 


Fifty miles northwest of Denver is 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, of 
all sueh parks the youngest and most 
accessible. It includes 360 square miles 
of the grandest and most diversified of 
all the Rockies’ magnificent scenery. 
In the entire ‘‘backbone of the conti- 
nent’’ there is no group of mountains 
which will equal in massive grandeur, 
in nobility and stalwart beauty this 
army of snow-capped veterans, which, 
with flower-carpeted and _ ice-worn 
gorges, lakes and park-like glades nest- 
ling between rocky walls, gives a va- 
riety of mountain beauty found no- 
where else in so small a space. 

Estes Park, as it has for half a cen- 
tury been called, has for years been a 
mecca for tourists. At one time Lord 
Dunraven tried to buy it for a private 
game preserve, for it was long the para- 
dise of big-game hunters. 

Many years ago Enos A. Mills began 
to advocate the federal control of the 


Estes Park territory. As the result of 
his untiring efforts, on September 6, 
1915, he had the honor of officiating at 
the dedication of this ‘‘ National Play- 
ground”’ to the people. 

Since the completion of good roads 
into the park there has been a con 
stantly increasing stream of tourists. 
The summer of 1916 saw nearly twice 
as many visitors as had ever been in 
the park in a single season before. 

One enters the park from Longmont, 
Loveland or Berthoud over splendid 
highways, thru one of the most scenic 
of Colorado’s mountain canons, that of 
the Big Thompson River; or from Ly- 
ons thru the St. Vrain Cafion. The 
walls of the Big Thompson Canon 
rise in places 2,000 feet above the 
stream, which, with a never-ending fas- 
cination, madly roars between its rocky 
walls. 

Thru the park from north to south 


rises the Great Snowy Range. The 
631 











LOCH VALE 


western slopes are comparatively gen- 
tle, but on the east the descent from 
the continental divide is precipitous in 
the extreme. Sheer drops of from two 
to three thousand feet into gorges, 
amid the never-melting snowbanks, are 
common, while above towers the range 
in bold outline, craggy, snow-spat- 
tered, daring. 

In only a few places does the altitude 
drop below 8,000 feet, while one may 
travel for many miles above 12,000 
feet along the divide, which stands 
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grim and forbidding }b 
hind its granite-helmet: 
captain, Long’s’ Pea 
There are fifteen pea! 
which tower upward . 
13,000 feet above the se: 
There are twenty othe: 
above 12,000 feet an 
fourteen more whose top 
are above timberline. 

From Estes _ villag 
there are delightful one 
day trips to dozens ot! 
snatural wonders, and 
scenery which is beyond 
comparison: cafons, wa 
terfalls, glaciers, moun 
tain tops, or half a hun 
dred lakes, some placid 
and glimmering in th 
sunlight of a tiny moun 
tain park, walled in by) 
all the sublimity of the 
towering precipices, and 
framed with the arctic 
verdure of the heights. 

Among this wealth of 
lakes are Odessa, which 
always reflects the banks 
of eternal snow; and 
Crystal Lake, which glis 
tens like emerald in the 
shelter of Mount Fair- 
ehild. Chasm Lake, in 
one of the most utterly 
wild parts of the Rockies, 
at the base of Long’s 
Peak, mirrors a precipice 
which reaches to a height 
of 2,200 feet above its 
icé-bound waters. 

But the pear! of all is 
The Loch, set in Loch Vale, a gorge 
unsurpassed among scores of gorges. 
The luxuriance and rare beauty of its 
flowers, its rocky wilderness, its fan- 
tastic broken walls, its primeval for- 
ests, are unequalled. Beautiful Tim- 
berline Falls, the Lake of Glass, Sky 
Pond, reflecting the rich ethereal 
blue; the rivers of ice, Taylor and An- 
drews glaciers, combine to give to him 
who will travel the pathless wilder- 
ness the best that the region can offer 
in two or three matchless miles. 





























































The ascent of Long’s Peak is the 
stunt’’ of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
‘ional Park, and is a climb which a 
undred-fold repays anyone who scales 








ts sides. 
From Long’s Peak Inn, in peaceful 
4 Tahosa Valley, the climber begins the 





skyward journey, thru silver-stemmed 
aspens, magnificent pines and silver 
spruce, among Nature’s flower gardens 
of a hundred hues, and along an alpine 
brook which wildly dashes, ice-cold 
and clear as crystal from the snows 
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i above. 

i At an elevation of 11,000 feet is tim- 
; berline, where the pioneer Engleman 
i spruce, instead of lifting its head a hun- 





dred feet in the air, creeps next the 
ground, or has been twisted in its strug- 
gles with wind and storm until it is 
misshapen and grotesque. Or, if it has 
succeeded in raising its head a few feet, 
the branches reach out only on the lee- 
ward side of the trunk, while the other 
is barkless and white from the blasts of 
: the winter winds. 
ES Above 13,000 feet the trail becomes 
steeper and still more rugged as one 
crosses The Slope, ascends The Trough 
in steps of ice, and emerges on The 
Narrows, a ledge across the face of a 
cliff, where a misstep would mean a 
drop of hundreds of feet. 

The tired climber, as he at last stands 
on the summit, forgets his weariness. 
It is with a feeling of exultation that 
he stands just beneath the heavens; 
and still the blue—a blue which is 
never seen below—seems deeper and 
farther away than ever. No words can 
describe the inimitable panorama; un- 
dreamed-of mountains, valleys, forests, 
lakes, as far as the eye can reach. Or 
perhaps he is above the clouds, with 
the snow-white billows stretching away 
4 to the horizon in soft undulations, with 
a here and there a mountain top rising 
from the bloom below the view the 
‘silver lining.’’ 

An inexpressible feeling of awe and a 
sense of the Infinite comes over him 
who has reached what seems to be an- 
other world. 

One of the chief characteristics of the 
region is the wonderful evidence of gla- 
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cial action. There are great gorges 
earved by the Ice King in ages past, 
immense lateral and terminal moraines, 
composed of debris dropped by the ice 
streams. We owe nearly all of the 
beautiful tarns and lakes to the glaciers 
which have gouged their basins out of 
the solid rock. 

There are still half a dozen glaciers, 
all in cirques on the eastern face of the 
range. Late summer is the best time 
to visit them, for then the snow has 
melted from their surfaces, and the 
clear ice with its numerous caves and 
crevasses is much safer than early in 
the season. 

The charm of the whole is enhanced 


by its parks, the largest of which are 
Horseshoe and Moraine, where the 
mountain streams rest from their jour 
neys and eurve quietly in deep, 
clear, beech and willow-bordered 
streams. After passing thru verdant 


meadows, they again race down their 
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A CREVASSE 


IN TYNDALL 


GLACIER 


OF SHEEP LAKE 


courses between rocky, tree-clad walls 

Frequently the graceful mountai! 
sheep are seen clinging to dizzy ledges 
as they rest in the sunshine or lea; 
about on walls where there seems to b: 
no foothold. Often half-tame deer ar 
seen as they lightly slip away thru th: 
trees. On every side are our smalle 
wild friends, grouse, ptarmigan, beaver 
conies, the cheerful chipmunk, the 
noisy bluejay ; that queen of songsters, 
the solitaire; and many others to make 
the great outdoors complete; while 
lake and stream abound with rainbow 
and speckled trout to lure the angler 

The nature-lover must return again 
and again to this fairyland. There is 
ever something new—untraveled for 
ests, unconquered peaks, undiscovered 
beauty spots. There is always a chal- 
lenge to the strong, a call to the tired, 
an invitation to the lover of God’s tem- 
ples. Certainly no one ean but feel bet- 
ter and broader, and possess a greater 
depth of soul after having visited this 
masterpiece of Nature, and having ex- 
perienced the spell of the region from 
the boundless freedom of the mountain 
tops, to the exuberant joy of its water- 
falls, and the eloquent solemnity of the 
needle-carpeted aisles of the forests. 
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CABIN, 


ON KIRKMAN CREEK 


DOWN THE YUKON RIVER 
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A hunter-prospector covers 800 miles down 

this wonderful stream from Kirkman Creek | 
to Tanana in a rowboat. 
hunting but full of interesting experiences. 


A trip devoid of 





B. R. BRITTON 


Our winter’s prospecting has shown 
us the futility of further hunting for a 
rich pay streak on Kirkman Creek, and 
as we were not interested in a ‘‘low- 
grade’’ proposition, my brother and I 
decided to go down river (the Yukon) 
to the American side. In April, while 
there was still snow on the ground, we 
moved our heavier belongings by dog 
team to the river. Our boat having 
been out of the river since fall was in 
bad shape, so we spent'a day ealking 
and pitching it. 

As.the ice would naib not go out 
till the middle of May, we decided to 
rock up a couple of ‘‘ prospect’’ dumps 
and picked up a couple of hundred dol- 
lars that way. We sold and gave away 
all of our extra provisions—tobacco, 
tools and eclaims—and on May 10th 


moved to the river and made camp 
The river began to break on May 11th, 
but did not clear till the 18th. 

No boats had as yet come down the 
river from White Horse, when we on 
May 18th loaded our boat with our 
prospecting outfit, grub and two dogs. 
We went about twelve miles when we 
decided that there was a jam ahead, so 
pulled ashore for the night at a road 
house. 

During the evening several boats 
from above passed by, but as we both 
had had experience in ‘‘following the 
ice’’ and were not anxious to acquire 
more, and furthermore were in no 
hurry, we did not start until about 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 19th 
There was still a good deal of ice run 
ning, and by 6 p.m. we arrived at 
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Ogilvie, and pulled ashore for the 
night. 

Here there is a roadhouse and a quite 
extensive farm. The proprietor, a 
eanny Scot, has chickens, pigs and pig- 
eons, and raises hay and potatoes, be- 
sides other vegetables. 

The next morning we took a couple 
of pictures, and were again on our way. 
About twelve miles above Dawson City 
we spotted a bear up on the mountain 
side, and the writer made one of those 
seratch shots we sometimes hear about. 
However, we did not get the bear, as 
she got her feet after rolling almost to 
the river, and took for cover. 

We arrived at Dawson about 3 p. m., 
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Cirele, which is 300 miles from Daw 
son, a terrific wind and rainstorm 
came up, and when we arrived at Cir 
cle we were about as wet as we could 
get. 

We thought the roadhouse looked 
good, so put up for the night. Th 
storm continued all night and the nexi 
day and night, so we laid in and rest 
ed up. 

While at Cirele we sought all the in- 
formation we could get regarding the 
channel thru the Yukon Flats. Those 
who had gone thru told us to keep to 
the right-hand channel, and I want to 
say that we had no trouble finding our 
way. Sometimes there would be three 














MOVING DAY ON THE YUKON; THE AUTHOR IN BOW AT OARS. 


thus finishing the first 100 miles of our 
journey. 

We spent two days here, paying our 
bills and attending to one thing and 
another. On May 21st we again ‘“‘hit”’ 
the river. We had $50 between us 
after paying all bills, but of course we 
had our experience as an asset. This 
was my brother’s ninth year in the 
Yukon and the writer’s third. How- 
ever, we decided to buy another 
‘*stack’’ and try Dame Fortune again. 

Our trip as far as Cirele City was 
quite uneventful, excepting that we 
had headwinds all the way, and my 
hands were as sore as boils from con- 
stant rowing. Just before we reached 


or four channels ahead, but we took the 
right-hand one and came out all right. 
We were told that the flats are sixty 
miles wide in places and have channels 
running all thru them, and if one took 
to the left channel he might still be 
going when the ice formed in the fall. 

The only growth one sees is small 
willows and cottonwood, and here and 
there a clump of spruce. 

Of course we bucked a headwind all 
thru the flats, and I got so sore and 
lame from continual pulling I could 
hardly crawl] out of the boat. We were 
fortunate in selecting good camping 
places, and as we overtook a boat with 
three fat fellows in it, who were not 
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in a hurry, we kept with them and 
‘amped together. We had a tent along, 
but never used it. There were ‘‘some’’ 
nosquitoes, but they didn’t bother us 
mueh, as we had netting to spread over 
our bed. We had been told there were 
millions of ducks and geese thru the 
flats. However, they weren’t at home 
when we went thru, and they had 
probably gone to the lower river flats. 

The flats end at Fort Hamlin, a de- 
serted U. 8. military post, and here the 
river continues between high rolling 
hills, and the channel is perhaps a half 
mile wide. The headwind continued, 
and at times we had to pull ashore and 
wait for things to quiet down, as the 
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Next morning we again took to th 
river, and along about 10 a.m. the 
banks began to ‘‘echoke in,’’ and 
we heard a rumbling roar. We mad 
up our minds that there was 
thing doing’’ ahead. before 
we knew it we were in the Rampart 
Rapids. No one had told 
existence, and as they looked the sam 
clear aeross the river, we took center 
and for—well, I won’t say how long 
we had a ‘“‘ride’’; boil-up’”’ 
us a little water and jarred us a bit, 
but we went thru O. K. We afterwards 
learned that had we hugged either 
bank we would have had smooth water, 
and by our choosing the center we had 
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A YUKON FISH WHEEI,. 


water was exceedingly rough, and we 
could make no headway. 

Just below Rampart the river nar- 
rows and at the rapids is very narrow. 
We stopped at Rampart for a couple of 
hours, bought some grub and stretched 
our weary frames. Our fat friends went 
on. The United States government 
maintains an experimental farm at 
Rampart and has made a success of 
raising wheat and oats as well as all 
kinds of garden produce. 

After taking to the river we went 
about thirty miles and made camp for 
the night. A steamer passed us on her 
way up the river, and even tho it was 
midnight, we could see the men on her 
decks distinctly. 


taken the most dangerous part of the 
rapids. 
Just 
ashore to rest and have a 
man who had a fish wheel and 
drying house. He had been ma 
one time to a squaw, and he had 
of about 12 years of age from her. The 
little fellow a dollar, 
and both 
dressed. The father trapped in winter 
and kept a fish wheel in summer and 
whieh he sold We 


with them. and 


pulled 
with a 
fish 


rried at 


below the rapids we 


visit 


a hoy 


Was aS bright as 


were cleanly and neatly 


also raised dogs. 
were invited to lunch 
eertainly had a good dinner 

We found we were now 
miles from Tanana, and at noon we 
took to our boat and drifted, for the 


thirtv-two 
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pretty near right. Firsi 
of all we noted that w 
were camped within 300 
yards of the city ‘‘dog 
gery.’’ Due to the fact 
that a malamute dog is a 
shrewd thief, and further 
is possessed of a voic 
that would put a Klaxon 
fire siren to shame, all 
regular and well-gov 
erned towns in the North 
put.a ban on the dog liv- 
ing in town during the 
summer, hence we have 
the ‘‘doggery.’’ This is 
conducted by a_ fellow 
who takes care of the 
dogs for $3 per month per 
dog. The principal food 
is dried salmon. Later in 
the evening we had the 








THE AUTHOR READY FOR A “MUSH.” 


wind had died down, toward our desti- 
nation. 

We arrived in sight of Tanana about 
6 p.m. and were close in shore watch- 
ing for a place to camp, when I heard 
someone call, ‘‘Hello, Doe; pull in 
here.’’ I certainly was surprised to 
hear anyone call me by name here, but 
we pulled in, and found it was one of 
the ‘‘boys’’ who had been on Kirkman 
the year before. This being a good 
eamping place, we pit¢éhed our tent and 
got supper. It was now the 3d day of 
June, so we had been just two weeks 
on the way from Dawson, a distance of 
696 miles. We had made it a rule not 
to be on the river more than ten hours 
a day, and as we had lost probably 
three days, you can figure our rate of 
travel. Just following us came a boat, 
whose oecupants said they had been 
out from Dawson just a week, and had 
had a down-stream wind all the way. 

After getting our supper and getting 
our bed made up we proceeded to take 
a look at the town of Tanana. I be- 
lieve it was Rex Beach who said ‘‘Tan- 
ana is five miles long, ten feet wide 
and dead as a door nail.’’ He was 


pleasure of an all-night 
concert by the ‘‘Tanama 
Malamute Chorus,’’ com- 
posed of over 300 weird-voiced mala- 
mutes. To one who has never heard the 
malamute eall, it is useless to try to ex- 
plain, and to one who has heard it, no 
explanation is necessary; but just a 
word on this bunch: They started the 
‘*big noise’’ about 11 p. m., and it con- 
tinued until about 5 a. m. 
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After passing the doggery and walk- 
ing about a mile we came to Tanana 
proper. It was lined along the river 
frontage, perhaps 100 feet from the 
bank, for a distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile. Below this is the U.’S. 
military post, Fort Gibbon. I believe 
there were about 250 men stationed 
here, and they were a fine bunch of 
fellows; most of them were Southern- 
ers, and as I had onee served Uncle 
Sam, I was made at home around the 
post. 

Tanana has a. population of perhaps 
300 people. There are several well- 


stocked stores, and one can buy prac- 
tically anything he needs from a cam- 
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The next day being Monday, I got 
busy doing the family washing, and 
along about 2 p.m. heard that they 
were hiring painters at the fort, and as 
funds were getting pretty low, I deeid- 
ed I was a painter, so went down and 
got on at four ‘‘cart wheels’’ per day of 
eight hours and board at the quarter- 
master’s mess. 

As I had gotten very little sleep for 
two nights, due to the ‘‘chorus’’ and 
mosquitoes, I rented a two-roomed fur- 
nished cabin for $5 per month, and we 
moved in the same evening. 

The next morning I was ‘‘on the job”’ 
bright and early, other 


and among 

















DOG TEAMING 


era to a pair of shoes. There are nu- 
merous well-kept residences, as well as 
a school house and two churches. There 
is also an Indian mission. 

We returned to camp about 11 p. m. 
and turned in, but there was no sleep 
for me. The mosquitoes were on hand 
in swarms and the ‘‘ Malamute Chorus’’ 
was in full voice. I got up at 3 a.m. 
and went for a hike. The sun was al- 
ready high in the heavens, and one 
could hardly realize that it was night. 
[ got back to camp and rustled break- 
fast, and during the day managed to 
get some sleep. 


TO THE RIVER. 


things was instructed that I was not 
to start work before the whistle blew, 
and I was to quit work the instant the 
quitting whistle blew. This was my 
first experience at working for wages 
for anyone for several years, and in a 
way it was a treat, as I had no respon- 
sibility and had nothing to do but daub 
paint. I had seen quite a bit of paint- 
ing done, but had never handled a 
brush myself, but I managed to “‘get 
by’’ all right. My brother ‘‘joshed’’ 
me quite a bit for working for ‘‘Chi- 
nese wages,’’ but as the old saying 
goes, ‘‘I needed the money,’’ and I 
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could keep a lookout for a higher- 
priced job at the same time. 

Tanana is at the junction of the Yu- 
kon and Tanana Rivers, and river 
boats from the upper and lower river 
unload quite a bit of freight here, as 
there is a large district tributary to 
Tanana. It is rather a hard proposi- 
tion to get stevedore help here, as the 
average prospector or trapper will not 
work for wages for anyone unless he 
is ‘‘up against it’’ for a ‘‘grub stake.’’ 
I was down at the river one evening 
when they were looking for help, and 
[ ‘‘got on.’’ The pay was $1 per hour, 
and I got in five hours that night, and 
really didn’t work any harder than I 
did at the mining work, so I concluded 
that I wanted more and kept posted on 
the arrival of boats, and picked up 
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quite a few dollars at this work 

In the meantime, my brother left fo 
the Iditarod on one of the river steam 
ers, and while I was in a strange cou 
try, I felt at home, for here practical]; 
everyone is a stranger, so all are on th: 
same footing. 

The weather was beautiful. Ther 
was no darkness at night, and the sun 
barely dipped below the horizon. Thi 
temperature during the day was as 
high as 105° F. in the shade, and at 
night hardly fell below 65° F. 

Finally the painting job played out, 
and I econeluded I would go up to Fair 
banks and then to Nenana, the new 
Alaska railroad town, and began look 
ing around for a way of getting there 
without spending any of my hard 
earned money. 
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There is trout fishing in every stream and rivulet of Montana. 





THE GRIPSACK MOTOR ON A FISHING 
TRIP 


THOMAS H. RUSSELL 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘MOTOR BOATS: CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION,” ETC. 


One day last summer my young son 
surprised me by returning unexpect- 
edly from a vaeation fishing trip to 
a Northern Michigan lake reputed to 
be full of gamey big fellows, with trib- 
utary trout streams running into it 
from the north. The trip was to have 
lasted two full weeks, which is about 
the Chicago limit for a rising young 
engineer’s vacation in wartime, and as 
the youngster jis a born fisherman, I 
had visions of his return with the 
sportsman’s legal allowance of good- 
sized bass and speckled beauties fresh 
from the live box. So when he re- 
turned empty handed on the morning 
of the fourth day and sat down to 
breakfast looking rather glum, I swal- 
lowed my disappointment with a 
mouthful of cold-storage egg and 
asked, ‘‘What’s the trouble, son?’’ 

‘*The trouble is,’’ said Young Amer- 
ica, ‘‘that I didn’t follow your advice, 
dad, and take along a gripsack motor. 
When I got up to the lake I found that 
the only way to get to the trout 
streams was to row about six miles, 
and the bass grounds were almost as 
far away from the hotel. The place 
was pretty well crowded, the two mo- 
tor boats were busy towing fishermen 
that had got there ahead of me, and 


six miles was too far to row alone on. 


a blazing hot morning, with the pros: 
pect of having to pull another six 
miles back. So I came home to get a 
motor that I can carry along as a piece 
of baggage and be independent.’’ 
Now, this is a common experience in 
the fishing season, not only at the re- 
sorts of vacation fishermen within a 
day’s ride by boat or rail from the 
large centers of population, but almost 
everywhere in this great peace-loving 
country of ours, where large bodies of 
water abound and the rivers are of a 
length and magnitude that make the 


best efforts of men in rowboats seem 
puny and insignificant. And what a 


farce it is to be struggling at the oars 
when you are passed by a fellow sit- 
ting back comfortably smoking in the 


HEART WHOLE AND FANCY FREE 


The necessary essentials for a happy day in the 
boat are carried in the hand 


stern of a boat built just like the one 
you are feebly propelling by hand, 
while he simply steers and lets an out- 
board motor that he can carry in a bag 
push him along from seven to ten miles 
an hour at a cost of a few cents for 
gasoline! 

Talk about wasted energy! I have 
wasted energy enough rowing against 
tide and stream to carry a piratical 
water-rat of a submarine half round 
the world. At least that is the way it 
seems to me mow, when I know how 
easy it is to ‘“‘let George do it’’—the 
said George in this case being the in- 
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genious little engine of any one of a 
dozen different makes that you can 
thumbscrew onto the stern of your 
rowboat, or install in the bottom of 
your canoe, and that you can run with 
just about the same amount of trouble 
and mechanical knowledge that your 
wife has when she touches a button 
and makes your toast by electricity on 
the breakfast table, or switches on the 
motor and runs the electric sewing 
machine that all good wives ought to 
have to run up the rents in the shirt 
that you tear every month trying to 
pay the other kind of rent. 

Yea, brethren, the portable motor is 
the thing for the fisherman of today, 
whether he is a professional who toils 
daily at the oars to and from the fish- 
ing grounds, or the amateur who 
fishes only in vacation time and tells 
all the rest of the year about the big 
ones that got away. Now that gaso- 


line has been harnessed for man’s use 
in the tiny motor that you can carry 
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in a gripsack, why not be independen: 
of local conditions and start on your 
vaeation right, knowing that when you 
reach your destination at the summer 
resort you can make a motor boat out 
of any old rowboat that is handy and 
travel miles across a lake or up and 
down a river in less time than it takes 
to say ‘‘Jack Robinson?’’ Gasoline for 
fuel can be found everywhere—like to- 
bacco—and if necessary you can carry 
enough in your pockets to make a short 
trip by water to a base of supplies. 
I am almost tempted to add that a bot- 
tle or two of gasoline makes a better 
load to carry than the pocket flasks 
that some of us have packed on our 
trips in the bad old past—but I won’t 
say it out loud, for that is every man’s 
own business, and I am a strong be- 
liever in personal liberty as well as in 
portable motors. 

It is astonishing what a great amount 
of vacation fun you can get out of an 
outboard motor, besides its usefulness 
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THE LITTLE MOTOR TAKES CARE OF ITSELF, ALLOWING YOU 
THE SPORT AT HAND. 
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in getting to and from fishing and 
hunting grounds. Campers and sum- 
mer resorters find it a source of never- 
ending enjoyment. Many a man and 
woman who take no pleasure at all in 
rowing or rowboating thoroly enjoy 
the experience of skimming the water 
in a rowboat equipped with a motor, 
especially when they run it themselves, 
as anybody ean. The sensation of hav- 
ing perfect control of the boat and 
being able to shoot ahead, back up, or 
turn around almost in a boat’s length, 
is one that appeals to most people and 
is likely to take and keep them on the 
water far oftener and longer than they 
otherwise would be, to the benefit of 
their health dnd the more complete 
success of their vacation. Result—a 


return to business or to society re- 
freshed in body and mind, instead of 
being tired and worn out by the pif- 
fling frivolities of the average summer 
resort, the tiresome gossip of the hotel 
verandas and the continual dress-up- 


and-do-nothing of the _ stay-ashores. 
Portable motor boating is a healthful, 
enjoyable outdoor sport in itself and 
makes fresh enthusiasts every season. 

This is not the time nor the place to 
mention recent improvements and de- 
velopments in outboard motors. The 
literature of the engine builders can 
be had for the asking and makes in- 
teresting reading for every mother’s 
son and daughter who is fond of the 
outdoor life or wishes for a medium to 
enjoy it. My advice to all such is, try 
motor boating, for in my opinion there 
is absolutely nothing to equal it. It 
not only keeps you outdoors, where 
health and strength are to be found 
without limit, but it gives you the nec- 
essary object—gives you something to 
do, even if it is only steering the boat, 
and gives you the sense of controlled 
mechanical motion and rapid change of 
scene that are soul-satisfying to the 
average individual. From the stand- 
point of health it is as far superior to 
dusty transit by automobile as sleeping 
in the open is to nightly tossing in a 
stuffy eubicle. Motor boating cures 
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‘‘nerves.’’ And motor boating in a 
small-powered rowboat is just as exhil- 
arating, just as beneficial, as when the 
craft you use is a big, expensive erui- 
ser—perhaps more so. 

Let me tell you a bit of my own ex- 
perience in motor boating for health. 
When I bought my first boat, equipped 
with a small engine, and dropped it 
into the Chicago River from a dray, 
by the aid of a coalyard derrick, | 
was a nervous wreck from overwork. 
Running up Lake Michigan to the dock 
I had seeured in the Lincoln Park la- 
goon, a strange sense of comfort and 
satisfaction crept over me as I lolled 
back and felt the power of the tiny en- 
gine that sputtered in a friendly fash- 
ion as it bore me steadily on. At the 
dock the shattered nerves reasserted 
themselves, and that first day I had the 
greatest difficulty in bracing myself to 
walk out over the foot-wide plank that 
separated the boat stalls in the park la- 
goon. But with daily trips on the lake 
—short runs to the swimming beaches 
north and south, out around the four 
mile crib of the city water system, or 
down the drainage canal—it wasn’t a 
week before’ my health improved no 
ticeably, and inside of a mouth I was 
able to run in the dark up and down 
the twelve-inch plank over the waters 
of the lagoon, that had so sadly tried 
my nerves before. I had in the boat an 
object to take and keep me out of 
doors; the air and sunshine did the rest, 
and I was soon a perfectly well man. 
Before long I was making trips on 
Lake Michigan in all kinds of weather, 
sometimes when men with much larger 
boats were backward in venturing out, 
but I had the utmost confidence in my 
boat, my engine and my crew—the 
crew consisting of the son aforemen- 
tioned, who had a just pride in his lit- 
tle marine motor and had it making 
more speed than the builder’s guaran- 
tee before the season was over. 

We shall never forget one memorable 
motor-boat race we participated in. The 
day was stormy, Father Michigan was 
inclined to be rough, which is not un- 
usual with him, and we were the only 
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open boat in the race, all the rest being 
cabin cruisers of good size and far 
greater power. The course was twenty- 
one miles, twice around the cribs away 
out in the open lake, and our two wa- 
ter-tight compartments proved their 
value that day. No one ashore thought 
we could possibly finish the race, as the 
wind and sea were getting higher all 
the time. But we did finish the course, 
thoroly drenched with spray, and as we 
reached our dock after the run, just 
missing one of the prizes, the secretary 
of the Motor Boat Club met us with 
the complimentary greeting, ‘‘You’re 
sports, all right,’’ which was prize 
enough. 

I mention this race incident merely 
to show how thoroly and completely 
motor boating had restored my nerves 
to normal—and it will do the same for 
anyone in like condition. Almost every 
part of the country furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for its enjoyment, especially 
when the portable motor is used, and 
the cost of such motors is so inconsider- 
able when health is concerned that it 
should not deter anyone from the sport. 
A special advantage of the outboard 


THE OUTBOARD MOTOR CAN BE USED JUST AS 
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motor, by the way, is that it can be 
used on rowboats in very shallow wa 
ters, even when they are so filled with 
snags and weeds that ordinary motor 
boats cannot navigate them. This is an 
advantage that all fishermen and hunt- 
ers will appreciate. 

Now let me revert briefly to the va- 
eation that was broken in two for lack 
of a portable motor. When the young 
man returned from Michigan there 
were still left ten perfectly good days 
of his vacation, and he was just in 
time to join a friend on an automobile 
trip to several Wisconsin lakes within 
100 miles of Chicago. But, profiting by 
his experience, he would not start with- 
out a boat motor. It took less than an 
hour to secure one—all the large sport- 
ing-goods stores keep them on hand— 
and before noon the same day the sun- 
shine of anticipated outdoor delights 
(and fish) broke thru the clouds of his 
recent disappointment, and away he 
went again with an outboard motor 
safely ensconced in the tonneau. The 
motor weighed less than _ seventy 
pounds and took up no more room than 
an extra handbag. 


ADVANTAGEOUSLY FOR DUCK HUNTING 


AS FOR FISHING. 
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Ten days later the fishermen re- 
turned, bronzed and happy, with a 
good-sized box of iced fish lying beside 
the bag containing the boat motor in 
the ear. They had enjoyed the fishing 
in four large lakes and never lost a 
minute’s time waiting for transporta- 
tion to fishing grounds. Every day 
they had made good use of the ‘‘port- 


able,’’ quickly installing it in any con- 
venient rowboat and exploring each of 
the lakes in a thoro fashion that would 
have been impossible by rowing. 


An- 
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choring in every likely spot, they wast 
ed no time where the fish failed to bite, 
but gave the flywheel a turn and sped 
away to try their luck elsewhere, inde- 
pendent as larks and happier than Pier 
pont Morgan on his palatial ‘‘Corsair.”’ 
Fish were found aplenty and the inter- 
rupted vacation was a huge success 
after all—much of the eredit for it be- 
ing due to the handy little motor that 
earried the fishermen wherever they 
wanted to go, and brought them back 
without fail. 





A HAPPY SHEEP HUNTER OF HAWAII 
A Honolulu sportsman (Geo, C. Beckley) and his bag of sheep killed on the Hawalian Islands It 


is noticed that these sheep are different than our own much-prized ovis Canadensis of the R« 


tains. Mr. Beckley is now a resident of Denver 


rcky Moun 





AT THE FIRST LAKE WHERE WE MADE THE’ RAFT 


AND FLOATED THE GAME ACROSS. 


HUNTING THE BIG RAMS OF WYOMING 


FRED A. 


On October 3, 1916, Jesse Evans, his 
brother Jack, their father, my brother 
Walter and I started out with eight 
burros for our little pack train on a 
trip for the big rams at the head of 
Dinwoody Creek, which flows into the 
Wind River, seventy miles above River- 
ton, Wyo. The first day was snowy 
and foggy, which made it disagreeable 
and the way very hard to find, as there 
were no trails. But the second day was 
fine, with lots of snow. 

As we reached the camp where Mr. 
MeGuire (of Outdoor Life) and Mr. 
Dykes had gotten their nice rams some 
twenty-five days earlier, we found that 
the tent which we had left was broken 
down by the heavy snow, but as we 
were able to get a frying pan for a 
shovel, we soon made the little home 


comfortable. 
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The next morning, the third day out, 
we didn’t rise very early, as we did 
some hard work the day before; but in 
the afternoon we took « little hike 
about three miles, seeing two ewes and 
their lambs. 

The fourth day we were out very 
early, and we decided that we should 
hunt in pairs—Jesse and Jack, Walter 
and I. Walter and I went west, Jesse 
and Jack north. We traveled about 


.two miles when, in looking about half 


mile distant, we saw four big rams, 
but were unable to get a shot. 

The fifth day we all took different 
directions. Jack and Jesse saw two big 
rams, and took five long shots, but 
were unable to get their sheep. The 
sixth day Walter and I thought we 
would see if we couldn’t find the four 
rams we saw the second day out. As 
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ve reached the top of the highest moun- 
ain in the hills we saw their tracks in 
he snow. Tracking them not far, we 
ocated them about three-quarters of a 
mile away. Making a good stalk this 
time we got within 105 steps of them 
as they were all lying down. Picking 
out the two best ones, I counted three 
and fired. Then I asked Walter, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you shoot?’’ The reply came: 
‘‘My old gun is froze up.’’ Giving it 
a hard jerk broke the ice. The young 
cannon soon was in full bloom. He 
fired three shots, but did no damage. 
Says I, ‘‘Take your time.’’ This rather 
steadied his nerves, and as they started 
over a hill he fired. 

Seeing some effects from the shot, 
we ran down to my sheep. I stopped 
and discovered that I had broken his 
neck. The measurements were: 1514 
base, 38 length, 2484 spread. I heard 
two more shots, and ran to the top of 
the hill, where I saw Walter with his 
big ram down. It measured 15 in. base, 
37 in. length, 22 in. spread. Some pho- 


tographs were taken, and the sheep 


dressed. 
Soon we were on our way to camp, 
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about seven miles distant, at the same 
time trying to figure out how we could 
get the rams to camp without packing 
them all the way on our backs. By in- 
vestigating we saw that we could slide 
them down a glacier onto a lake, and 
by making a raft, could float them 
across. 

The seventh day we made the raft. 

The eighth day we all started to get 
our two rams to the lake. As we 
reached the lake we told Jesse and Jack 
to go and hunt, as we would make it 
all right with our sheep. 

About 1 o’elock p. m. we heard three 
or four shots. Jesse reported about three 
hours later that he had gotten a big 
ram which measured 16 in. base, 39 in. 
length, 2014 in. spread. The ninth day 
we got the three rams to the lake, but 
did not have time to take them down, 
a distance of about a mile. 

The tenth day as we were all on our 
way back after the sheep we found a 
fresh track. I said to Jack, ‘‘We will 
go and get this big ram. Walter and 
Jesse can go up and load the raft and 
float it down.’’ We had gone about 
two miles when we located a sheep. We 


WILL DO THE BALANCE OF THE 


PACKING. 
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ON THE TRAIL FROM THE HAPPY HUNTING 
GROUNDS TO CIRCLE 


made a stalk and got within ninety-five 
steps of the big ram. Jack fired and 
hit him in the back. Two more shots 


were fired and the ram was not able 


to get up. The measurements were: 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


THE SECOND LAKE, ONE MILE FROM CAMP. 


15 in. base, 38 in. length, 23 in. spread. 
Walter and Jesse heard the shots and 
came our way. Soon the sheep was 
dressed, and we all took a load of him 
and carried him all to the lake, where 
the other three were, loaded them up 
and floated down to the lower end of 
the lake. 

The eleventh day we made another 
raft on another lake. This was about 
three-quarters of a mile lower down. 
The twelfth day we carried the sheep 
all down to this lake. 

The thirteenth day we floated the 
sheep across, and with a half-mile pack 
were able to get to them with the 
burros. 

The fourteenth day we got all the 
hard work done and prepared for the 
next two days at home at Cirele. The 
work was successful and all rejoiced. 

I didn’t mention Mr. Evans, Jesse 
and Jack’s father, except in the begin- 
ning. He was out for a pleasure trip 
with his sons, and didn’t hunt. His age 
is 73 years. 


WALTER BROWN, FRED BROWN, JACK EVANS, JESSE EVANS ON 


NOTE THE HAPPY SMILES 
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No. 62—Bread and Meat. 


When the last 
world’s famine was I 
do not know. It is so 
far back in history 
that today the people 
of the earth have 
come to accept as a 
steady fact, like the 
rising of the sun, that 
there is food enough 
on the earth for all 
mouths, and that if 
there is a lack here 
or there that the trouble is in distribu- 
tion, not in total supply. Right at this 
hour practically every human being who 
thinks at all feels that such is the case. 
But is it? Is there today enough food 
on the globe fit for human consump- 
tion? No one knows for sure, but the indi- 
cations are that some must hunger before 
the barns are full again. Nothing but the 
pinch of an empty stomach will convince 
the multitude of anything, but in the case 
of famine the warning is then too late. 
And the ribs show before the next harvest. 
Is the world to know what the .wolf knows 
in winter? It looks like it. 

The war is a forbidden topic. But the 
lack of human food is above war. Wars 
can be stopped at any time either side is 
weary of the fight, but only the sun and 
the wind can fill the grain sacks. And 
neither sun nor wind list to the cry of man. 
The most horrible war cry ever hurled from 
human lips is “Bread!” 

How many kinds of plants and animals 
there are on earth no one knows. Roughly 
estimated, we have listed about half a mil- 
lion of each, and the guess is that there is 
still another half million kinds of both ani- 
mals and plants yet to be named and cata- 
logued. Man has explored but a small part 
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of the earth, odd as the fact may seem to 
those with book-corns on the end of their 
noses. 

Now, out of all these tens and hundreds 
of thousands of kinds of life man can eat 
but a few—perhaps less than two hundred 
Given the widest margin possible, and the 
human stomach digest not five 
hundred food. But 


comes down to actual everyday life, we eat 


can over 


varieties of when it 
perhaps less than 100 kinds of life, for life 
lives on life and on nothing else, and when 
we come to the pantry, like Mother Hub- 
bard, we find perhaps only a dozen to a 
score varieties of which we do not easily 
tire and on which we can maintain health 
and happiness. Watercress is a nice bite, 
but the meal is wheat. 
flavor in a shell, cabbage is 
water: but beef is the good red meat from 
men are built, and pork is close 


Oysters are but a 
almost all 


which 
behind. 

And how about wheat? Is all well in the 
fields? No. Nor is the potato bin to be 
full this winter. If corn fails, what then? 
And corn has failed before, and will again. 
Wheat, beef, pig, corn—these four spell 
strength to the nation, with rice, beans, bar 
ley and oats as substitutes when the palate 
welcomes a new tickle 

But it is in the ground, not under hair, 
where we raise our food. “Give us this day 
our daily bread” is the first and the last of 
prayers. If we have the grain then we have 
the meat, and without the grain we have 
death. 

The world lives from hand to mouth. No 
nation has one year’s food ahead. That is 
why, so many think, or rather the few who 
do think, why a nation, crushed to the dust 
by a conqueror, so soon recovers, if left 
alone. From one to three harvests restore 


things about as they were before. A few stone 
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piles may be missing here and there, and 
ashes and blackened bricks may locate the 
site of a former city, but the rivers run just 
the same, the sun shines on the sod, and 
the good soil holds within itself all of hu- 
man comfort it is well for man to know. 
And no invader can spoil a people of its 
soil, nor can the victors cloud the sun nor 
chill the summer winds. If the national 
debt is too big it is simply sluffed off, as 
a snake creeps from its skin. The means 
vary, from revolution to repudiation, but 
the result is the same. I know of no case 
in history where a nation has paid in full 
an overwhelming war debt, and stood forth 
clear of all claims. It is usually postponed 
a generation or two till the work of national 
and racial evolution attends to such de- 
tails, and from time to time the interest is 
cut down a bit, a fraction at a time, till the 
whole thing gradually is forgotten and dis- 
appears. I know of no man worried about 
paying the debts of his great-grandfather, 
which it all practically amounts to. 

So wars and debts are of only passing 
tho theatrical interest. But when the fields 
stretch bare to the horizon, and the chil- 
dren cry in the land, when the bin and the 
sack is empty and the mothers’ breasts are 
dry—what then? “Go forth and plant.” 
But death comes before the harvest. It is 
too late, and one must plant when the sun 
climbs the sky, when the spring winds blow 
and the waters of the winter snows still 
run over the land. The seeds and the first 
snow flakes must not fall together. 

So how be it if the winter come and want 
is upon the face of the earth? Many will 
die before the ice breaks, and all will hun- 
ger. “When the hunger came” may be 
words with which history will count this 
time. Heretofore if one nation hungered, 
the ships went forth and came back full, 
and all were fed. But today where shall 
the searching ships find food? All nations 
look to America, and America herself fum- 
bles a lean sack and hesitates. Shall our 
own feel want? Shall our little children go 
thru the streets thin and pinched? Keep 
the babies fat. The rest matters little. 

“This great land of ours” is half desert. 
As I have written in these pages before, 
all the plow land in the western half of the 
United States, in a rough square of about 


1,500 miles on a side, all the furrowed acre- 
age can be put into Iowa and Illinois. To- 
day we use but 3 per cent of the surface of 
that half of the United States which lies hot 
and dry west of a line drawn north to Can- 
ada from the western coast line to the Gulf 
of Mexico. And all that man can ever use 
in this area, larger in land surface than all 
Europe; all we can ever sow and reap is 5 
per cent. The water does not fall from the 
heavens to water more than one mile in 
twenty. Look not to that for help. Look 
only to the ground beneath your feet. There 
lies your food, not across the sea. 

Plant, plant, plant! Let the armies march 
as they will; the man who holds the plow 
is the fellow of his race. Why he raises 
grain matters not, just so the grain is here. 
Fight over it as we please, let us have the 
grain over which to fight; but war or peace 
—plant, plant, plant! 

There is a mistaken notion over the earth 
that man has but scratched its surface; 
that in times to come millions and hun- 
dreds of millions will teem where now the 
tropic growth stands and crawls in reeking, 
buzzing loneliness. But mark this well: 
In these tropic lands plants that man can 
eat will not grow. There the hard woods 
flourish, but not the waving corn. Wheat 
must feel the touch of frost or, like the 
white man himself, it will not thrive, and 
will soon degenerate and disappear from 
the land. Look not to tropic dreams for 
more and new food; look at the soil on 
which you stand. Food is there or it is 
nowhere. 

Only on small areas of this globe can 
man raise his food. Without wheat no race 
has yet lived its allotted time. Rice is the 
food of Asia, so most of us believe, but Asia 
is also the home of wheat. Out of Asia 
came most of our daily foods, wheat, oats, 
apples, alfalfa, and probably the chicken 
and the ox. The pig seems to be native to 
all lands, more or less, but of this we are 
by no means sure. The potato stands 
forth as the greatest gift to man from the 
two Americas, with corn a close second, and 
possibly a rival. Millions also believe that 
tobacco is purely American, but man 
smoked nicotine plants untold centuries be- 
fore the first Asiatic drifted along the 
coasts from Hong Kong to Panama and be- 
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yond. The shortest waterway from one to 
another—look on a globe—is hardly ever 
over 200 miles from land. 

“Back to the soil” was first a truism, 
then a real estate slogan, and now it is a 
grim necessity. Over half of our people 
live in cities, but back to the soil they go 
or they die. The need and the result are 
simple—Dig or die. The city will grow 
dim and empty when the fields withhold 
their bounty, and today man must earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow or go 
hungry. He must coax it from his mother 
earth, not wiggle it from his fellow man. 
Nothing makes a man think like an empty 
stomach, nothing else makes him act. We 
live not to get pleasure but to avoid pain. 
And of all pain hunger is the first. Nothing 
but hunger will \bestir the flabby a punch, 
otherwise it takes life with a dozing grunt. 
The tripping, smiling butterfly with para- 
sol wings will forget her bloom and busy 
idleness, and her hands will grow horny 
and her muscles hard—if she must work or 
go hungry. 

All is not well in America. The wolf 
sniffs. And when the winter comes—What 
then? A peaceful people must be a full peo- 
ple. Shrewd Caesar asked for fat followers 
—the lean think too much and act too 
quickly. So far as I am able to read history, 
there are but two tools of government— 
restaurants and theaters. Keep the people 
fed and amused and one can do what one 
wills with them. But when hunger stalks 
the land, then come all the evils and all 
the good whereby men have come up and 
gone down the ladder of history. It is a 
long time since a plague has swept the hu- 
man kind. The doctor with his bottles and 


the scullion with his hose can hold back 
the germs from a well fed people, the sick- 
ness does not ravish a land of plenty. But 
disease feeds on gaunt frames, and plague 
follows famine, 

The war may or may not concern all who 
read this, for these lines go round the earth 
in thin trickles, some to far off Sweden, 
some to South America and China, more to 
the warring nations. But famine and its 
grisly trailer, plague, do concern us all, the 
world around. Plant, plant, plant. As for 
the war, it has ruined my business. One 
cannot write freely when the public brain 
is hot with passion, and I for one have gone 
back to the soil till it is over. In daily 
practice I back the United States blind. | 
dump all the dust in the sack onto the table 
and’ play the U. S. A. right up the middle 
of the board both ways from the ace. But 
I am too ancient and bunged up to be a 
soldier, so I pull down the cover of the old 
number 6 and go back to the ranch. 

In war but three things count, the fort, 
the factory and the farm. Let each man do 
that which he can do best. Writers and 
other non-digging eaters are not wanted for 
the time being—they are not wanted very 
much anyway—so I shall take up the shovel 
and the hoe, ride herd against the coyotes on 
a few feather machines to convert bugs into 
eggs, and make rubber boot tracks in the 
irrigation ditch instead of in the sands of 
time. If I cannot be a soldier, I can feed 
one. Life is a hard joke. 

But lowering over it all, more important 
far than any war, is the threat of famine 
over the earth. Give us this day our daily 
bread—the answer is in the soil beneath 
your feet. 


To a Camp-Robber Bird.* 


Strange, silent bird of the great, wide 
spaces, 
Where wildness reigns supreme; 
You live apart from your other races, 
In scorn of Nature’s dream. 
You choose the cold and lonely regions 
Up in the Northern land, 
Where seasons pass ‘neath Pole Star 
legions, 
With change on every hand. 
You rove, content, thru forest tangles 
And open vales between, 
And seek the peaks where rim-rock 
dangles, 
And nest in the dark ravine. 


A fugitive from rule and order 
Yours is an outlaw’s heart. 

You rob the men that cross the border, 
You shun the busy mart. 

Trails, cabins, tents, you watch and plunder; 
Shrewd, brave in any stress. 

Are you foeor friend? We often wonder— 
Camp-robber in the wilderness! 


—GUY STEALEY 


*This bird, called the Camp-Robber be- 
cause of his well known trait of visiting 
and robbing camps, is tame and boldly fear- 
less and untold company to the men in the 
lonely North countries, 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this depart- 
ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 311.—Flies for Winter Trout 
Fishing. 

Editor Angling Department:—Could you 
give me any information as to what lure to 
use for trout at this time of year? I have 
been fishing twice this spring, put can’t get 
a rise out of the fish with any of the flies 
used—gray hackle, brown hackle, white mil- 
ler, wasp, March brown, red ant and some 
freak flies of my own building. Thinking 
that you might have some information up 
your sleeve, I am after it—wW. S. S., Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


Your letter reached my desk on January 
26th, mailed by you on the 19th. You say: 
“IT have been fishing twice this spring.” 
“This spring!’ I look out of my office win- 
dow, and the thermometer registers exactly 
18 below zero. “Spring!” It will be three 
months before we can venture out after the 
speckled wonders. I can not give you any 
information about such “spring” fishing as 
you indulge in, owing to our closed season. 
I have never caught trout save when insect 
life was plenty upon the surface of the 
water. I used to doubt that trout would 
rise to flies in the winter time, but many 
letters from the West have convinced me 
that winter fly-fishing in states where it is 
allowed is successful. My impression would 
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be that flies like the scarlet ibis, royal 
coachman, silver doctor, professor, - etc., 
would prove attractive, tho, as I have point- 
ed out already, I have had no experience. 
The publication of your letter will undoubt- 
edly bring out some information, but it will 
be too late to aid you this winter, or 
“spring,” as you call it. It will be June 
probably before your letter finds its way 
into the magazine. Will give you some idea 
of the crowded condition of our pages.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 312.—Two Fish on a Single Hook. 


Editor Angling Department:—When I was 
a boy, living near the shores of Pleasant 
Lake, Wright County, Minnesota, I once in- 
vited John Townsend, a neighbor about 60 
years old, to get in my boat and troll for 


bass. He climbed in, grabbed the handline 
and told me to “Get those oars busy, you 
young skeesicks!” I rowed about half a 
mile west, turned and started back. John 
began to haul on the line and swear as soon 
as we got around the turn. Suddenly he 
slacked off, muttered, “The damn fish got 
off,” and slumped back in his seat. Another 
hundred yards and he again began to over- 
hand that line and ejaculate. When he had 
only a few feet of line out he stood up and 
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wung his catch into the boat. He was using 

white grub-worm bait I had dug out of 
he manure pile beside our barn, The worm, 
ninus his insides, still clung to the shank 
f the hook. Above the hook, the line thru 
is gills, was a bass about eight inches long. 
Back of the bass, with the big Limerick 
hook fast in his jaw, was a pickerel of about 
five pounds weight. Those were the days 
when bass fishing was a quick way to get 
a feed. I saw my brother, while fishing 
from the shore with a cotton line and a pole 
cut in the woods, yank out thirty-six bass 
in half an hour. Then mother made him 
clean the whole bunch and walk two miles 
to give away what we could not use, That 
was a rule like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians at our house, no fish or game 
wasted. Get out and give away all you do 
not need. Will some angler please cap this 
story of two fish on a single hook?—E. E. 
H., Los Angeles, Cal. 

There are many strange things happen to 
fishermen, even When the liquid bait is not 
taken, A friend of mine tells of bait fishing 
for bass in a certain lake where pike were 
common, Drawing in a two-pound bass, a 
large pike seized it in his teeth, hanging on 
until gaffed by the boatman. Perhaps the 
pike could not let go, as the angler pulled 
steadily. Another friend spins a still more 
impossible yarn. Fishing with flies for blue- 
gills, he swung a little fellow out of the 
water at the edge of the boat, a pike leaping 
after it and landing in the boat. It weighed, 
so the fisherman asserts, some ounces over 
eleven pounds. I think catching a fish on 
no hook is something more of a feat (yarn) 
than catching two on one hook. Probably 
these incidents will sound tame when some 
of the other fellows disgorge themselves.- 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 313.—Steelhead and Rainbow 
Again. 


Editor Angling Department:—Dislike to 
bother you with another letter, but the an- 
glers around this old mining camp have 
such a variety of fish that I am compelled 
to write for relief. I really think if we were 
confined to a choice between “pumpkin 
seeds” and “bullheads” there would be little 
argument over varieties. As it is, we have 
the whole show—Williamson whitefish, not 
altogether a plebeian, and that incomparable 
fighter, the grayling. And when it comes 
to trout, well, there are Eastern brook, na- 
tive, brown, Dolly Varden, steelhead and 
rainbow. These last two boys are the trou- 
ble-makers, The truth is, they have no busi- 
ness to be so nearly twins that part of the 
fellows think they are really so, while the 
rest of us think they are only cousins, and 
not very affectionate at that. Who is Mr. 
W. M. Keil, author of “The Steelhead 
Trout,” in November Outdoor Life? It 
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seems to me that he has given some pretty 
correct information when he says: “The 
typical rainbow trout (“Salmo irideus’’) and 
other of the rainbow series, even tho sea- 
run and bright silvery in color, can always 
be distinguished as rainbows; and the steel- 
head, whether in salt water or landlocked 
for twenty years in an inland lake, always 
remains a true steelhead.’ Dr. Gilbert and 
William C. Harris both regarded them as 
deserving of separate and specific classifi- 
cation, Some of the bunch claim to have 
seen something somewhere, no doubt in 
France, disputing this last word, the find- 
ings and conclusions of Jordan and Ever- 
mann; but I have been unable to locate such 
an article or its author. Who is Mr. Keil, 
and what opportunity has he had to study 
the trout? It would seem that he must 


have been a close student for some time.— 
B. B., Butte, Mont. 

There appeared in Field and Stream for 
September, 1915, a letter from Mr. William 
L. Finley, state game warden of, Oregon, in 


A GOOD RAINBOW POOL. 


Swallow Falls on Yough River. Compts. V. H. H., 


Deer Park, Ind 
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which the writer asserted, speaking of the 
rainbow and steelhead: ‘Scientifically they 
are considered ‘identical. The steelhead is 
called such because it goes to salt water 
for a while, while the typical rainbow is 
accustomed to stay in fresh water. How- 
ever, in many cases no one can tell by an 
examination of the two side by side which 
is the steelhead and which is the rainbow.” 
But read the letter. I was a little surprised 
that because of the warden’s letter Field 
and Stream promptly classed the two fish 
as belonging to the same species; that in 
spite of such authorities as Jordan and 
Evermann, In Letter No. 179, February 
Outdoor Life, in answer to a question, I 
commented upon the matter. In Field and 
Stream, March, 1916, Mr. Keil answered 
the warden. Whether or not more has been 
added to the controversy, I am unable to 
say. As to Mr. W. M. Keil, “consulting 
fisheulturist,” he is an expert in his chosen 
line, fish propagation, which he has made 
a life-long study. For the last sixteen years 
he has had charge of the Tuxedo Fisheries, 
where, tho located within thirty-five miles 
of New York, he has produced fishing al- 
most equal to that of the wilderness. To 
tell all about the man and his training 
would be impossible with the time and 
space at my command, but I consider his 
opinion worth more than that of a mere 
observer.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 314.—The Caliber of a Light 
Salmon Rod. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please give me the approximate calibers 
for each six inches of a fishing rod (green- 
heart), length, twelve feet? Rod to be used 
for light grilse and salmon fly-fishing. 
Please give the number and size of ferrules 
as well as the diameter.—J. W., Bewick, 
N. S., Canada. 

I have not just the data you require at 
hand, Mr. Frazer gives the following as 
the measurements of a 14 wood salmon rod. 
I quote from “Amateur Rodmaker:” “Length, 
14 ft.; joints, 57%, ins.; weight, 25% ozs. 
. . . Calibers: 24 ins, from butt, 51-64; 2% 
ft., 43-64; 3 ft., 41-64; 314 ft, 39-64; 4 ft., 
37-64; 41% ft., 37-64; ferrule, capped and 
welted, 3% ins. long. Middle joint: Ferrule, 
17-32; 6 ins., 17-32; 1 ft., 83-64; 18 ins., %; 
2 ft., 31-64; 2% ft., 15-32; 3 ft., 7-16; 3% ft., 
13-32; 4 ft., 23-64; 4% ft, 11-32; ferrule, 
capped and welted, 3144 ins. long. Tips: 
Ferrule, 21-64; 6 ins., 5-16; 1 ft, 9-32; 18 
ins., :17-64-. 2 ft., %;: 2% 1. 15-646> 4 ft, 
11-64; 414 ft., 9-64; at top, % in. Top loose 
steel ring. Guides, one agate, balance steel 
snake ring, fourteen in all.” Here is hoping 
that the foregoing may be of some aid to 
you. Perhaps if you must have the exact 
measurements and you were to write to 
some such builder as Mr. Charles F. Orvis 
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of Manchester, Vt., U. S. A., he might be 
able to help you out. I presume that Mr. 
Fraser, the author of the splendid work 
from which the above measurements were 
taken, would be in a position to supply the 
needed information. I will gladly forward 
a letter to him.—O. W. S. 









Letter No, 315.—Plenty of Information in 
Los Angeles. 






Editor Angling Department:—After en- 
joying “The Book of Modern Tackle” in 
February Outdoor Life, I read Letter No. 
280 with much surprise. Why should wom- 
en go to the trouble of asking those ques- 
tions? Los Angeles is one of the greatest 
angling centers in the world, and has sev- 
eral of the finest sporting goods houses in 
the United States. In 1916 there were 22,- 
000 fishing licenses sold in Los Angeles 
County alone. We boast of two of the best 
and most widely known fishing clubs in the 
world, “The Tuna Club” and “The Southern 
California Rod and Reel Club.” Now, this 




























































A 19% STRIPED BASS. 


Taken by Alex, Kaiser, Sacramento, Calif., Nov. 
2, 1916. Rod: 7-oz. split bamboo. Line: No. 40 
Kingfisher. Reel: No. 33 Meek’s ‘Blue Grass.”’ 
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latter club has a ladies’ auxiliary, and if 
the ladies who wrote you will call on Mrs. 
J. Howard Smith, president of the auxiliary, 
or will visit East Lake Park any Sunday 
morning, they will find some of our mem- 
bers on the casting platform and ready to 
give any information in their power. Now, 
in conclusion, can you tell me where I can 
beg, buy or borrow two butt pieces 7 ft. 
long, of A-1 Ton Kin or Calcutta cane’— 
Cc. S. V. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 

I knew that you favored mortals of Los 
Angeles had the best fishing in the world, 
and were yourselves going on to angling 
perfection, but then the letter came, and it 
was a part of my job to answer as best I 
could, tho it certainly was “some order.” 
Folks take it for granted that I can in a 
single reply embody all of my “Trout Lore,” 
“Modern Book of Tackle” and ‘‘Pike Book,” 
not to mention “Familiar Fish’ and “Sal- 
mon and Trout of America.’”’ There is noth- 
ing like being’ a.walking encyclopedia of 
ichthyic lore. ‘All I have to do is open any 
one of 999 faucets and let the “good 
stuff’ run. Am afraid that I cannot be of 
much aid in directing you to your stick of 
cane; could only give you the names of 
dealers. Suppose you write Mr. Perry D. 
Frazer, Ridgewood, N. J.; I am sure he can 
“put you next.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 316.—Books on Mountain Trout 
Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—What book 
would you advise me to secure in order to 
learn how to catch trout? Our fishing is in 
mountain streams and rivers for such trout 
as steelhead, cutthroats, brook, mountain, 
etc.—W. F. J., Harlowton, Mont. 


There is no single book upon trout-fishing 
which will give all the necessary informa- 
tion. A little reflection will convince you 
of the truthfulness of the statement, There 
is nothing better than Southard’s some- 
what expensive “Trout Fly-Fishing in Amer- 
ica,” tho I should recommend for your par- 
ticular use “The Dry Fly and Fast Water,” 
by La Branche. You will find a vast amount 
of reliable information in “Salmon and 
Trout,” by Sage and others. But the books 
upon the subject are legion, the present 
writer having had his say in “Trout Lore.” 
All these books can be secured thru Out- 
door Life.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 317.—The Ethics of Sportsman- 
ship. 


Editor Angling Department:—Letter No. 
281, in the February issue, entitled “An An- 
swer to the Wader Man,” has inspired me 
to take a chance at the editor’s waste bas- 
ket. The question brought up there, either 
consciously or otherwise, is not new, but 
certainly is important. The question as I 
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see it is, “What is an angler?” or perhaps 
it might be stated as, “When is a fisherman 
an angler?” To my mind it is absura to 
maintain that either clothes or equipment 
have any bearing upon the case. It Is as 
ridiculous to assert that a four-ounce fly 
rod is a requirement as it is to say that 
ragged clothes and a cut pole make a true 
angler. Either individual may or may not 
be an angler. “E. C. H.” of Roseburg, Ore., 
leaves a very serious doubt regarding his 
qualifications as an angler when he says: 
“We catch lots of fish, sometimes bringing 
them home when we can’t find some one to 
give them to.” If we are to assume from 
this that “E. C. H.” catches and kills fish 
for which he has no use, he forfeits all 
claim to .ae title “angler.” If a fisherman 
believes that his claims to the honored 
name are proportional to his ability to de- 
stroy fish, there is certainly a wide gap 
between him and the title he covets. A 
lot of us who fish believe that an angler is 
one who gets his pleasure primarily from 
being outdoors close to the living wild 
things, and in outwitting the game fish 
caught. We believe that the angler likes 
least of all the killing of fish and that his 
last desire is to count his daily score. We 
believe the angler never kills a game fish 
or any harmless wild life unless he has a 
definite use for it. Finally, we believe a 
basis on which to judge whether a man is 
an angler or a fisherman should in no way 
depend upon his clothes, tackle or skill, ex- 
cept in so far as they reflect his attitude 
toward the conservation of fish life and his 
courtesy towards the anglers of the present 
and future—W. D. Y., Everett, Wash. 


I have your opinion regarding the defini 
tion of the word “angler,” and must say 
that in the main I agree with you. An 
angler, as I see it, is a sportsman, and a 
sportsman is an individual in whom the 
spirit of fair play is raised to the n-th 
power. It is not a matter of tackle, taking 
fish, clothes, tho these may play some part 
in it: it is a matter of taking no mean and 
unfair advantage of fur, fin, feather or fel 
low-being. There is more sport in playing 
a three-pound trout on a three-ounce rod 
than there would be in playing the same 
fish on a cane pole, tho perhaps not a bit 
more sportsmanship. I have seen men tak- 
ing bass on heavy tackle and playing their 
captures in the most approved style. I do 
not think you are right in jumping to the 
conclusion that “E. C. H.” is a destroyer of 
fish—I don’t like the harsh word Friend 
Shields used to use so much—simply be- 
cause of what he said about giving fish 
away. One of the delights of my life has 
been to aispose of my catch to some less 
favored individual. Last spring two of the 
largest fish I took upon a certain day were 
left with a neighbor who was confined to 
his bed, and I considered myself a truer 
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angler because the spirit moved me to make 
the present.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 318—Tackle for Texas Salt- 
Water Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—What rod, 
reel and line would you consider best for 
salt-water fishing for trout and redfish, at 
Corpus Christi, Texas? Are there any arti- 
ficial lures good for those fish? Handline 
and live bait seem most largely used. Would 
there be any advantage to a free-spool reel? 
Are the night lines much used?—L. M. §., 
Mountain View, Cal. 

You have opened a wide topic when you 
ask regarding sea tackle. I realize that 
handline fishing is largely resorted to, as it 
was quite recently for such fish as pike 
and muske—but the rod and reel forms a 
much more satisfactory and sportsmanlike 
outfit. As to rods, let me say that it is 
largely a matter of individual choice as to 
the material, tho probably a well-made split 
bamboo would receive first place, tho the 
solid woods have their advocates. Let the 
rod be about seven feet long with a weight 
of, say, twenty-two ounces. My choice for 
a reel would be a plain double multiplying, 
capable of carrying 100 yards of heavy line 
with ease. I can not answer regarding arti- 
ficial baits, tho I would try a squid and, 
say, a south coast minnow. Have not heard 
of the night lures being used for the sort of 
angling you have in mind. Suppose you 
write F. R. Maxwell, Arlington, Texas, to 
put you in touch with some salt-water fish- 
erman, There is a man in Galveston by 
the unusual name of Snarrenberger, who 
used to write good stuff upon gulf fishing, 
tho I have not his street and number, and 
have forgotten the handle to his name. By 
the way, a tackle house like that of William 
Mills and Son of New York would be more 
than likely to possess just the information 
you desire.—v. W. S. 


Letter No. 319.—Preserving Salmon Eggs. 


Editor Angling Department:—I can an- 
swer the request of Letter No. 282, found-in 
the February Outdoor Life. Those who de- 
sire to preserve salmon eggs for trout bait 
should rip open the cases in which the eggs 
are contained and shake them apart. Put 
a kettle on the stove with about a gallon of 
water in it, or enough to cover the eggs 
nicely. To one-half gallon of eggs add one 
heaping teaspoonful of saltpetre and one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Do not put in the 
eggs until the water begins to boil. Cook 
the eggs about twenty minutes, drain off 
the water and spread them out on red flan- 
nel and sprinkle over a good handful of 
sugar. Keep them in a warm room. Let 
them dry, stirring until you can thread on a 
hook without breaking. The sugar keeps 
them from moulding when sealed up in 
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jars. Use Mason jars and good rubbers. | 
was on the coast for eight years and did a 
good deal of trout fishing, and the above 
was the method employed for preserving 
the eggs.—J. O. Mc., Salida, Colo. 


I have your formula for preserving salmon 
eggs, which I shall gladly and gratefully 
publish, as it fills an often-expressed desire 
for information. I hope that some of our 
subscribers will report the results of their 
experiments along the line, as that will 
also prove of interest. Your information 
is but another proof of what we have often 
asserted, to-wit, if you are in doubt about 
any angling matter, ask the Fireside, for 
when the editor is unable to give the re- 
quired information, some good reader has 
just what is needed up his sleeve. Your 
true angler is always ready to divide with 
his fellows.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 320.—A Stocked Pond Problem. 


Editor Angling Department:—On my 
ranch I have a lake of some eighty acres in 
extent; peat formation, many water lilies 
and tules around the shores, Is well stocked 
with trout, silver, salmon; English brook 
and squawfish. Has been stocked for twen- 
ty-five years. What I want to know is, why 
I can’t catch some of the large fish? Those 
taken by me are not over eighteen inches 
in length. I have used the Wilson, Pfluger, 
Kewell-Stewart and several other kinds of 
bait hooks with No. 3 spoons attached. 
What shall I use to take the big ones?— 
G. L. G., Sagle, Ore. 


It is somewhat difficult to answer your 
question, First of all, how do you know 
there are larger‘fish in your pond than 
those of eighteen inches taken? The size 
of fish is determined by the amount of food, 
providing the water and surroundings are 
right. A marshy lake or pond seems rather 
a strange trout water to me, and I argue 
that your lake must be marshy, else why 
would cattails and water lilies be present? 
If there are larger fish in the great depths, 
then bait, still fishing, should reveal them. 
I would try salmon eggs or angleworms, 
after nightfall, heavily weighted hook on the 
bottom. That just to prove there are larger 
trout than eighteen-inchers. A live shiner 
minnow, even a live mouse, will sometimes 
stir the big fellows to attack. Do you ever 
see them feeding upon the surface? If so, 
watch for the fly they rise to and use that. 
The lures you have used strike me as being 
bass lures rather than trout inviters. I 
should like to help you solve the problem 
with my rod, but as that is an impossibility, 
I shall be glad to learn how you progress.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 321.—Sucking Sound of Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Last sum- 
mer while fishing in the South Park coun- 
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try, Colorado, I was casting from a very 
grassy bank and noticed a sound resembling 
a sucking sound, on the opposite bank. I 
wondered if frogs made that sound, and 
about concluded that it was from a frog. 
However, on looking over, I saw a trout 
with his head almost out of the water. He 
seemed to be sucking around the grass 
which fell from the bank into the water, 
which grew so long that it fell down over 
the bank and grew into the water. This 
trout seémed to be after something, and the 
sucking sound continued. Finally I imagine 
the trout got scared, and disappeared, but 
later I heard the same sound at another 
part of the stream, and-saw another trout 
(or possibly the same trout) going thru 
the same maneuvers as the first one. 1 
should imagine these trout were eight or ten 
inches long, as I got some of them apout 
that long, and I noticed that the ones 1 
caught were what we call the “Native” va- 
riety. You have heard the untidy man at 
the table eating soup, and making a rather 
sucking sound. That was a good deal the 
same sound these trout made, only it was 
a more rasping sound than‘the soup-eating 
one.—J. A. M., Denver, Colo. 

I presume your fish were finding some 
sort of food either attached to the draping 
grasses or perhaps falling therefrom into 
the water. I know that trout—all fish as 
for that—feed upon the minutest forms of 
life. Perhaps if you had watched them care- 
fully you would have discovered what it 
was they were “mouthing.” Upon the other 
hand, perhaps the fish were unwell, or as 
we say of the aquarium denizens, “lacked 
air.” I have often watched fish which I 
have confined for study, and after the water 
has remained unchanged for any length of 
time, they swim about “mouthing” the sur- 
face, making an audible sound. I have never 
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seen wild fish act in that manner, however, 
unless suffering from disease. A few years 
ago a certain trout stream much fished by 
me was filled with diseased fish; then often 
I would note what you have described 


Probably the publication of your letter will 
bring out further information. 


O.W.S 
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TWO BIG RAINBOWS 


Caught by O. C 
May 24, 1916. One 33 


Frisbee in White River, Wash 


inches, the other 27 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 


(Continued From Last 


Month. ) 


Surface-Underwater Lures. 


By O. W. Smith. 


As to whether the surface-underwater was 
an invention or a discovery, I am unable 
to say. I am inclined to think it the latter. 
Someone discovered that a stick whittled in 
a certain shape, if drawn thru the water, 
would submerge, coming 
to the surface as soon as 
tension on the line was 
released. Such, in a 
word, is the modern sur- 
face-underwater lure, tho 
the movement is pro- 
duced by various schemes and attachments. 
I can well remember the first lure of the 





THE 
SURFACE- 
UNDER- 
WATER. 





kind which came may way. I saw it in a 
tackle store window, the occasion of many 
a contemptuous remark, and the butt of 
many a joke. While I, like other anglers, 
made all manner of sport of the thing, | 
stole back and purchased it on the sly for 
a surreptitious tryout. Not that I thought 
it possessed any great virtue, but because | 
have never been able to pass up any new 
idea in tackle without investigating. It was 
not much of a lure as lures go in this year 
of grace 1916—just a slant-nosed block of 
green-painted wood, unlike any fish food 
ever seen or imagined. I visited an unfre- 
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quented ‘bass hole’ along 
towards the edge of evening, 
when I was reasonably cer- 
tain that no one would see 
me, I cast and began to reel. 
Down, down went the lure. 
Now Fate, Luck, or whatever 
it is that rules in the lives 
of fishermen, had its eye on 
me and my new wrinkle. 
First a big pike took the 
lure, then a goodly bass con- 
nected up, followed at the 
next cast by what Henry Guy 
Carlton calls a “hum-dinger.” 
Perhaps my success was the 
result of a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances, but 
I gave, and still give, all the 
credit to that first surface- 
underwater, 
The surface 
possesses 


underwater 
many of the ad- 
vantages of the underwater 
and none of its disadvant- 
ages. Of course there 
times when the absolute un- 

derwater is the successful lure, as there 
are occasions and water where the Si- 
mon pure surface lure is 
the attractive thing. ¢The 
surface lures were treat- 
ed in this department 
last month, and the un- 
derwaters will be dis- 
cussed next.) The great advantage of 
the surface-underwater is the same as 
that of the surface lure, it will re- 


are this class of 
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SOME NEW SUBMERGERS. 


. Some one discovered that a stick whittled 
in a certain shape, if drawn thru the water, would 
submerge.” 


main on the surface if the caster does 
not reel, coming to the surface when- 
ever he stops. Its peculiar advantage is 
found in its ability to sound the depths at 
the behest of the caster. The motion of the 
lure is as erratic as the angler well can 


There 
lures as in the simple surface plugs.” 
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A STUDY IN FORM. 
is not as wide a divergence in the body-form of 


wish, brought about by the shape of the 
forepart, fluting, or attachments. The first 
surface-underwaters used by me _ simply 
went down, tho today almost any movement 
can be secured, from an up-and-down wave- 
like motion to an erratic gyratory cork- 
screw. All else being equal, I think the 
more erratic the movement of the sub- 
merged lure the greater its attractivity. As 
to whether or not its resemblance to a 
“wounded minnow” has any bearing on the 
matter, it is exceedingly problematical. 
Parenthetically, I doubt if we should speak 
of a lure as “attractive”; rather of its power 
to attract attention, for I am convinced it is 
the movement and not the lure itself which 
impels the fish to attack. 

As will be discovered from a study of the 
photographs herewith reproduced, there ix 
not as wide a divergence in shape of this 
class of lures as there is of the simple sur- 
face types. The minnow shape is the preva- 
lent form. Naturally a 
lure built to swim be- 
neath the surface will 
be patterned after swim- 
ming animals; in no 
other manner can we achieve our purpose. 
It is exceedingly difficult to produce a quick 
sidewise movement, like the dart of a fright- 
ened minnow, unless you duplicate to a 
greater or less degree the form of the fish; 
consequently, as you will discover, that is 
the generally accepted shape. 

A great many lures are submerged thru 
weights or metal attachments, while still 
others dive because the head or body is 
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haped to produce that result. Naturally, 
may not illustrate all of any given type, 
simply show a few illus- 
trative of general prin- 
ciples. It -is surprising 
what a change a single 
groove will make in the 
iction of a lure. One much employed by 
me has a slash upon either side of the body, 
extending frem near the head well back. 
That lure will dive and ricochet in a most 
confusing and attention-attracting manner. 
Another has simply a hollow on the upper 
side, extending down to the under surface, 
giving it a shovel-nosed appearance. What 
that lure will do in the water is most sur- 





SHAPED 
SINKERS. 








SHAPED DIVERS. 


; Many lures are submerged thru weights 
or metal attachments, while others dive because 
the head or body is shaped to produce that result.’ 


prising. Another maker has bored a taper- 
ing hole from near the head on the under 
surface diagonally up and back toward the 
rear, As the lure is drawn thru the water 
the water is forced in at the large orifice, 
back and out thru the small hole. The re- 
sult, of course, is that the lure goes down. 
I know of no plug more fishlike in its move- 
ments, The grooving of the head is various, 
from the shovel-nose, just described, to a 
simple quadruple fluted head. 

Another method used to cause the lure to 
dive is to attach the line slightly back from 
the point of the nose, often used in combina- 
tion with shaped head or metal attachment. 
The angler can alter the motion of a lure 
by simply attaching the 
line at a different point, 
tho to remove the screw- 
eye is to break the 
enamel and so admit wa- 
ter, the disastrous consequences of which 
have been pointed out in an earlier article. 
Some makers have a patent attachment, 
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allowing tnree or four different points of 
connection. Others allow the angler to use 
the lure “either end foremost,” the action 
differing with the connection. One can not 
enlarge too much upon the result of line 


LINE ATTACHMENT 


Some makers have 
allowing three or four 
tion,’’ 


attachment or of reversing lures, even when 
the latter was not in the mind of the maker. 
A bit of originality on the part of the an- 
gler, combined with a study of lures or of 
such photographs as illustrate this chapter, 
will result in changing the action of many 
a familiar plug. Not so long ago my leader 
fouled with one of the side hooks, the lure 
darting from side to side in wide circles, 
and yet it just that motion a three 
pound large-mouth found irresistible. ‘‘Hap- 
pened so?” Wait. I could not catch fish 
when I used the lure as the maker planned 
it should be employed, but with the leader 
attached to one of the side hooks I caught 
three bass. I give you the incident for 
what it is worth. My explanation at the 
time was that the fish were “lazy,” and the 
slow-moving lure—to reel rapidly was to 
pull the plug out of the water—appealed to 
them, and then the motion was different. 

I have already mentioned the metal at 
tachments—collars, shovels, wings, etc., 
which are fastened to lures to compel them 
to sound the depths. There is no doubt 
that the glittering of metal also attracts the 
bass’ attention, so the 
thing serves a double 
purpose, As already re- 
marked, so many of 
these various features 
are combined in a single 
lure that it is exceedingly difficult to write 
of a given attachment or method of sub- 
merging separately. In some surface-under- 
waters these metal disks or guides are at- 
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tached in such a way as to 
resemble fins when the lure 
is drawn thru the water. 
Undoubtedly we have not 
seen the end of these metal 
guides; instead we are at 
the beginning. As one sits 
before a well-supplied cabi- 
net of lures he can not help 
being impressed with the in- 
finite possibilities of the sur- 
face underwater forms. I 
sometimes imagine that the 
half-formed plan which I am 
cherishing in the back cham- 
berg of my mind will result 
in a more attractive and suc- 
cessful surface - underwater 
than has yet been produced. 
That is the conceit of your 
dyed-in-the-wool caster. 
With the surface lure it is 
the initial splash, the com- 
motion at the beginning of - Metal attachments—collars, shovels, wings, etce.—which 
the in-reeling, which at- are fastened to lures to compel them to sound the depths.”’ 
tracts the fish’s attention, 
while with the surface-underwater it is the surface-underwater, for it combines good 
the “lame-duck” motion of the moving features of both the surface and the under- 
lure that inveigles the water styles. As to which of the many 
touchy bass to attack. ures upon the market to select is more than 
The lure which travels | know. I would not hazard a guess, and 
in a straight line be- ye well assured, it would be but a guess. J 
neath ere - tt am always prone to smile when I read of 
rales aie bl ved yo some fellow who, after trying half a dozen 
ian: whisk @ashen aout or more lures, without results, turns in des- 
‘ peration to “Pro. Blinkity Blink’s Blunkity 


in a sort of subaqueous 3 : : 
mad dervish dance, But, as was emphasized Blunk Bug,” taking a backload of large fish 


at the beginning of these articles, there are in less than an hour. “Don’t I believe it?” 
times when the fish prefer the all-surface Of course I do. Here is the truth: The day 
lure, when they are feeding on the surface. after, that particular surface-underwater 
For an all-around lure, for use day in and would have failed and some of the unsuc- 
day out, on all sorts of waters, and under’ cessful plugs won out. Sufficient unto the 
varying weather conditions, I would select day is the lure therefor. 


METAL GUIDES OR SUBMERGERS. 
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The Pike Book. 


Chapter I!1.—Description of the American Pikes. 
By 0. W. Smith. 


“One of the earliest writers by whom the pike is distinctly chronicled is Ausonius, living 
about the middle of the fourth century, and who thus asperses its character: 


. ‘Lucius obscurus ulva, lacunas 
Obsidet, Hic, nullos mensarum lectus ad usus, 
Fumat fumosis olide nidore popinis. 


‘The wary Luce, ’midst wrack and rushes hid, 
The scourge and terror of the scaly brood, 
Unknown at friendship’s hospitable board, 
Smokes 'midst the smoky tavern’s coarsest food.’” 


Pennel’s “Book of the Pike.” 


My readers have already discovered that ferentiate it from the common pickerel, tho 
America is rich in pikes. The Old World the latter name is often bestowed upon the 
can boast of but one species, “Esox lucius,” great pike and even the muskellunge. The 
the fish which with us should be known as_ great pike is fairly common in all suitable 
the Great Lakes pike, or great pike, to dif- waters of North America, Europe and Asia, 
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he one cosmopolitan of the family. In 
North America we have, according to Jor- 
an and Evermann, six additional species, 
o-wit, the banded pickerel, little pickerel, 
astern pickerel, muskellunge, chautauqua 
muskellunge and great northern pike, which 
vith propriety might be called the North 
Wisconsin-Minnesota muskellunge, for the 
name pike is here misleading. As there is 
considerable confusion in the minds of an- 
glers regarding the several species of pike, 
it seems wise to devote some time and 
space to the discussion of the subject. 

Perhaps for convenience it might be a 
good plan to tabulate the family, giving 
common names, scientific names and range, 
following with a more or less complete de- 
scription of each species: 

Little pickerel, grass pike; “Esox vermi- 
culatus.” Upper Mississippi Valley and 
streams emptying into Lakes Erie and 
Michigan. ; 

Banded pickerel;' “Esox americanus.” 
East of the Alleghany Mountains, from 
Massachusetts to Florida, 

Eastern pickerel, green pike, jack; ‘““Esox 
reticulatus.” Common everywhere east and 
south of the Alleghanies, from Maine to Ar- 
kansas; common in the Ozark region. 

Common pike, Great Lakes pike, pickerel; 
“Esox lucius.” From New York and the 
Ohio River northward; common in Canada; 
not found on Pacific Coast outside Alaska. 

Muskellunge; “Esox masquinongy.” Na- 
tive of all the Great Lakes, upper St. Law- 
rence River and tributary streams; also 
certain northern lakes. 

Chautauqua muskellunge; “Esox ohien- 
sis.” Chautauqua Lake chiefly, but has 
been reported from certain portions of the 
Ohio Valley. 

Great northern pike; “Esox ‘immacula- 
tus.” Only found in Eagle Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, and other small lakes in the northern 
part of that state and in Minnesota, 

The first three fish mentioned deserve 
the name pickerel, a cognomen which, by 
the way, should never be applied to any 
other pike. Bear in mind that a pickerel is 
not a small pike; it will remain a pickerel 
and small all the days of its aqueous ex- 
istence. The fisherman can easily tell 
whether or not a given capture is a pick- 
erel or an immature pike. If both the cheek 
and gill cover is covered with scales, it is 
the former. Hold that one fact in mind and 
you will never be confused. A pike has the 
cheek covered with scales, while the lower 
half of the gill cover is bare, always; a pick- 
erel has both “squamated” covered with 
scales. 

To describe the three pickerels is hardly 
necessary, the Mississippi Valley fish not 
being found in the eastern portion of the 
country, while the two eastern pickerels 
are not found in the West. The Western 
pickerel is almost a duplicate of the banded 
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pickerel, indeed, may be said to be the 
western representative of that fish, and is 
found in all weedy and sluggish streams 
thruout its range. It is a small fish, a ‘“‘boy’s 
fish,” seldom attaining a greater length than 
a foot and a weight of a pound or so. Tho 
many anglers affect to despise both these 
fish, I can enjoy a day with the little fellows 
if properly equipped, as will hereinafter 
appear. 

The Eastern pickerel, or jack, is some- 
thing of a fish, under favorable conditions, 
reaching a length of two feet or so and at 
taining a weight of several pounds. This 
fish is built more on the lines of a pike, tho 
the coloration is markedly different. The 
belly is always white, while the sides are 
an olive-brown or greenish, with a sort of 
goldenrod lustre; the lower fins quite often 
are pink, almost red. The sides are covered 
with dark lines and streaks, oblique and 
horizontal, forming a rough sort of network; 
hence the name sometimes bestowed upon 
it, “chain pickerel.’’ Of course “reticulatus”’ 
is never found in the Middle West, so there 
is little danger of confusing it with “vermi- 
culatus,” if that were possible. Later on, 
when we come to talk of fishing for pick- 
erel, we will class these three fish as one, 
for the methods used in angling for one 
may well be employed for all. 

Undoubtedly more than one-half of the 
so-called pickerel taken in the Middle West 
are true pike, the cosmopolite of the fam- 
ily. If, as the fish savants assert, “vermi- 
culatus” seldom attains a weight much in 
excess of a pound or so, then a great major- 
ity of “pickerel”’ caught in the Mississippi 
Valley are something else, for the average 
fish is considerably heavier, If the angler 
will bear in mind the one point mentioned 
regarding all pickerel, the squamation of the 
cheek and gill cover, and will examine his 
capture carefully, he can set his mind at 
rest. Any pike with cheek covered with 
scales, while the gill cover has only the 
upper half decorated, is a true pike. 

We have to do with a real fish now, a 
pike worth while. Personally I had just as 
soon fish for pike as muskellunge, for the 
former will attain a weight of forty pounds 
or so, a sixteen or twenty-pound fish being 
not at all uncommon, Pound for pound, I 
cannot see much difference in game qual- 
ities between the great pike and muskel- 
lunge, tho I do not know what anglers will 
do to me for confessing to such heresy. 

As this fish co-exists with the Great 
Lakes muskellunge, the angler should be 
able to tell the two apart, which is an easy 
matter if he still hold in mind the cheek- 
scaling of the pike—cheek and upper half 
of the gill cover. The muskellunge, upon 
the other hand, can show scales only upon 
the upper half of both. If you find that a 
eapture of yours is without ‘scales upon the 
lower half of cheek and gill cover, be as- 
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sured that you have taken a muskellunge, 
no matter what its shape or color or mark- 
ings. However, in body form and color, the 
pike does not ordinarily resemble the mus- 
kellunge, being more “pot-bellied” and of a 
darker hue. 

The coloration and markings of the pike 
is more constant, at least so it is said, than 
that of any other member of the family. 
The ground color is a dirty greenish-gray, 
darker on the back and paling to a clear 
white upon the belly. The sides, from heaa 
to tail, are decorated with many irregular, 
oblong yellowish-white spots, each usually 
smaller than the eye, and of a lighter shade 
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than the ground color. Ofttimes it seems 
as tho the spots or blotches were arranged 
in rows running from head to tail, tho this 
is not a constant feature, or rather is a 
case where the eye is deceived; lay a rule 
along the side of a fresh-caught fish and dis- 
cover for yourself. The caudal, dorsal and 
anal fins are also spotted or splashed with 
spots darker than the ground color. The 
head is large for the size of the body, some- 
times being one-fourth as long; while the 
jaws open wide and are armed with a truly 
formidable array of strong teeth. Ill betides 
the angler who is unfortunate enough to get 
his hand caught between those cruel jaws. 


(To Be Continued Next Month.) 


A Trip to the Gunnison. 
By Dr. F. R. Maxwell. 


For several years I haye been giving 
some attention to bait casting and fly-fish- 
ing in the Lone Star State, and I also 
spend from four to six weeks each year fish- 
ing in Colorado. In fact, I spend so much 
time fishing some of my friends think I am 
slightly nutty on the subject. 

It’s like Post says, “there is a reason’; 
one word tells the story, health. Some years 
ago I was a down-and-outer, and thru out- 
door recreation and sane living I am today 
enjoying splendid health a better practice 
than when I devoted all my time to trying 
to get my hooks on the elusive American 
dollar. My system is this: I concentrate 
my efforts while in the office, and on Sat- 
urday go fishing. You say, “How can you 
afford it?” My answer is, “I do afford it.” 
It’s far better to take a day off every week 
than it is to hold down a bed in a nerve 
garage. Do you get me? 

Accordingly I endeavor to ooze a small 
amount of outdoor sport in with my work, 
and I find it makes a splendid mixture. So, 
when on July 20th, a friend of mine called 


me over long distance and whispered some- 
thing like this, “How about leaving for Colo- 
rado on the 26th?” I said: “Bill, you are on. 
I am very near burning up with the pisca- 
torial passion; kindly lead to where the 
speckled beauties lie.” Accordingly we left 
on the above-mentioned date. Our party in- 
cluded Dr. and Mrs. Allison of Fort Worth, 
Texas, my Lindy Lou and yours truly. Leav- 
ing Fort Worth we traveled along the Gulf- 
Colorado highway to Pueblo, Colo., nothing 
of interest happening other than having a 
glorious good time and the full enjoyment 
of the relaxation due to getting away from 
the daily grind of aching teeth and unstable 
nervous systems. (Dr. Allison is connected 
with a sanitarium for making good nerves 
out of bad ones. I know what I am talking 
about, as I had the extreme pleasure of hold- 
ing down one of his nice little white beds 
for many months once upon a time. In 
other words, he_-was oozing into my system 
what is known as the modified rest cure 
for blownout nerve cells. It’s better to fish, 
fellows, before you have the aforesaid blow- 


SUPPER IS ALMOST READY. 





VIEW ON THE GUNNISON 


out, as it’s not so big a job as it is when 
you start the fishing stunt late.) 

While in Pueblo we purchased the neces- 
sary flies—those guaranteed to get the hon- 
est-to-goodness big: ones; then traveled on 
to Salida, where we sustained a compound 
fracture of the rear spring. This, however, 
did not delay us long, and we were soon on 
our way to the famous Gunnison River, the 
home of the big boys. Our destination be- 
ing “The Jointed Rod Resort,” conducted by 
Mr. A. L. Wilson, who is the whole show 
on the premises, as he does all the cooking, 
entertaining guests and putting in extra 
time fishing; in fact, he is a very busy man; 
if you doubt it just visit him next season 
for a few weeks and keep your eye on the 
indicator and you will see Mr. A. L. “going 
some,” believe me. 

Our stay of sixteen days on the Gunnison 
was one of very great pleasure in many 
ways, getting away from the convention- 
alities of every-day life, with nothing to do 
but have a good time and dream about the 
big one that got away and to think how we 
would connect with him on the next trip 
down to the place by the big rocks. Say, 
don’t overlook a bet as to how that camp 
cooking tasted, for it was some doings! Of 
course there was some smoke and a few un- 
ladylike mosquitoes, but that was a part of 
the trip and really furnished a certain 
amount of diversion for the women folk. 
You know how much the ladies as a rule 
like smoke. 


Coming back we broke the rear axle while 
making a double-action curve on Tomiche 
Creek near the town of Sargent, Colo. This 
was certainly enough to make a preacher 
cuss, as all on earth we needed was just 
a rear axle, and it’s so easy to get axles; 
all we had to do was to just step over to 
the shop and get one; but listen to me, it 
was some perambulating before we secured 
this little piece of hardware. However, it 
came as all good things do, in the course of 
time, and we departed from that immediate 
vicinity soon enough to reach home before 
our B. V. D.s were out of season. (This 
reference to the drygoods is meant for Dr 
A. and myself, as my Lindy Lou is liable 
to get her lamps on this, and the very old 
Nick would be to pay in my home camp. 
Take it from me, don’t get your calico do- 
ings “riled up,’ or the old home will not be 
the same.) 

With but very few exceptions our trip 
was one round of pleasure, and, as in past 
years, we returned home feeling that the 
time had been well spent and I am sure we 
will do a similar stunt next season. In re- 
gard to tne fishing on the Gunnison, will 
say I was to some extent disappointed, as 
the river was more or less muddy all the 
time we were there, but We had excellent 
sport and caught some very creditable fish, 
but no record-breakers. We caught enough 
each day for our needs—and what more 
does a fellow want? Yes, some “big ones’ 
got away, but that is another story. 


Harmless Infatuation. 


Being a Sincere Attempt to Describe the Attractivity of Trout 


Fishing. 


Text and Photographs by O. Warren Smith. 


(Infatuatus, p. p. of infatuare, to infatu- 
ate; pref. in-infatuus, foolish.) “Infatuate— 
“To inspire with a foolish and extravagant 
passion,” says Webster. Tho my friends 
hold otherwise, I maintain that my title is 
not a good one. While I am ready to con- 
fess to an “extravagant passion” for trout 


fishing, I do not for a moment admit that it 
is “foolish.” “Foolish! Foolish!” Shades 
of the prioress of St. Albans and of Izaak 
Walton. “Foolish,” forsooth! Is it foolish 
to get out where the free breezes blow and 
the fairies hold high carnival in every leafy 
dell? More than once I have caught a 
663 
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A SPLENDID POOL AND SOMETHING 


“. . . IT pray God that my spiritual perception may never be- 
come dulled, e’en tho I live and die in a fool’s paradise.”’ 


glimpse of the laughing Faun in hot pursuit 
of the fleet-footed Dryad. When seated on 
the marge of some limpid pool, shaded by 
hoary trees, thinking thoughts I never think 
of thinking elsewhere, again and again Or- 
pheus has slipped between the pillared 
trunks, singing as the gods alone can sing. 
Don’t make any mistake about the matter, 
Dian’s solitude is found by the limpid, liquid, 
languorous trout stream. What was that? 
“You never saw a god?” Well, don’t you 
wish you could? 

The uninitiated and unimaginative think 
the trout angler fishes for fish, not knowing 
that the true follower of Izaak Walton 
fishes for something much more intangible 
and real, We will wake up some day to 
discover that the intangibles are the real- 
ities, and the so-called realities the intang- 
ibles. Bluntly, that which is not, is; while 
that which is, is not. Make the most of it. 
I pray God that my spiritual perfection may 
never become dulled, e’en tho I live and die 
in a fool’s paradise. The longer I fish the 
more thoroly am I convinced that what I 


MORE. 


see and sense is in the hear 
of me. Turner, splashing 
riot of color on quiverin 
canvas, saw more truly tha 
the sense-dulled yokel wh 
rushed his hay into th: 
barn because the carmin¢ 
splashed, upheaped cloud 
meant rain simply. Th 
sound of water’ tumblin; 
over rocks in reckless abar 
don is either “noise” o 
“liquid music,” as you hea: 
with the ear or soul o 
you. The emboldened violet 
creeping to the water’s edg: 
that she may see her fac« 
in the pool blow, is a “posy’ 
simply, or an “expression o! 
Deity,” as your vision is 
clear or holden. If the glint 
of the guinea stamp musi 
needs dazzle my eyes so that 
I shall be unable to see that 
which is not, then welcome 
empty pocketbook and pot- 
ter’s field. The rays of the 
setting sun glorify the win 
dows of the poorhouse as 
transcendently as those of 
the palace. 

Did someone ask, “What 
has all that to do with trout 
fishing?” That, brother, IS 
trout fishing as I view it. 

When, overnight, the baby 
leaves, evanescent and ethe 
real, push out to full leaf- 
hood; and the quiet and re- 
tiring spring flowers give 
place to the more assertive 
and sturdy blossoms of early 
summer; when the first robin broods are 
leaving their nests, and the gentle and 
self-effacing warblers are incubating; when 
every passing hour works a change in wood 
and meadow, real tho subtle; then, as you 
would become acquainted with the Un- 
knowable, see the Unseeable, shoulder rod 
and creel and hie you to some trout stream. 
It may be a recreation, it may be going to 
market; it should be a spiritual exercise. 

Tackle is not so much a matter of mo 
ment as some of us would have you believe 
Just now I do not care whether you use a 
Leonard rod or a department store pole, an 
English or American reel, a tapered or level 
line, artificial flies or common earth worms 
(Parenthetically, I am a tackle crank; my 
readers know that right well.) What I am 
anxious about is that you, like Peter, go 
fishing. Flirt with the meandering brook 
let; hunt warbler’s nests; lie upon the 
shady banks and listen to the bird songs 
or the siren music of the tumultuous rapids. 
Give the God of the Out-o’doors a chance at 
you. Forget the busy world and its little 
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fairs; live for one day in the realm of big 
iings. The big things are spiritual, the lit- 

» things are temporal. It is just as im- 
ortant, and a whole lot more satisfactory, 
» be able to distinguish the song of the 
hestnut-sided warbler from that of the yel- 
w as it is to distinguish between the clink 
f a silver and lead dollar. I honestly be- 
ieve that to acquire the spiritual message 
of the Open is more worth while than to 
possess the title deed of the land. I do not 
isk you to agree with me, and by the same 
token I do not care if you disagree; but it 
is time you adventured the Intangible. 
Moses dwelt forty years in the wilderness 
before the bush blazed. 

Don’t think tor an instant that I do not 
enjoy playing a doughty trout, for I do. To 
see the four-ounce rod bend 4s a reed before 
a tempest, while the taut line hums like an 
Eolian harp as the fish rips it thru the 
water, and the reel shrieks staccato pro- 
tests to the vanishing line—ah, that is 
sport! Hither and’ yon rushes the fish. 
Outreaching branch and rearing boulder of- 
fer the struggling captive safe and sure 
refuge. Will he gain his liberty? Can you 
prevent him? That is all a part of the 
game. Then, moment of moments, when 
the exhausted flower of the foam, feebly 
fanning the water, sinks back into the cav- 
ernous depths of the net—ah, then! No 
matter what successes Fate may have 
thrown your way, or what honors she may 
have bestowed upon you, there is no honor 
or success like unto landing a record-break- 
ing trout in the purple-rose moments of 
early dawn. 

Will not the foregoing paragraph con- 
vince you that I am a dyed-in-the-wool fish- 
erman? Very well, now I wish to reassert 
that it is not the playing nor yet the netting 
of the trout that takes me afield. Some of 
my best days have been those when I have 
returned at nightfall with gaping creel 
guiltless of fish, but with heart and mind 
fair overflowing with joy and gratitude. 
Success anywhere is not to be measured by 
what we get, but by our capacity for expe- 
riencing, for knowing. 

I quarrel with our noisy twentieth cen- 
tury, its rush and hurly-burly. We have no 
time in which to become acquainted with 
the world in which we live. Our lives, as 
our architectural gardens, become stereo- 
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AN EXCUSABLE EGOTIST 
“No matter what success Fate may have thrown 
your way, or what honors she may have bestowed 
upon you, there is no honor or success like unto 
landing a record-breaking trout in the purple-rose 
moments of early dawn."’ 


typed and made to order. Let us out and 
away. Let us learn to see, learn to hear; 
then, like Paul, we shall prate of hearing 
“things which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” The mystery of the world is but 
that of the human mind. Burning bushes 
are for burning hearts. He who said, 
“Knock and it shall be opened,” knew 
whereof he spake. Come, go trouting, and 
as Thoreau said, “Bait your hook with your 
heart.” “Why?” Try it and see. 














Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of od infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state, 


Such information will always be immediate 


communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have heen com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation 


in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





A Few Remarks on Game Protection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Much that proves 
of interest concerning game protection ap- 
pears from time to time in the columns of 
Outdoor Life, and while I’ve not been asked 
for my views, I feel like making a few re- 
marks, as I presume that this is a sort of 
free-for-all discussion. But in making my 
little speech, please note that I do not ex- 
pect all to agree with all that I may say. 
I certainly do not agree with many of the 
statements made by others relating to this 
subject, so in at least ane respect we'll call 
it a stand-off. 

What is to be done with the bear dog? 
Some say that they should figure just as 
‘conspicuously in the hunting of bears as 
does the deerhound in deer hunting, which, 
being interpreted, means “used not at all.” 
If the man owning a pack of bear dogs can 
derive any great amount of pleasure chasing 
poor Bruin, whose tribe is becoming con- 
stantly smaller, in company with the mil- 
lionaire who foots the bills, they, so far as 
I am concerned, can have all the glory they 
can round up without any great protest 
from this quarter. Some of us don’t own 
bear dogs, while more of us are short by 
several hundred thousand of the millionaire 
mark, and whatever we might attempt if 
blessed with a more corpulent pocketbook 
and the sporting disposition of the million- 
aire, we will have to hunt bears unaided by 
dogs and unguided by guides. 

But we are all agreed that the deerhound 
should never be used in hunting deer; no 
chance of a single hunter ever favoring the 
forming of a partnership with the deer- 
hound in order to land a mowitch. All 
right. Now for something which will make 
many a bird hunter feel a bit uncomfortable, 
but it can’t be helped; I’m here to speak 
my mind, so here goes: 

How about the bird dog? How many who 
own bird dogs are willing to cut ’em out 
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and hit into the fields after their favorite 
feathered game and depend on themselves 
to find the game and their scatter guns to 
bring it down? Not many, I’m afraid; and 
yet I firmly believe that the bird dog should 
go the same route that has been traveled by 
the deerhound. Let a man get his game 
unaided by a dog, and while he will un- 


*doubtedly land less of it, he will feel more 


like a hunter. Note that I said hunter, not 
sportsman. Sportsman and dog may often 
appear together; hunter and dog but sel- 
dom, By this do not get the impression 
that I have anything whatever against the 
dog, for he’s all right in his place, but that 
place is not in company with any man w 
a shotgun after the rapidly diminishing 
feathered game of today.- My opinion; but 
I'll stand for it, tho Chauncey Thomas’ rope 
might be ready to drop around my neck. 
And the steel trap? What are we going 
to do with it? or with the men who use it? 
I’m not a trapper, tho I’ve trapped a good 
many coyotes, a number of grey wolves and 
pulled off several other “most awful” bar- 
barous stunts in which steel traps were the 
chief instruments of torture. The rifle, axe, 
steel trap, shovel, pick and gold pan were 
tools, if such they can properly be called, 
that accompanied the pioneer who blazed 
the trail for those of us who followed. All 
of the tools mentioned were considered per- 
fectly legitimate in their day, and all but 
the steel trap are so considered by everyone 
at the present time, and while opinions dif- 
fer as to the use of the steel trap in some 
localities, it is my opinion that its use is 
perfectly justifiable, at times, in any sec- 
tion, while for the professional trapper in 
remote regions it becomes as indispensable 
as does his rifle or axe. I know that if I 
were to hit into the North country in the 
expectation of making a living in that in- 
hospitable clime, I’d certainly include a few 
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{ozen steel traps in my outfit. And I’d use 
hem, too, and consider it strictly my own 
business and not a matter in which any 
‘head hunter” would have any right to med- 
ile. But I’d tend strictly to my knitting 
and run my trap line daily, that no unneces- 
sary suffering might result from animals 
being in the traps as long as I realize is 
often the case with many who trap. 

But I said something about the head 
hunter. “What sort of a critter is this you 
are trotting out now?” someone will ask, 
and here’s the answer: Unfortunately, they 
are not all alike, some of them being worse 
than others. We will deal entirely with the 
latter this time and he might be described 
as the man of unlimited means who can 
hunt thru seven states and a few provinces 
each season, killing the legal limit allowéd 
in each, shipping the choicest heads he ob- 
tains home to be mounted for his “den,” 
after which he howls to high heaven for 
more stringent game laws, the two score 
carcasses, more or less, of the headless 
game he has butchered decaying where they 
fell! 

I am not of that rapidly increasing ele- 
ment of dissatisfied mortals who congregate 
on street corners listening te the orator dis- 
pensing logic from a dry goods box and ad- 
vocating an equal division of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the realm. No, sir-ee! Some 
of the wealthy head hunters I refer to in- 


herited their riches; they couldn’t help it. 
The other class acquired theirs by working 
their heads better than I ever did, tho pos- 
sibly with no better opportunities than I 


had. Therefore let ’em have it. But I don’t 
want to ever hear any millionaire head 
hunter condemn Widow Smith’s kid for kill- 
ing a buck out of season which might be 
needed by one in her impoverished condi- 
tion, or riding rough shod over some settler 
in a remote district for setting a steel trap 
for a bear whose hide would later be ex- 
changed for a sack of flour, a few yards of 
gingham and a sack of salt—all necessities 
for the struggling family—while, in imagi- 
nation, the din raised by the yelping coyote 
packs at this head hunter’s many victims 
would be ringing in my ears. 

It is becoming pretty generally recognized 
that big-game hunting in these latter days 
is a game at which the millionaire can play 
with a certainty of winning much better 
than many others. It’s perfectly true that 
many settlers are so located that they can 
usually depend on an occasional deer each 
season, but most of the deer that come their 
way often become decidedly “dear” meat by 
the time it is finally landed at the ranch, all 
due to the scarcity of game in the vicinity, 
the time required to get it; and the average 
rancher—great majority, I should have said 
—simply cannot afford to spend a few hun- 
dred, or thousand, dollars each season for 
railroad fare, guides’ salaries, etc., necessi- 
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tated by a trip back into regions where the 
big game abounds as in pioneer days. But 
the man of wealth can. 

Now a few statements, followed by a ques- 
tion or two. The hunter that finds himself 
a hundred miles or more back from the 
railroad with the legal allowance of big- 
game killed to his credit has something ofa 
problem on his hands. He cannot sell his 
game, even if he faced a waiting market, 
as this is prohibited by law. He cannot 
give it away when a hundred or more miles 
from any to give it to; besides, it is pretty 
generally conceded that game should never 
be given away. He is too far from a rail- 
way to make it possible to- pack out much 
more than the camp equipage and the choic- 
est heads and skins. Among his big-game 
victims may be enumerated deer, caribou, 
elk, antelope, moose, sheep, goat—all the 
law allows—and while that same law, I pre- 
sume, would permit the hunter and his guide 
to eat every pound of the meat represented 
by the game mentioned, it will loom up 
pretty plain to many that they have some 
job on their hands should they undertake 
such a pleasing performance. Now, what’s 
this poor millionaire head hunter to do? 
Three thousand miles from home with all 
that meat on hand, and the legal limit of 
big game waiting for him in six states and 
three provinces! But he'll figure it out 
some way, perhaps, so we'll pass on to an- 
other class whose wealth may be tied up in 
a bandana handkerchief, or at best, per- 
haps, contained in a gunnysack. I now re- 
fer to that degenerated class of polecats 
who kill elk for their teeth and deer for 
their hides. They might assay as high, pos- 
sibly, but no higher, than the head hunter; 
but when simmered down they and the head 
hunter have so many characteristics in com- 
mon that the same cell might well house 
the bunch for at least a few years. 

But what’s to be done to remedy existing 
conditions? I don’t know, but can offer a 
few suggestions. Let no one kill more than 
they can eat. (Some animals will do this, 
but not all.) Killing for hides and teeth 
must stop. Let the game warden not dis- 
criminate in arresting those violating the 
game laws—in other words, let him round 
up the millionaire offender as quickly as he 
would Widow Smith’s kid for violating the 
game laws and, when brought to the bar of 
justice, let the penalty be at least as gréat 
for the wealthy man as for the poor devil 
who may have killed his game from sheer 
necessity. 

If the trapping of bears must stop, then 
cut out the bear dog; also the bird dog, and 
let the hunter “play dog” awhile and see 
how it sets on his tummy. He'll relish his 
game more when he finally sits down to the 
spread in the realization of having rounded 
it up unaided by dogs. 


What about automatics? What about the 
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use of repeating arms of all kinds, in fact, 
for hunting purposes? So far as I am con- 
cerned it will not make the slightest differ- 
ence if laws are passed prohibiting them 
all and compelling us to use single-shot 
arms. I think we should then get a small 
per cent of the little of the game that still 
exists. But I also think such laws would 
be absurd, simply because I have always 
failed to see anything approaching a crime 
when game is killed with any kind of a fire- 
arm, Where the crime exists is where the 
shooter exceeds the legal limit, or kills 
more than can be eaten. The kind of arm 
used has absolutely nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Possibly if the use of firearms, clubs, 
throwing of rocks, and a few other things, 
were prohibited, and those of us who each 
season will persist in following the mowitch 
trail or in wearing out a lot of shoe leather 
after smaller game, were compelled to use 
the long bow of ancient times but shooting 
vacuum-tipped arrows for big game, and 
nothing more formidable for small game 
than squirt guns loaded with diluted sooth- 
ing syrup, the game might stand some snow 
of missing the fate that fell to the buffalo 
and pigeon. But with such ideal conditions 
existing for the game, I am afraid that we 
would still have game hogs. (I have always 
hated the term game hog, but it seemed to 
fit in fairly well, so let her stand.) 


A HUNTER. 


Note.—We believe our correspondent is a 


little hard on the “head hunters.” When he 
places the big-game sportsman (or “head 
hunter,” as he calls him) who goes to Alaska 
or British Columbia (or anywhere else) for 
big-game specimens in the the same class 
with the tooth hunter he does the former 
class a grievous wrong. Oneis a law-abider, 
as a class, and the other is absolutely and 
unequivocally our very worst offender 
against the law. As long as a man complies 
with the law in the country in which he 
hunts, we would be slow in branding him as 
a criminal. We believe as a class there are 
no men who are stronger for game protec- 
tion, and who practice what they preach 
more thoroly than the men whom he calls 
“head hunters.” For instance: There were 
eleven men who visited the Cassiar district 
of British Columbia last fall, and thru cor- 
respondence with the guides and outfitters 
up there and from correspondence that we 
have had with many of these men, we be- 
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lieve that, altho each of them carried hon 
many valuable head and hide trophies, eax 
man came away from the game fields wit 
a clean record, and that in no way were th 
laws violated. We feel certain of the trut 
of this statement. 

The “poor ranchman” who lives in th 
game fields and who must be provided wit 
his winter’s meat is a sorry spectacle a 
pictured by many sympathetic writers. Yei 
is he entitled to kill the state’s game ruth 
lessly, when the law-abiding sportsman o 
the city must refrain? Should we—just bé 
cause we pioneered the building of the U. S 
Mint in Denver and happen to live next t 
it—have any prior right over our neighbor: 
of the rural district in the contents thereof 
The meat of an ordinary deer is worth prob 
ably $5 or $6 to the ranchman—in propor 
tion to the value of his beef or mutton, Yet 
that deer is worth $100 to the state, but th« 
ranchman is permitted to destroy $100 worth 
of state property in order that he may save 
$6 to himself. 

“A Hunter” says that among the big-game 
hunters’ victims may be mentioned deer, 
caribou, elk, antelope, moose, sheep, goat, 
and that while the law would allow the 
hunter and his guide to eat every pound of 
meat represented by the list mentioned, yet 
they would have a big job on their hands to 
do so. First, we know of no hunting sec- 
tion on this continent where all the game 
mentioned may be killed on one hunting 
trip of a month—probably the average big- 
game trip for such game. Where even cari- 
bou, moose, sheep and goats can be killed 
on one trip (and we know of no section that 
affords more of the game mentioned to be 
taken than these), there are always at least 
two assistants to the well-to-do hunter, and 
sometimes three, Our correspondent knows 
how hungry hunters are while in the pursuit 
of game, and we will leave it to him to 
judge how much meat it would take to sup- 
ply three or four healthy men for a month 
in the hills and possibly allow the hunter to 
take some of it home with him, and also al 
low his assistants to carry home some of it 
to their families. As for the hunter being 
“too far from a railway to make it possible 
to pack out much more than the camp 
equipage and the heads and skins,” we will 
state that by the time of ‘returning the out- 
fit has been relieved of most of the pro- 
visions, and as the pack train usually has 
a down-hill route home, no trouble is usually 
experienced in carrying in all the meat de- 
sired.—Editor. 


Cougar and Cat. Hunting Experiences—Also a Tip on Searchlights. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was in the latter 
‘70s or early ’80s in Ontario (York and On- 
tario counties). One day my cousin arrived 
at our home place and we had, along with 


my ‘elder brother, got our morning chores 
all done and had decided for a rabbit hunt, 
as some fresh snow had fallen and they 
could be tracked and chased to runways by 
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he dog and by those who did not have guns. 
\t that time an old English wire-twist, dou- 
le-barreled choke and cylinder-bore was the 
nly piece, and a muzzle-loader at that. 

We had bagged two or three rabbits when 
our little terrier got in pursuit of something 
that quarreled with him at first acquaint- 
ance, and they quickly moved when we 
came near. We finally overtook the dog, 
who sat barking and looking up in a large 
tamarack tree, which measured nearly three 
feet in diameter, and about thirty feet up 
at the first large bunch of limbs there 
crouched a large Canada lynx with the great 
big tufted ear tops. The dog had treed him 
in pursuit. My cousin, without a gun, did 
not venture near the tree, and my elder 
brother who had carried the gun had let it 
become wet by snow and the percussion 
caps would not ignite the powder in either 
barrel. The ramrod did not contain a wad- 
draw screw, and all but one of the caps 
were used up. So the gun with a cap that 
might not ignite, in my elder brother’s 
hands, and my cousin and the dog decided 
to keep Mr. Lynx up the tree while I went 
for fresh powder and percussion caps thru 
the woods to the house. I had to trace my 


tracks back thru the snow with the fresh 
supply, but when within between fifty and 
one hundred feet of the tree on my return 
the lynx, which in dumbdom would be some- 
what unprovoked, having comfortable quar- 


ters on the limbs, decided to make another 
drive, and proceeded quickly a few feet 
down the tree and then jumped to the 
ground, beating back the dog and showing 
his teeth at my brother, who ‘stood right 
under the boughs of the tree, and made his 
escape before I got close enough to get the 
fresh supply of powder and caps into play 
with the gun. 

That night about 2 o’clock, which would 
be early the next morning, I was awakened 
by my brother, who slept with me, by his 
pounding me on the side. When I awoke 
and had asked him for explanation he stat- 
ed: “I dreamed I was pounding the lynx.” 
So, Mr. Editor, I rather think they have an 
attacking influence, 

That lynx must have weighed nearly 
seventy-five founds, as I have seen several, 
and trapped some, but the last percussion 
cap did not ignite, and the lynx went to 
freedom in the woods. His eyes were at 
least five inches apart, and his head eight 
inches wide, with very prominent tufts on 
the top of his ears. A big one sure. 

When I was in the telegraph office at 
Culver, Minn., which was about a mile from 
the nearest settlement, in the latter ’90s, 
one night taking my midnight lunch, the 
door of the office was open, as I had a 
switch to attend; and, to my surprise, in 
walked a large wildcat nearly three feet 
long. He came within a few feet and had 
begun to dig into the floor with his claws, 
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and I quickly reached for the office axe, 
and did not take my eyes off or turn away 
from him, as I had frequently heard that 
provided a wild animal is eyed sharply and 
continuously, it will have the effect of caus- 
ing it fear and it will turn away. While | 
had no gun at the time, which caused one 
to be kept handy thereafter, that cat did 
not even make a quick move to get away, 
but finally walked out when the axe began 
to move, and I enjoyed the balance of my 
meal without interruption. 

Knowing that cougars always take living 
blood for their food, it is wise to keep from 
under them at least. While I have been 
frequently near them when they howled and 
moved about in the brush, I have never got 
sight of one for shooting it. They show fre- 
quent mangled deer. 

I was passing thru the woods several 
miles from settlement one night in the dark, 
and some distance ahead of my partner, 
where the brush was thick and close to my 
elbows, when all at once my overalls caught 
something which seemed to jerk, but before 
I could get my gun down some animal 
started thru the brush, and I could not tell 
what it was. However, it was large enough 
to make a good pull, but did not tear my 
clothing, and it made considerable commo- 
tion going in the brush. Small cougars and 
small cats had been seen in the same dis- 
trict, and a year or two later a cougar meas- 
uring nine feet from nose to tail was taken 
within a mile or so from the same place. 
It might have been one of these pesky 
things. 

Now when it’s dark I most always take a 
light, and am very glad to say that the Bril- 
liant searchlight, made by R. C. Kruschke, 
Department 4, Duluth, Minn., is one of the 
best lights a sportsman can use. This light 
can be worn on the head; is a carbide light, 
one filling lasting for eight hours. The 
style 1, with single lens, sells for only $5, 
and with double lens, $6. This light is 
fitted for use on all hunting, adventure and 
camping trips, and while it burns acetylene 
gas, which is made by the use of water, 
yet in the colder climates alcohol may be 
used. The lamp has a solid base construc- 
tion to* the generator, such as is used in 
most all carbide or acetylene gas burning 
generators. The inner cup, which holds 
the carbide, is in two pieces, which, by the 
use of a spiral spring on the top and 
against the upper and inner portion of the 
superstructure, allows the fuel to expand 
and combust when water or alcohol is 
used to generate gas, and prevents ashes 
getting into the pipe leading to the burner. 
The pipe for gas from the generator to the 
burner may be of rubber hose or of any 
metal pipe of. suitable size and construction 
and of flexible or rigid construction, The 
length of it, however, should not be more 
than the ordinary capacity of a receptacle 
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that will contain the gas ordinarily manu- 
factured from three or four ounces of car- 
bide, as the burner might not be supplied 
in an extreme case, as for street lighting, 
etc. 

The burner is of the very deep convex- 
reflector type as in the case of an automo- 
bile or locomotive headlight, weighing in all 
less than a pound, etc. The burner may be 
attached most anywhere, according to place 
desired, by a suitable bracket; and, the 
bracket is sometimes attached to a strap 
which has a buckle at one end which will 
permit the lamp to be worn on the body, 
provided the strap is long enough; or, it 
may be worn on the side of the leg or fore- 
arm, according to desired position: any- 
where desired on a motorcycle or bicycle, 
wagon or vehicle, according to position and 
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bracket for attachment; may be worn upo 
the forehead when walking in the dark, : 
for late fishing, potato digging, fruit pic! 
ing, berry picking, gathering maple sap fi 
boiling sugar for your pan or hot cakes 
carrying water by the use of two hands i 
the dark; thus leaving an ambidextrou 
freedom for the use of the upper limbs « 
manhood under the ordinary circumstance 
in life. It may be used in case of war a 
night to designate a false position by ex 
tending a gas pipe for distance desired, o 
for designating a position in the darknes 
as in the case of any light. 

But I was talking of cats, I believe. Well 
in cat hunting, as well as in other forms o' 
night hunting, a good searchlight should a! 
ways be carried, so I hope I may be par 
doned for deviating. 

Wash. DANIEL H. HEBNER. 


Guns of the Game Fields. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year several things have come to my no- 
tice that might be of interest to others, so 
will refer to a few. One of the first things 
that impresses me is the really dense ig- 
norance of nine out of every ten men in 
regard to rifles, such persons at times 
showing no knowledge of the simplest ideas 
of ballistics. Why more of them don’t read 
up a little is somewhat of a mystery to me, 
but here in Wyoming, as elsewhere, the old 
saying, ‘“‘Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise,” seems to hold sway. 

For instance, just the other day I was 
talking over an elk hunt with a certain man. 
This certain man happens to own a Rem- 
ington pump-action .30-30. He hit his elk 
in the neck, and it very naturally collapsed. 
Now, owing to this hit in the neck, the said 
.30-30 has become endowed with wonderful 
powers. It developed during the discussion, 
however, that the year before several elk 
had been wounded—and had got away—hit 
with a .30-30. However, these points were 
forgotten. Again this same man made the 
assertion that the .250-3000 Savage was no 
good for the reason that the bullets would 
go straight thru and leave only a little hole. 
This was the first idea that had entered the 
mind—3,000 feet velocity, why, of course, 
the bullets would go straight thru. I told 
him he was badly mistaken and recommend- 
ed that he get a copy of Newton’s catalog 
and study it. 

Do you know, the more I see of men and 
guns the more I am convinced that it is 
the “man behind the gun” that counts. It 
is the man, not the rifle. I know two guides, 
both good men, too—one uses a .30-40 Blake 
and at times a .280 Ross, while the other 
swears by a Remington .35 automatic. Now 
these two men are guides; have shot many 
elk and have seen many more shot, yet so 


far as rifles are concerned they differ as 
much as possible. One sticks his nose up 
at a Ross, the other cusses rifles of the .35 
Remington class. I have a friend that dis- 
carded a Winchester .32 Special for a 
Standard .35 automatic. The latter is “so 
much more powerful,” he says, The two, 
guide, and friend, using the .35s, laughed at 
my little .250-3000 Savage, yet they both 
saw an elk shot with it thru the heavy mus- 
cles, penetration being all one could ask— 
results so far as I could see just as good 
if not better than the .35s, yet the idea of 
its being a .25; of course, how could it be 
as strong as a .35?—why, the latter is big- 
ger, isn’t it? Oh, my, yes! Again another 
fellow tells how he used to shoot a .38-56 
cartridge in his .38-55 when he wanted to 
shoot especially strong; maybe he did, but 
no one else seems to have been along. Why, 
one time a friend of mine let off one of 
those .32, $1.50 pocket revolvers, accident- 
ally, in his room, The bullet lit in a chair 
and romped around inside a_ stiff shirt 
bosom. He told me afterward that the rea- 
son it didn’t hurt anything was that he 
didn’t pull on the trigger very hard. Now, 
don’t laugh, for he honestly meant what he 
said, 

Going back to my two guides: they both 
get game; they both are quite sure the rifle 
they use is the best for the purpose, it being 
the same with both. Now, our ballistic ta- 
bles worked out by experts say different; 
they say the Ross or the .30-40 should be 
far better than the .35s. Say, who are we 
going to belieye, anyway? Really, it is lit- 
tle wonder that some do go astray, to our 
minds at least, on this rifle question. Why, 
I must confess my own ideas are not very 
sane, according to some others. I have at 
present a .33 model ’86 Winchester and a 
.250-3000 Savage, According to the tables 
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tl . little Savage has it on the heavier .33 
\ inchester beyond 200 yards. In fact, the 
t.bles say they are about equal at 200 
yords, yet when I go after elk I sneak the 
\\ inchester out, because I have the feeling 
it the 200-grain bullet is better fitted to 
romp after bull eik than the little 87-grain 
goldy of the .250 Savage. I can’t help it, 
it with the little Savage I feel like 1 
ight to pull on the trigger harder. Thank 
goodness I have lots of company in my 
idea. I guess the average man judges the 
ower of the rifle by the kick it delivers. 
Now here comes the prize bit of gossip 
that I have to deliver. I am informed, by 
good authority, that the guides and the peo- 
ple of a certain section of Wyoming, wnere 
elk are very plentiful, are starting a move- 
ment to put a damper on the long-distance 
aspirations of their “dude” patrons. The 
story goes something like this: Last sea- 
son by actual count, I believe, nearly 2,000 
head of elk were found shot down, or rather 
had died of wounds.: This waste of game 
was due to long-distance ‘flock shooting” 
of the visiting hunters. Natives never do 
such a thing. Now, to stop this, it is pro- 
posed that a law be made to compel the 
hunters to use good old black powder .45- 
70s and .40-90s. By so doing the hunter 
would have to get up closer and the heavier 
bullet would be more sure of killing the 
game, Modern, high-power rifles would be 
tabooed altogether, for the reason that they 
shoot too far and I guess haven’t got the 
killing power of the good old smoke-wagons 
of days of yore. I am not well-enough in- 
formed to comment on this further. than to 
say that the motive for the move is a most 
noble one; however, to my mind I think the 
proposed way of overcoming the trouble, 
or rather evil, is not practical. I don’t be- 
lieve the rifles are to blame. I think the 
trouble is with the men themselves, I can’t 
refrain from here putting my mark of con- 
demnation on the fellow who must kill re- 
gardless of how—the fellow, I mean, who 
is trying to keep up a reputation as a hunt- 
er in the sense of a killer. I don’t believe 
this is the right spirit for a hunter to have. 
Of course the *prime aim in a hunt is to 
bring home game. However, unless the 
game can be gotten in a clean and sports- 
manlike manner, I would personally rather 
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let it go. I failed to get my elk last fall. 
I wanted a bull. I got two shots at a cow 
down in the timber and missed them both. 
I never saw a bull. Of course, I was dis- 
appointed in failing to get my game, but as 
far as the hunt being a failure, I should 
say not, I enjoyed every minute of the time 
spent out and learned a lot of valuable 
pointers that will stand me in good stead 
next time. To me there are other things to 
a hunt besides the bagging of the game, 
and I don’t Delieve I’m alone in this belief, 
either. 

The fellows these Wyoming guides and 
ranchmen are after are the ones that can’t 
stop shooting as long as game is in sight. 
They want to kill meat for the whole party. 
They want to come home and brag about 
how they “killed his elk for him!” 

Believe me, I'll kill my own meat or go 
without. You have all seen this kind of 
men; there are too many of them, These 
are the men that are going to make it a 
hardship on the real simon pure sportsmen 
by their short-sighted and selfish actions. 
They would do well to read that chapter 
by Mr. Askins on “Field Etiquette.” I doubt 
if it would phase them, however. 

If every citizen, every guide, every hunt 
er, would consider himself or herself a game 
warden, and feel that to each one of us 
duty called to protect what game there is 
left, that the moral pressure that would in 
this way be brought to bear on such men 
as we have mentioned would have its effect. 
The ranchman as well as the hunter from 
the city should obey the laws. The game 
belongs to each one as well as the other. 
The game belongs to the people, not to the 
ranchman nor to the city sportsman; to my 
mind neither has a better claim than the 
other. 

Alas! we waste ink and paper writing 
“moral effect’ and such idealistic cures. 
We forget that we are dealing with man 
as a human being endowed with a plentiful 
supply of human nature. It takes some- 
thing besides moral effect and idealism to 
bring him around. These Wyoming men 
are finding this out, as well as other things, 
and now before it is too late are looking 
for a solution to their mighty serious prob 
lems. ALLYN H. TEDMON. 
Wyoming. 


Politics and Game Protection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith you will 
find renewal of my subscription, and I also 
take this opportunity of thanking you very 
much for your editorial in the March issue 
(page 304) in regard to what a game war- 
den ought to be. I have had the same views 
for a great many years and have tried to 
enforce the laws along the lines you have 
mentioned, altho of course there are a great 


many obstacles to overcome. It often hap 
pens that one’s best personal friend is his 
worst enemy when it comes to game-law 
enforcement. I am thoroly convinced that 
the warden system is the only correct sys- 
tem in handling this kind of work, and I 
am just as thoroly convinced that politics 
is its greatest curse. During the past four 
years I have been hampered very little by 
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politics in this state, but we are not entirely 
out of the grasp of politicians as yet, but 
things are improving, and efficiency of our 
work has demonstrated that if politicians 
leave us alone we can still improve the 
service. These facts must be just as ap- 
parent at Washington, and if the Bureau of 
Biology would cease playing politics, I think 
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that there would be more chance of the fe: 
eral law being popular and a success. I a) 
not satisfied either that the Civil Servi 
Commission is entirely beyond suspicion. 
have made many careful observations alon 
this line to prove the correctness of thi 
opinion. E. B. McCUTCHEON, 
North Dakota. Chief Game Warden. 


The Game, the Gun, the Law, and the Man. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is useless to en- 
act laws for the protection of game after 
it has become extinct. We would naturally 
expect that a bird of such food value, and 
one over which sportsmen are so enthusi- 
astic as the duck, for instance, would re- 
ceive more vigorous protection and be safe- 
guarded from extermination. 

It is true that along the main fly-ways, 
and in certain localities where ducks con- 
gregate, especially in the southern lati- 
tudes and on some lakes and marshes, they 
seem plentiful and under such circum- 
stances one might get the impression that 
no further protection was necessary. But 
if one will observe closely he will be im- 
pressed with the growing scarcity of the 
more classical ducks, such as the mallard, 
canvasback, redhead, etc., and the relative- 
ly greater number of sea ducks. This has 
been especially noticeable thruout the in- 
land empire of Washington during the last 
two seasons. 

The large geese, too, are growing scarce. 
While along the Columbia and Snake riv- 
ers, where the state permits no shooting of 
waterfowl, great numbers of the smaller 
varieties, the Hutchinson goose, may be 
seen during their winter flight southward, 
there are comparatively few Canadian 
honkers. 

It occurs to me that if our waterfowl 
could be protected in a manner that would 
give them a chance to breed unmolested, 
and shooting be permitted on alternate 
years, only, they would again be plentiful, 
and we would have good shooting even out- 
side of their main migratory channels of 
flight. 

Our present laws are helpful but not suf- 
ficient to protect this game from extermina- 
tion. If we had a federal law closing the 
season December Ist, or earlier, say 1917, 
and opening it again during the fall of 1919, 
and so on, it would give the birds two 
breeding seasons undisturbed. The spring 
of*1918 and the spring of 1919. This would 
give the ducks two seasons to the hunter’s 
one, Then, too, the law could be better en- 
forced. The violators could be more read- 
ily apprehended and punished. 

To extend this effective protection to the 
upland game, the various states might close 
alternate seasons on upland birds making 
these alternate with that of the migratory 


bird seasons, i. e., when the waterfowl sea 
son was closed the Hunter could shoot up 
land game, and when the upland season 
was closed he could shoot ‘waterfowl, This 
would give the sportsman good shooting 
each year and at the same time give th 
game in each case ample time to replenish 
itself. The law covering upland birds 
might also apply to deer and such othe: 
animals as need these precautionary meas- 
ures, 

Further protection of game might be had 
without interfering with the pleasure of the 
shooter, if the use of all multi-missile guns 
capable of firing more than two shots in 
rapid succession without reloading were 
prohibited. Notwithstanding the old argu- 
ment, that a sportsman can be a gentleman 
as well with a pump, or automatic gun, as 
he can with a double gun, too many birds 
are killed and wounded with the repeating 
guns. The temptation to get another shot 
or two to bring down another bird or two 
is too great for the average hunter, It is 
not what a sportsman with a pump gun 
might do; it is what he does do. 

Another marked influence for the protec- 
tion and preservation of game birds lies in 
the popularizing of the 20-gauge double gun. 
I have given a great deal of attention and 
study to the 20-gauge and have reached the 
conclusion tuat it is gun enough for any- 
thing. We should not look upon the 20- 
gauge gun as a little something to be com- 
pared with the 12-gauge, but rather we 
should accept it as THE GUN—the stand- 
ard. Therefore, it should be heavy enough 
to be efficient—6% to 7 pounds in weight. 
Anywhere under 40 yards, %-ounce of shot 
well directed with a 20-gauge is about as 
effective as 14% ounces with the 12-gauge, 
and is not nearly as apt to cripple some 
bird in the flock, at which the sportsman 
did not shoot, nor to wound a bird when his 
alignment was 15 or 20 inches off. 

Any sportsman who has the qualifications 
necessary to be dignified as such, should be 
satisfied, it seems to me, with a dozen birds 
as large as a duck or a grouse. So many 
are all he can use for a meal or two, no 
matter how large his family, and he will 
still have a couple of birds left for an in- 
capacitated neighbor or friend, The same 
sportsman, I believe, will also agree with 
me that more real pleasure may be had in 
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the killing of a dozen birds with a good, 
smart 20-gauge than in slaughtering a bush- 
el basket full with a 12-gauge pump gun. 

Picture a full-grown man capable of a 
high degree of thought, stalking thru the 
fields with two spotted dogs and a 12-gauge 
pump-gun, seeking a little bird, as a snipe, 
a quail or a ruffed grouse! He certainly 
would not need to carry a sign on his back, 
for nobody could misunderstand his views 
on preparedness. 

It seems to me that the editor of Outdoor 
Life with the other sporting journals of the 
country has a splendid opportunity to do a 


What One Sportsman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—yYour letter of the 
7th inst., making inquiry as to the text of 
our new bear law, at hand. Replying, beg 
to say that the ‘section protecting bear is 





HON. CHAS. E. MYERS. 


A Washington state sportsman and law- 
maker who at the last session of his Legis- 
lature influenced the passage of some very 
remedial game laws, providing for better 
protection to bears, sheep and deer. 


very short, merely saying that it will be un- 
lawful to hunt, pursue, catch or kill brown 
or black bears during the months of May, 
June, July and August. The latter part of 
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great service along these lines. Outdoor 
Life deserves high praise for the good work 
it has done. The editor as I know him is 
not given to keeping his finger on the pulse 
of the tyro sportsman, nor to pussyfooting 
along a well-worn trail when there are new 
fields to be explored. He has always stood 
for the best he could see ahead, and for 
these things we greatly admire him. It is 
my hope that he will make an especial ef 
fort during the year to bring about better 
protection for the duck; by biennial closure 
of the season on it also do what he can to 
popularize the 20-gauge double gun. 
Washington. A. H. SAWINS, M.D. 


Did in Washington. 


May on the Puget Sound country bears be- 
gin to shed and the fur is not very good 
after that date, so we decided to include 
May in the period of protection. 

We have in Okonogan County, bordering 
on British Columbia, a small band of moun- 
tain sheep, possibly numbering fifty or sixty 
head, and I am told they are the largest in- 
dividuals of that species in existence. The 
writer introduced a bill in our last Legisla- 
ture for their protection, setting aside about 
29,000 acres as a preserve and sanctuary for 
this band of sheep, also including mountain 
goats. British Columbia protects sheep be- 
tween the international boundary and the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
This bill passed both houses and will be 
signed by the governor. 

Our bag limit on deer east of the Cascade 
Mountains was cut to one deer of either 
sex. Am pleased to say that we are heading 
towards real conservation of our game. Elk 
are increasing nicely in many sections of 
the state, and they are protected till 1925. 
We believe that Washington is destined to 
become one of the greatest game states in 
the Union. Besides being a great game 
state, our trout fishing is splendid, and we 
are committed to a liberal policy of re-stock- 
ing our streams so that now some of the 
streams have many more fish than they had 
in pioneer days. CHAS. E. MYERS. 

Washington. 


The Sad Devastation Wrought by Storms to Yellowstone Park Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Undoubtedly you 
have heard that the past winter was so 
harsh that thousands of the animals in Yei- 
lowstone Park died for want of food. The 
Department of the Interior was supposed to 
care for the game in the National Park but 
their appropriations have been so meager 
that the superintendent has been unable to 
feed all of the animals this year. 

By giving publicity to this matter you will 
be doing a great thing for the wild animals. 
The National Park is the last refuge of the 


elk, and if the government neglects them 
as they have done during the past winter 
it will not be long before all of the animals 
will be exterminated. 

I am enclosing under separate cover some 
unpublished prints of the dead game. 

Over 900 dead elk were counted by two 
men in a five-day trip in the Park, along 
the Gardiner and Yellowstone rivers, during 
the first week of April. Undoubtedly this 
represents only a small part of the number 
which died, since two men traveling on 














Fifty-six dead elk 


snowshoes could not cover very many 
square miles of territory in five days’ trav- 
eling. The young and old suffered alike, but 
there are very few last year’s calves re- 
maining in the herds. In fact, in one herd 
of about 500, only two of last year’s young 
were counted. A few years like the past 
one and the elk will decrease to but a few 
hundred. 

The survivors of the winter at the Gardi- 
ner entrance are thin and sickly. Most of 
the females are laden with calves and either 
the mother or the young calf is almost cer- 
tain to die thru lack of nourishment. 





in Yellowstone Park. 


And all of this could be avoided if the 
parent government would provide food for 
their wards. The largest part of the ani- 
mals winter in the valleys around Gardiner 
and Livingston, yet the appropriation for 
hay in this section is smaller than the two 
other wintering places put together. 

The Department of the Interior has been 
instructed to provide against “wanton de- 
struction of the game,” yet they themselves 
are guilty of “wanton destruction” by vir- 
tue of their failure to provide food for the 
starving animals. 

Montana. 


FREDERICK E. KEAST. 


Capturing a Mountain Lion. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ hunting 
lions in the Yosemite National Park this 
winter [letter dated February 19, 1917.— 
Ed.], also in other parts of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas this winter. I got some great lion 
pictures and also a fine big lion, but the cli- 
max came when I climbed an oak tree and 
put my wire around a big nine-foot male 
lion and started to pull him out of the tree. 
Just as he was close to the ground the rope 
broke in two, and off he went with about 
six feet of sash cord and five feet of wire 
around his neck. I tried again, and there 
was nothing to do but to climb the tree and 
double the rope and tie it to the Wire al- 
ready around his neck, which was done 
after a little bluffing and spitting. Well, all 
this terrible California lion did during the 
process was, as the saying goes, “just growl 
a little.’ Well and good, now with a dou- 
ble rope attached to the wire, I was sure 
my “fish” was on, and started to pull at the 
big cat, when he started in to get a very, 
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very sleepy expression on his kind face. 
He fell off the limb he was sitting on and 
the leader (or my wire around his neck) 
broke, and the “big one got away.” Well, 
this was just simply a plain case of fishing 
for too big fish with too light a tackle. 
Before I could get the dogs untied he had 
climbed another tree of his own free will. 
This made me think that he learned his 
tree-climbing lessons so quickly that he 
surely would make a very noteworthy pet, 
owing to the fact that I did not quite trust 
him to play the réle of the good shepherd 
amongst a small band of does and fawns 
that were browsing on the hillside close 
by in about two feet of snow. I concluded 
that a little operation would be the safest 
way of converting him to a harmless crea- 
ture. The operation consisted of inserting 
a little .25-caliber, 117-grain “hard-boiled 
pill” at the southwest corner of his right 
eye. P. C. PETERSON. 
California. 
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The Idaho Game Protective Association 
of Idaho has been formed, writes Secretary 
Otto M. Jones. All members must sign the 
following pledge: “I hereby promise and 
agree never knowingly to break or violate 
any law of the state of Idaho enacted for 
the purpose of protecting the game and fish 
of this state, and I will do all in my power 
to prevent others from so violating or 
breaking any such law. I further promise 
to report all violations of the game laws of 
the state of Idaho to the executive commit- 
tee of this association. Hereto I pledge my 
word of honor.” These are words worth 
painting on the minute books of every 
game protective association as well as on 
the brain tissues of every man that goes 
out with rod or gun. May the members of 
this association -be legion, and may their 
work be so good that it will live long after 
them. 

Roy O. Cole, writing from Mynard, Neb., 
under date of April 10th, says: “It might 
interest you and the shooting fraternity to 
know that during the spring migration of 
ducks, which centered about the 20th of 
March, the writer saw more birds than he 
has seen during fifteen or twenty years of 
their migrations. Ducks by the thousand 
were seen soaring and alighting from one 
field to another. Very little shooting was 
heard. Whether the large number of ducks 
seen was due to their increase in numbers 
or to other conditions, I cannot say, but it 
certainly looked like it used to twenty or 
more years ago.” 


Ending with a shipment of fifty elk to the 
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the region of the Yellowstone National 
Park to different parts of this state, All of 
these elk have been liberated in the moun- 
tains for the restocking of the natural elk 
ranges, and none have been held in parks 
or enclosures. 

Alarming reports of conditions which 
threaten decimation of the Yellowstone elk 
herds are beginning to reach the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, both from the Jack- 
son’s Hole region and from Gardiner, Mont. 
The danger is said to be due to an excep- 
tionally heavy winter snowfall and late on- 
coming of spring. Deep-crusted snow 
preventing the elk from obtaining their 
usual feed, and the weakened animals, espe- 
cially the calves, are reported to be dying 
rapidly in spite of the large supply of hay 
provided by the federal government for 
such emergencies. This supply, however, 
has been exhausted. 

For the benefit of sportsmen, campers 
and tourists and others who plan to go to 
Canada this year, Mr. W. D. Scott, super- 
intendent of immigration for Canada, has is- 
sued the following statement: “Bona fide 
tourists, being American citizens or citi- 
zens of other friendly or neutral countries 
do not require passports to enter Canada 
and are assured of courteous treatment and 
a hearty welcome. Citizens or subjects of 
countries with which Canada is at war may 
not enter even as tourists. Persons born 
in an enemy country, but naturalized in the 
United States should carry their naturali- 
zation papers. Persons of enemy origin 
who claim to have been born in the Unit- 


is 


ed States should carry their birth certifi- 
cate or some evidence of their birthplace.” 


Nederland district of Colorado on March 15, 
1916, 325 elk have been transplanted from 








How Andrew J. Stone Discovered the Sheep That Bears His Name. 


How one man became famous unconsciously is related in an interesting 
letter received lately by Outdoor Life from J. Frank Callbreath of Tele- 
graph Creek, B. C., Canada. Mr. Callbreath is one of the two outfitting 
companies (the other being the John Hyland Co.), living at the above place, 
which is the outfitting point for hunting parties going into the famous 
Cassiar District of British Columbia. He says: “I have outfitted a good 
many sportsmen since Jack Stone hunted here in 1895. It was a funny 
thing about Stone. He was looking for a new species of moose; spent the 
summer in the mountains back of my ranch collecting sheep and small 
mammals. He failed to get his moose in the fall and left here, thinking 
he was beaten, and was surprised to find himself famous when he landed 
in New York with his sheep.” The sheep discovered by Mr. Stone is known 
as the “ovis Stonei,” and ranges in the mountains of the Cassiar District 
and in tributory ranges of mountains. 


























Camp Cooking. 


To enjoy life we must retain our health. 
To retain our health it is not only essential, 
but necessary, that we take a rest or vaca- 
tion at least once a year from arduous du- 
ties, if they are close and confining. To 
get the most benefit from a limited vaca- 
tion, what is better than to get out in the 
woods or mountains, in the midst of wild, 
free Nature, away from man and his works? 
This in turn calls for camp cooking. On 
this more than any other one thing depends 
the pleasure and benefits to be derived 
from the trip. Many an otherwise nice trip 
has been spoiled by the preparation and 
serving of the food, and very often the en- 
joyment of food well prepared is spoiled by 
the name applied to it—such namés as 
“spotted pup,” “slop” and “grease’’—and I 
could give many more that would not look 
well in print. 

And another point: Every member of the 
party should make a special effort to be 
pleasant and agreeable and ready when the 
meal is called. What is more irritating 
to the cook, when the meal is nicely pre- 
pared, than to have one or more of the party 
not ready. And don’t take your plate and 
food and go off by yourself and eat, as tho 
you had a grouch; nor don’t jump up from 
the table and run to get something, if there 
is a cook waiting on the table. 

In old cowboy days, when the cook got 
everything ready and called them to feed, 
his duty was ended. Then each cowboy 
went to the mess wagon, got a tin plate; 
cup, knife, fork and spoon; then he went to 
the fire where the big pots set filled with 
cooked food; from each he took the portion 
he desired, poured his cup of coffee, at the 
mess wagon he added sugar and cream, if 
there was any, then sauntered off by him- 
self to an open place on the ground, or near 
a roll of bedding and ate. When his plate 
or cup needed replenishing he made another 
trip to the fire. 

I think a better way for a camping party 
is, if with no table, is to spread a canvas on 
the ground; on this spread the oilcloth, 
then set the table according to number of 
persons, same as tho at home; but to take 
the hot food from the cooking receptacles 
in the open air it would soon get cold; 
therefore, when all are seated, the cook 
brings around the Dutch oven and each 
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takes a biscuit; he passés around with cof- 
fee pot and pours each a cup. In like way 
he serves each with soup, meat, etc. When 
a person wishes another serving he calls 
for what he wishes, or the cook anticipates 
his needs. This makes a meal pass off 
pleasantly and socially. 

In selecting food for the trip only the 
best, most wholesome articles that can be 
taken on such a trip should be used. To 
camp out in the West does not call for re- 
striction of the food supply, nor does it call 
for as limited variety as many may imagine. 
The list should include a proper proportion 
of each variety; in other words, a well- 
balanced ration—vegetables, cereals, meats, 
sweets, etc—and each should be used lib- 
erally, or sparingly, as the case may de- 
mand to make the list last for the entire 
trip. Nothing should be taken along to 
waste; enough should be prepared for each 
meal, but no more than enough. And an- 
other thing: when the food is prepared it 
should present an appetizing appearance; 
if when the Dutch oven lid is removed, the 
biscuits have a white appearance and look 
hard, with dry flour sprinkled over their 
surface, you may be greeted with, “No, 
thank you; I don’t care for another;” but 
if they have a beautiful brown and all look 
fluffy and light— “Say, I would like to sam- 
ple another of those biscuits.” The poor 
biscuits require just as much material and 
work to prepare as the nice-looking ones. 
Then, too, the elk steak may be dried up 
and hard as a bone, and the coffee boiled 
till every particle of the aroma has gone 
off, and nothing but the dregs remain. This 
is all corrected in proper management. 

An ordinary list of provisions would prob- 
ably include the following: Flour, corn 
meal, oat flakes, cream of wheat, macaroni, 
rice, noodles, potatoes, sugar, evaporated 
milk, coffee, tea, chocolate, bacon, hams, 
butter, cheese, eggs, salt, baking powder, 
syrup, assorted evaporated fruit, pepper, 
matches, soap, ketchup and pickles. For 
preparing a quick meal when traveling 
every day, the following should be added: 
Canned soup, canned jam and a few cans 
of corn, tomatoes and string beans. To this 
list would of course be added the game in 
season and trout. 

The cooking utensils should nest together 
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s much as possible, and of suitable size 
or the party, and should include frying 
ans of pressed steel with medium handles, 
sraniteware stew kettles with handles, cof- 
ee and tea pots of galvanized iron, riveted, 
with bale and handle; graniteware plates 
and cups, knives, forks and spoons, Dutch 
oven or folding stove, two small camp ket- 
tles, canvas water bucket, wash basin and 
axe. 

In the packing and transportation of the 
food and camp dishes, don’t get all your 
baking powder in one can, nor all the 
syrup in one tin; place the baking powder 
can you are using from in the sack of flour 
you are using. Don’t have any coal oil 
or poisons in the packs at all, and so 
wrap and pack all articles that tho the 
horse does have a bucking spree (if you are 
traveling by pack horse) no series damage 
can be done. I will relate one instance: 
We were just started out on a thirty-day 
hunt; were about ten miles on the road 
when Old Pete took it into his head to buck. 
He never had done the like before, but there 
was something about his pack he did not 
like, he had on two sleeping bags as side 
packs; on this was a tent, and on this 
springy foundation was one-half case of 
eggs, these wrapped in paper, and each in 
its proper receptacle. Anyway Old Pete 
bucked, and bucked hard; the eggs went off 
first; the box hit the ground on one cor- 
ner in front of Old Pete and collapsed; eggs 
flew all over; Old Pete stopped short with 
feet braced for another jump and viewed 
the wreck. Then one of our party came to 
with the remark: ‘I told you so; we have 
thirteen horses in the outfit; the trip will 








An early snow. 
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be a failure.” We nailed the box together, 
repacked what few eggs were not broken, 
replaced them on Old Pete, and _ re- 
sumed the trail. We had no more bad luck, 
and never had a more successful trip. 

In traveling with pack horses it is cus- 
tomary to make but one drive for the day. 
When desired each person carries a small 
lunch; this is eaten about noon, so the even- 
ing meal is a large one, and all have a 
ravishing appetite. Let us prepare and serve 
one of these meals. 

There are four of us; camp site is chosen; 
the pack horses are unpacked, the saddle 
horses unsaddled, all are hobbled and let 
go. They roll (all humane campers will get 
their faithful horses unloaded and eating 
first thing), then two of the party join their 
fly rods and start up the creek, being ad- 
monished to get back with trout within fif 
teen minutes. Fire is kindled, a lot of dry 
limbs piled on, towel and soap gotten out, 
water buckets seized and a trip made to 
the creek. The potato sack is opened and 
half a dozen peeled, washed and sliced in 
one of the frying pans, a cup of water 
poured on them, covered with a plate, and 
they are put to cook. Dutch oven lid is 
placed on the fire; camp kettle full of wa- 
ter is placed on the fire; flour sack is set 
out and opened; bacon is sliced and put to 
fry. One stew kettle is used as bread pan, 
flour is placed in it, baking powder, and 
salt added and well stirred in; then cold 
water measured and poured in and the mix- 
ing carefully done with big spoon, Dutch 
oven is slightly warmed, a little of the 
bacon fat poured in, the biscuit made in 
shape with the hands, one in the center, 








Where are the campers, 


Photo by S. N, Leek. 
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seven around, filling the bottom of the oven 
about two inches in depth; on each biscuit 
a small piece of butter is placed, the hot 
lid is placed on and covered with glowing 
coals, the oven set on more to brown the 
bottom. Now the water in camp kettle is 
boiling; a little is placed in coffee pot; into 
this is placed the shaved chocolate, and 
some sugar and set where it will continue 
to boil. A can of vegetable soup is opened, 
a little boiling water from the camp kettle 
is placed in the stew kettle; into this is 
placed the contents of the can of soup, and 
set where it will simmer. Meantime nearly 
all the water has boiled from the potatoes. 
Part of the fried out bacon fat is poured 
on them, and they are placed back on a 
slow fire. Then come the fishermen; four 
trout of about a pound each are selected, 
these taken to the creek, are scaled and 
cleaned, rolled in flour, and placed in fry- 
ing pan with balance of bacon fat, the fried 
bacon being removed on a tin plate, and 
trout put to fry. In the meantime the table 
is set, by spreading oilcloth upon the 
ground; on this the dishes are placed for 
four, sugar set on in cup, a can of milk 
opened with two holes made with ten-penny 
nail, a can of jam opened, butter put on in 
original can, and dinner called. Biscuits are 
done, the fire is removed from the lid, and 
the oven set near the table; the soup is 
divided into four portions, and served in the 
oat meal cups. The coffee pot is filled 
from the boiling camp kettle to the desired 
height, one of the party pours each a cup 
of chocolate, passes around the frying pan 


sacks to carry the dishes in are also shown. 
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of potatoes and trout, each samples ths 
fried bacon; there proves to be just the 
right amount of each item; all have enough, 
and none to waste; the meal has passed off 
socially and pleasantly. At the beginning 
of the meal the camp kettle was refilled 
with water and is now hot for dish wash- 
ing. 

Above is not an elaborate bill of fare, yet 
it is enough, lacking the trout or wild 
meat. Ham can be served, with a little 
more time in camp; the potatoes can be 
boiled, macaroni served with shaved cheese 
over the top; rice can be cooked and 
served with cream, or with maple syrup 
and butter; different kinds of the evapor- 
ated fruit cooked, the trout baked in the 
dutch-oven with cream and butter, sirloin 
of elk baked, with baked potaotes, elk meat 
can be fried, broiled or stewed, with a few 
potatoes and onions; elk soup with noodles. 
A nice breakfast would include the follow- 
ing: 

Cream of wheat, this cooked in one of 
the stew kettles, and served with cream 
and sugar; coffee, put this on in cold wa- 
ter and allow to come to a boil, then re- 
move where it will remain hot, but do not 
boil any more (this retains all the aroma, 
and gives splendid flavor), sugar and cream 
to taste, hot biscuit with maple syrup, and 
butter, one or two fried eggs each, and 
fried trout. It is almost prohibitive in camp 
to serve one person with boiled eggs, 
another with fried eggs, or one with choco- 
late and another with coffee, and another 
with tea at the same meal; the same way 
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This is an outfit of dishes and camp cooking utensils for a party of four. 





The pack- 


Note the logs placed for cooking, nearer to- 


gether at one end for the smaller utensils, and space between for slow fire, with no dan- 


ger of spilling contents while cooking. 
and utensils weigh 14 lbs. Photo by S. N. 





Weight of dutch oven, 16 lbs. 
Leek, 


The other dishes 
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vith meat. The cook generally has his 
hands full to cook meat in one-way at a 
time, 

Space will not permit going into the de 
tails of cooking each item of camp fare. 
One of the secrets of good camp cooking is 
the small, slow fire. When water boils a 
big fire will make it no hotter, but serves 
only to boil the water away, and scorch or 
burn the cooking food, making it necessary 
to refill the camp kettle several times; 
whereas with a slow fire that will simply 
keep the water at or near the boiling point, 
the same water will cook the food with no 
danger of burning. Rice, oatmeal and 
fruit, should not be stirred while cooking; 
with a hot fire it is necessary to stir fre- 
quently to prevent burning. This breaks 
up the grains and pieces, making a jumbled 
mess. With a slow fire, each grain and 
piece can be cooked tender in whole state 
without burning or adding more water. 
Soaking rice or fruit before putting to cook 
helps some. 

Altitude has much to do with the time it 
takes to cook certain things. Once when 
we were camped at timber-line the cook 
started to cook beans; after the second day 


A wild woodchuck with head in can that 
contained sweet corn, just emptied and 
thrown from camp. Photo by S.N. Leek. 


we still pronounced them not done. During 
our absence the third day he made a pestle 
from wood and mashed the beans up. Pota 
toes require much more time to boil done 
at a high altitude than at a lower level. 
Wyoming. S. N. LEEK. 


Preparing the Wagon for a Camping Trip. 


The wagon is generally used by campers 
in the West and Southwest for the trans- 
portation of themselves, their provisions and 
their camping paraphernalia; and it is the 
arrangement of this vehicle for use on camp- 
ing trips that I wish to deal with in this 
article. In preparing a wagon to meet the 
camper’s needs, some care is necessary, for 
a properly and conveniently arranged wagon 
adds much to the pleasure of a camping trip. 
In fact, if the -wagon is not arranged so that 
everything has a place, and when in its 
place is easily accessible, camp life is apt 
to drift into a dull routine of drudgery. 

The kind of wagon to select for camping 
purposes depends, as do many other things, 
upon the particular use expected of it. The 
spring wagon or “hack” is fine for summer 
camping and fishing trips. The buckboard, 
which has figured so prominently in West- 
ern romance, is admirably adapted to this 
use, also. Then there is the specially con- 
structed wagon which some aristocratic 
camper had built to meet his views of what 
a camp wagon ought to be. Follows a med- 
ley of nondescript wagons which no man 
can name; and then comes the standard 
farm wagon—a mose excellent wagon for 
outing trips. 

When camping, a dry, clean place to keep 
provisions in is eminently desirable; and 
for this purpose, nothing equals the old- 
fashioned grub-box. This box can be built 
for any kind of wagon by anyone handy with 


tools. As the farm wagon is probably the 
most used wagon in out-door travel, we will 
first design a grub-box to be used in this 
vehicle. 

In this case, the box should be about 30 
inches wide at the bottom, sloping upward 
and backward to 10 or 12 inches at the top. 
The height should be about three feet. It 
should be long enough to fit snugly in the 
rear end of the wagon bed. The standard 
wagon bed is 42 inches wide, outside meas- 
urements. The inside width is 40 inches. 
This is for wide track wagons; narrow track 
wagons have beds 36 inches wide inside. 
The grub box must, however, be two inches 
shorter than the inside width of the wagon, 
to allow for the cleats which support the 
end gates. It is best to measure your wagon 
bed before starting work on the grub-box, 
even if you do have a standard size farm 
wagon. 

The box can be made of any kind of lum- 
ber. Common boxing is often used. Floor- 
ing and ship-lap are good. One of the best 
boxes we have seen was a.frame made of 
2x4s, covered with beaded ceiling. It is 
strong, light and waterproof. 

As will be-seen in Fig. 1, the inside of the 
grub-box is divided into compartments. 
These should be arranged to suit your own 
taste. When the shelves are properly 
placed and divided, there is a place for 
everything you will need on a good long 
camping trip. The compartments in the 
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bottom of the box should be large, to hold 
the bulky articles, like flour, meal and the 
larger cooking vessels. Smaller articles can 
be stored in the “pigeon holes,” near the 
top. 

The lid should be attached to the base of 
the box with three or four heavy hinges. 
When closed, the lid should be secured at 
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This illustration 


Fig. 1. is a front view 
of grub-box with lid down, showing ar- 
rangement of shelves inside, A—End gate 
rod hole. B—Pole to support lid when box 
is open. 


the top with a hasp and padlock. When 
the box is in the wagon and the lid let 
down, the lid should be supportéd by a pole 
of such length that will allow it to lie level, 
forming a table on which you can mix 
dough, slice meat, peel potatoes, eat the 
meal and wash the dishes. The pole should 
be hinged to the lid for convenience’s sake. 

After completing the grub-box, remove 
the rear end gate from the wagon, and 
place the box in the back end of the wagon 
bed, sloping side out. About half of the 
box should extend out of the wagon, so that 
it will be handy to work around. Bore 
holes in the grub-box corresponding with 
the end gate rod holes in wagon bed. Put 
thru the end gate rods, screw them tight, 
and you are ready for the road. 

When your wagon is covered with an emi 
grant wagon sheet, the only part of the 
grub-box .exposed to the weather is the 
sloping side which extends out of the rear 
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end of the wagon. The incline of this sid: 
is usually steep enough to shed water wel! 
especially when filled and painted. If i 
persists in leaking, cover it with sheet tin 

The emigrant wagon sheet, referred t 
above, sometimes comes, together with a 
set of five oaken bows, as a part of the 
equipment of new wagons; but usually the 
sheet and bows must be purchased sep 
arately. They can be obtained at any hard 
Ware or implement store. The bows are 
placed in the staples on the wagon bed, and 
the sheet is stretched over them. When 
well stretched, the sheet sheds water like 
a new roof. 

Inside arrangements of the wagon must 
be left to individual preference; but when 
placing your duffle in the wagon, be sure 
to arrange it in an orderly manner. Place 
the heaviest part of the load as near the 
front of the wagon as possible. This throws 
the weight on the front wheels, where the 
pulling power of the team is applied, en- 
abling the team to draw the load easier. 

For a bed, many campers lay boards 
across the rear end of the wagon bed and 
place blankets and a mattress on the boards. 
Two can sleep on such a bed, and it does 
very well if there are only two in the party; 
but personally, we prefer a tent to sleep in 
and a folding cot to sleep on. Tents, camp 
furniture, etc., can be stored in the wagon 
under the bed; but they are hard to get 
at when in this position, and if the party 
is large the bed can not be used, for the 
space is needed for spring seats for the 
campers to sit on. , 

A farm wagon prepared as above out- 
lined, makes an ideal camping vehicle, es- 
pecially for large parties. For small par- 
ties, a lighter wagon like a spring wagon 
or buckboard is good. A grub-box can be 
made for either of these vehicles on the 
same lines as for a farm wagon; but the 
dimensions must be such that will fit the 
smaller wagon bed. 

Spring wagons are usually made to seat 
four persons, but the six-passenger style is 
sometimes seen. For camping purposes se- 
lect the stage or Western style top. A 
spring wagon fitted with this kind of top, 
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Fig. 2. This illustration shows a frame 
placed back of the wagon over which the 
tent is stretched. One end of ridge-pole 
rests on top of grub-box; the other end is 
supported by tent-pole. Tent should not 
reach to the wagon but should drop back a 
few feet, an extension fly being used to 
cover space between wagon and tent. 
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ith a grub-box in the back end and the 
ar seat removed and this space utilized 
yr the storing of duffle, makes a splendid 
imping wagon for a party of two. Ifa six- 
sassenger Wagon is chosen, four campers 
nd their outfit can be carried comfortably. 

The buckboard can be prepared for the 
rail in a manner similar to the spring 
vagon, There are two kinds of buckboards 

one with a flat bed surrounded by an 
ron railing, -and one with wooden sides. 
Ve prefer the latter style, with drop end 
gates, to facilitate the placing of a grub-box 
in the rear end of bed. The buckboard is 
hardly so luxurious as a next year’s model 
automobile; but it is strong and substantial, 
ind will give you good service, neverthe- 
ess. 

When making camp, pitch your tent back 
of the wagon where it will be convenient 
to the grub-box. The tent can be pitched 
close against the rear end of the wagon, al- 
lowing the grub-box to open directly into 
the tent; but this makes passing in and out 
of the tent a little difficult, especially if 
the tent is small. A tent with a door in 
each end will obviate this trouble; but a 
better way is to pitch the tent back from 
the wagon a few feet and have an exten- 
sion fly to cover the space between the tent 
and wagon. See Fig. 2. 

Many campers carry their drinking wa- 
ter in jugs or other vessels, while others 
use a large keg or small barrel placed on a 
barrel rack on side of wagon for this pur- 
pose, Either method is good, but the desert 
water bags will be found better in warm 
weather, When camping in the wilderness, 
you can fill your water vessels from al- 
most any pool or stream and there will be 
little danger of contagion, but in settled 
districts, where the waters have been pol- 
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luted by civilization, think twice before you 
drink. 

On your trip you should carry a mattock, 
a spade or shovel, and of course, an axe. 
The latter is indispensable on a camping 
trip, while the spade and mattock are 
often needed; and as you usually have 
plenty of room in a wagon, they can be 
carried easily. By the way, a good place to 
carry your axe is on the front axle braces 
of the wagon. There are four of these 
braces which support the front hound. Lay 
the axe on the two inside braces, in front 
of the axle, with blade pointing down. It 
cannot be lost, for the hound above holds 
it down, and the outside braces prevent it 
from sliding out. 

After making camp in the evening, turn 
your team loose to graze awhile. If you 
have no hay it is best to let the team graze 
all night, after feeding a ration of grain. 
Some campers make their teams subsist on 
grass alone; but horses that pull a wagon 
all day should have grain to eat. When 
grazing, horses should be hobbled to pre- 
vent them from straying away. If hobbling 
will not suffice, hold them in place with 
stake ropes. ° 

Treat your team well. Horses respond 
quickly to kind treatment, and petting and 
kind words will always be repaid with bet- 
ter service. When in the wilderness, miles 
from anywhere, a man thinks more of his 
horse than when in civilized places. Man 
and horse are companions, and together they 
share the joys and pleasures, trials and dan- 
gers of life in the places where man has 
seldom trod. Camping in the wilds always 
makes us bigger and better men, and causes 
us to entertain kinder feeling toward our 
dumb friends and our fellowmen. 

Texas. RALPH HOWARD. 
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Someone has suggested that the camping grounds in Yellowstone Park be enclosed with 
barb-wire fences to keep out the man-killing bears. 
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How to Make 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—First get a piece 
of canvas about 28 ins. wide and 7 ft. 3 ins. 
long of whatever color desired, khaki being 


a Pack-Sack. 


the best, and about 10 oz. weight; then he: 
the ends. Next sew a piece of stiff leath« 
on at a, Fig. 1, size 3x8 ins., the top « 
which is to be 3 ins. from top of pack-sac 
when finished. Then get two straps of goo 
leather 30 ins. long and 2 ins. wide at to; 
and about 1 in. wide at bottom where the 
engage the buckle at b, Fig. 1, and rive! 
them on to first-mentioned piece of leathe 
as shown at c, Fig. 1, leaving them about : 
ins. apart. The distance between the buck 
les (b b) should be 20 ins., and the dis 
tance from line between b b and top of a 
should be 18 ins. This completes the shoul 
der straps. Next sew on two straps at d d, 
Fig. 1, size 1x18 ins., to fasten the fly 
down to buckles at e e, Fig. 1, the distance 
between these buckles being 14 ins. and 20 
ins. from top of pack-sack. ‘hen sew on 
the inside a piece of canvas as shown at f f, 
making two pockets to put small articles in, 
10 x 12 ins, each, and the top of them being 
6 ins. from top of pack-sack; then sew on 
three straps at g g g, Fig. 1, size % x 4 ins.; 
then put on three buckles at h h h, Fig. 1, 
these to be used to shorten bottom of pack 
sack when same is not filled full. The line 
direct’ between i i is the bottom, which by 
means of the straps and buckles on same 
can be buckled up, which turns and holds 
the bottom in position shown in Fig. 2. 
This makes the pack-sack just 30 ins. deep, 
whereas before it would be 36 ins. deep, 
this extra room to be used only when 
crowded for room such as when packing 
bedding. 

Fig. 3 shows a side view of sack with bot- 
tom let out; also position of shoulder straps 
and flap buckled down in position. Fig. 4 
is a cut showing how to put in a stick 
across the shoulders on the inside of pack 
to keep the pack in proper shape and the 
top of pack from drooping down. Get a 
piece of leather and cut to shape as j, Fig 
4, and turn the ends in and rivet in place as 
shown in Fig. 5, on the inside of pack. 
Then get a slat of wood, size 18x2x % ins. 
and slip into position shown in Fig. 5, and 
tie at the ends at k k, to keep same in posi- 
tion. When all sewing and riveting is done 
sew up sides from i to 1 1 on each side 
Then the pack-sack is completed. The size 
of this pack is 36x28 ins., full size, and 
having a 15-in. flap. Long experience has 
taught me the value of a good pack-sack, 
and I made this one as an experiment, an‘ 
find it the best I have ever used. 

A. A. THOMAS. 


Camping Trips by Automobile. 


Have you ever taken an auto camping 
trip? 


worth while. Have you ever stopped to 


If not, you have missed something 


think of the many pleasures to be had i 
gipsying thru the country, stopping wher: 
night overtakes, often next to a good trou 
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tream, on the shores of a beautiful lake, 

r on some beauty spot commanding a 
-rand view of mountain and valley? Do 
ou realize the advantage of being able to 
top for one night or as long as you wish 
vhere fancy dictates, possibly miles from 
he nearest habitation and in twenty min- 
ites be settled and ready for a little fish- 
ing? All this can be done and at a low 
cost if you know how. The first thing is 
to know what to take. 

A touring car is what is needed for two 
people and baggage, the tonneau being used 
for the baggage. 

The trouble with most campers is that 
they do not know just what to carry for 
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stored. Any blacksmith will make the pins. 
These should be made out of quarter-inch 
iron rod, one foot long with ring bent in 
the end. To put up the tent all that is 
necessary is to stretch the ground cloth, 
push in the pins thru grommet holes around 
sides and back, put in the poles and raise 
it up. This style of tent is much better 
than a wall tent, as there are no ropes to 
bother with, and I have found that it will 
stand a great amount of wind without dam- 
age and can be put up by two people with- 
in five minutes. 

Now for the beds: After trying several 
kinds I am convinced that in case a person 
does not wish to spend the necessary 








On the road. 


comfort, taking many unnecessary articles 
and leaving out the essentials. In this ar- 
ticle I will endeavor to give a list of just 
what to carry for ordinary comfort, the data 
being compiled after several seasons’ ex- 
perience, 

First, the tent; a 9x9 “A” style made of 
waterproof drill or army khaki having a 
16 oz. waterproof ground cloth sewed to the 
tent on three sides. Be sure to have a 
ventilator in the rear end; this and the 
front opening should be covered with 
mosquito netting or bobbinet. For poles 
have jointed steel or bamboo. Steel poles 
can be had from a sporting goods house and 
the bamboo style can be had of any fishing 
rod manufacturer. Uprights should be in 
three pieces and the ridge in four; this 
makes a bundle short enough to be easily 


amount of cash to purchase a “blow bed,” 
the next best thing is the “Gold Medal” 
folding cot, small size. I mention the small 
size as this does not stand so high and will 
occupy less space in the “A” tent. Cots 
are made much more comfortable by using 
thin felt pads; these should be from an inch 
and a half to two inches thick—anything 
thicker than two inches will roll bulky; 
covers on pads should be of some dark ma- 
terial. The next thing in order will be the 
bedding. Spread out on the floor one 
blanket, then two sheets followed. by three 
blankets, more or less according to the sea- 
son; at the foot fold all under five or six 
inches and sew together with strong thread; 
this plan holds everything together, keeps 
the bed from coming open at the foot and 
allows a part of the bedding to be thrown 











by the roadside. 


off if not needed. In packing fold once 


lengthwise, then roll and put into 18-inch 


waterproof duffle bag. There will be room 
for pillows on top, not a bad idea to put in 
some light slippers to wear around camp. 

The food and cooking utensils are best 
carried in a box on the running board 
where they can easily be gotten at; it 
should run the whole length and be wide 
enough to take the largest cooking pot and 
about twelve inches high. This box, if 
mounted on the left side, will not interfere 
with getting in and out of the car. 

In the utensil line the following will be 
found sufficient for two people: Three 
cooking pots (one each of the following 
sizes, three, four and six quart), one frying 
pan with folding handle, four plates, four 
cups, one coffee pot, two teaspoons, two 


dessert spoons, one large mixing spoon, two 
forks, two table knives, one long-handled 
fork and one butcher knife, The cooking 
pots, frying pan and coffee pot are best 
made of aluminum, but this material is too 
soft for plates and spoons and is useless for 
cups as they absorb the heat and stay hol 
until the contents is cold. White enameled 
ware is the very thing for plates and cups 
One very necessary article is a ten-quart 
milk can for carrying water. This amount 
will be found sufficient for a one-night! 
camp and often times will save much trou 
ble in looking for a spot where good drink 
ing water can be had. 

Without doubt the single burner blu 
flame oil stove of the “Optimus” or “Jewel 
type are best. These easily take down and 
are packed in a small case that can be o1 


On the shore of Lake Champlain. 
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dered with the stove; you can get along 
with one of these, but cooking would be 
more conveniently done with two, which 
would also be sufficient for a party of six 
or eight. One of these stoves will be found 
very handy for taking the chill out of the 
air in a tent on a cool night. In addition 
to these stoves it is a good plan to take 
along an Adirondack camp grate, which 
will be found very useful where an outdoor 
fire can be made. 

Unless you are going far into the wilder- 
ness it is not necessary to carry a great 
supply of food as the larder can be stocked 
from day to day when passing thru towns. 

Go prepared for wet weather; waterproof 
coats, hats and rubber boots will all come 
in handy if you are traveling thru a coun- 
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on top as that is the first thing needed; 
also have poles where they can be handily 
gotten at. Even in the rain, tent can be 
set up and camp settled with no incon- 
venience. 

In placing the tent be sure to select a 
spot where the water, in case of rain, will 
run away and not into the tent. 

Don’t wait until too late in the day before 
looking for a location. Ideal spots are not 
always easily found and it is well to start 
looking by 3 o’clock. Don’t load yourself 
down with a schedule, or plan to make a 
certain number of miles in a day. More 
than half of the fun is in not knowing just 
where you are going to stop next. Don’t 
hurry; stop by the way, pick flowers, look 
at the scenery, visit with the natives or do 











Camp in the New Hampshire Hills. 


try where rains are liable to come. The 
boots will be appreciated in the morning 
when there is a dew on the grass. Clothing 
and other personal belongings can * be 
packed in a couple of suitcases—don’t make 
the mistake of carrying too much; take just 
what is needed and no more. 

Have a place for everything and keep 
everything in it and pack the outfit in the 
right order. Suit cases should be put in 
first, then beds and bedding; put the tent 


A Cure for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will send you a 
cure for poison oak: ‘Take the vine at the 
same time that you get poisoned and place 
in an open vessel; put vessel over fire and 
burn the poison oak vine until it becomes 
ashes. Then take lard and mix ashes and 


a little fishing; remember that you are on 
a pleasure trip and not out to break speed 
records. 

If you have not tried auto camping, get 
an outfit together and try it at the first op- 
portunity; it is a good idea to try a few 
short trips first. Go out for the week end; 
you will get experience and soon be onto 
the ropes; then take a real trip; you will 
have the time of your life and certainly go 
again. W. A. SHELDON. 

Massachusetts. 


Poison Oak. 


lard together and apply to affected part. 

Keep salt away and you will have the mild- 

est treatment; it allays the itching and cools 

the wound. It has been tested and tried by 

the writer. B. L. SLOOP. 
Arkansas. 








The Long-Promised Report at Last. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Haines is never intending to make any 
more announcements of the nature found in 
his article that appeared in the February 
number of Outdoor Life: No, Sir-ee! Not 
unless he becomes unusually doped with 
loco. And why? someone will ask, If the 
time should ever hit the man asking such 
a question when he would worry over a mat- 
ter as much as I have over many things 
connected with the tests I had in mind when 
writing the February article referred to, he 
will understand and save his breath and not 
ask such a foolish question. I was prepared 
for several things to happen that might pre- 
vent my being out with the article on sched- 
ule time, but hardly expected so many ad- 
verse conditions to develop. First the pow- 
der was a long time in being shipped. Next 
the shipment was unavoidably held up at 
Customs. Then the grippe took a second 
crack at A. A. H., keeping him away from 
the shooting rest longer than was relished. 
Then the weather! Oh, me! Oh, my! Don’t 
get the idea that it stormed all the time, 
for it didn’t; but bear in mind that the snow 
lay deeply on the ground and that at times 
it was far too cold for comfort in playing at 
even so interesting a game as burning pow- 
der in the short guns. Some of the shooting 
I am to write about, however, was pulled 
off when snowing, windy, quite cold or rain- 
ing slightly. And the light conditions varied 
from dark and gloomy to the brightest, daz- 
zling light possible from the sun shining on 
the snow, making it, under the last-men- 
tioned condition, impossible to fire over 
three or four shots without proving very 
painful to the eyes. I dislike making so 
many excuses, but if it hadn’t been for the 
promise made in the February number, and 
which I desired to keep as nearly as pos- 
sible, I should certainly have held up the 
tests until the snow had gone, and tried for 
better results than I have to report, when 
the shooting conditions had improved. 

I burned considerable good ammunition 
soon after the power was received in an 
effort to head report to Mr. McGuire much 
earlier than this will reach him, but results 
were not at all what I had hoped for, so 
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‘wrote him that I would wait until the snow 


had disappeared and then make the tests 
and get to him for the June number, April 
2d a letter from Mr. McGuire landed, saying 
that in order for article to reach him in 
time for the June number it should be fired 
back by return mail. The article lacked a 
great deal of being ready for the mail, as 
anyone will understand when it is realized 
that most of the tests were still to be made. 
I wrote at once to Mr. McGuire asking him 
to hold space for my article, telling him 
that I would do the best possible with the 
short guns under the unfavorable condi- 
tions, and get the article off the 5th. This 
was allowing me a day and a half only for 
finishing up the tests I had begun under no 
more favorable conditions than the ones 
that wound them up were made, and an- 
other for measuring targets and writing ar- 
ticle. (Real estate agents would likely tell 
you different, but today, April 4th, on the 
flat where my shooting rest stands the 
snow is anywhere from eighteen to. twenty- 
four inches deep. It will be gone soon now, 
probably within two weeks, but don’t let 
anyone try to make you believe A. A. H., is 
located in the Banana Belt. The winter, 
while not unusually severe, has been un- 
usually long.) 

“Slaughter must have been great.” “Sound 
of heavy firing all day down at the Last 
Gasp.” “Got another shooting iron,’ and a 
thousand and one other “unpretty” remarks 
pass around among the witty of “Obscurity 
Holler” following any profuse powder burn- 
ing at the Last Gasp. In view of the above 
conditions the proprietor of the afore-men- 
tioned Last Gasp proposes to erect a fifty- 
foot high, non-climbable, roof-over, hermet- 
ically sealed, bomb and sound-proof, elec- 
trically lighted, with barb wire entangle- 
ments around the diggings, after which the 
inhabitants of Obscurity Holler can guess 
at what’s doing within. Yes, A. A. H. has 
made quite a disturbance recently, but 
hardly anything that calls for such unchar- 
itable remarks as mentioned above. 

Now to business. In my February article 
mention was made of the undesirable fea- 
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ture that had accompanied my rest shooting 
with revolvers, due to sparks striking shoot- 
er in the face. This is a thing of the past 
with me now. Discovery was accidental, 
like many another great discovery. Piece 
of canvas thrown over the padded gunny- 
sack on which the revolver is rested is all 
there is to it. Rest hands on edge of can- 
vas towards you. Any sparks striking can- 
vas glance away from the shooter up the 
sloping canvas away from and never in the 
face. Have tried it with many kinds of 
powders and not a burn yet. This is worth 
something. Two bits, please. Thank-ee, 
kindly sir, and “may you live to ate the 
hen that scratches the gravel on your 
grave,” as Pat has been reported as saying 
when drinking to Mike’s health. 

Besides the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, which I have thought necessary to 
mention, other troubles confronted me, one 
of them being the cracking of shells around 
the head or the blowing off entirely of the 
cartridge head. These were mostly new 
shells, which proves that Mr. Newton was 
right in stating that the shells now offered 
the shooter are inferior to those manufac- 
tured before the war. Some will say, pos- 
sibly, this was caused by the new powder 
being unusually severe on the shells, but I 
think not, as there were but few of two best 
raves of shells uad that would stand 
sizing the muzzles without heads being 
pulled off when lever was opéned to extract 
shells from the die. No fault of the tools 
nor operator, as tools are strictly O. K., and 
operator oiled muzzles of shells slightly, as 
they should have been. Some of the shells 
that caused trouble had never been fired, 
yet not one was sized at muzzle but what 
head pulled off when lever was opened to 
reloader. One of my smallest groups one 
cartridge head blew entirely off, but almost 
invariably, barring this one group, a large 
group and one or more burst shells went 
together. 

One more complaint; 
fectly legitimate one: 


and this is a per- 
This concerns a con- 
dition brought about by the use of smoke- 
less powder in revolvers (yes, and tubular 
magazine rifles) where powder charges do 


not fill. The Ideal people take the matter 
up quite fully in their catalog and offer 
two implements calculated to overcome the 
evil. Both are good, and one, in my expe- 
rience, has been found absolutely indispen- 
sable. I refer to the shell indentor first, 
which I do not altogether fancy, and to the 
shell muzzle sizer, last which should ac- 
company every No. 3 Special tool sent out 
by the Ideal people. If (note the word) 
one had moulds casting bullets to fit the 
shells friction tight (fired shells, I should 
have said), the trouble we all run up 
against at times would not be so great; 
but we know that the great majority of 
shells expand at discharge sufficiently to 
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offer a loose fit for the bullet. This bullet, 
tho shell may be crimped, without crimping 
groove, and in the expanded shell, is very 
liable to be jarred out of place in a revolver 
cylinder when a shot is fired. If it jumps 
out of the shell it blocks the cylinder. If 
it recedes within the shells the pressures 
are sure to go up. In the tubular magazine 
rifles the bullet, from constant pounding in 
the magazine, is likely to be forced back 
within the shell. The shell indentor pre- 
vents bullet being forced back within the 
shell, but I do not believe this is the best 
remedy for the evil. The shell muzzle sizer 
can hardly be endorsed too strongly; still 
it cannot always be depended on to hold 
bullet in place, and especially many of the 
short bullets which have but little bearing 
within the shells like most of the revolver 
bullets and the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 Win- 
chester rifle cartridges. I prefer the use of 
the shell muzzle sizer in cartridges used in 
tubular magazine rifles and revolvers and, 
in addition to this, prefer the cartridge 
crimped. But this doesn’t always hold bul- 
lets in place. 

Recently I had many bullets jar loose 
from firing in the .44-40 and .45 revolvers, 
tho muzzles of shells were re-sized and 
shells heavily crimped. In the .38 S. & W. 
Special I did not have the sizer, and the 
147-grain bullet jarred loose frequently. 
This was my fault, howeve-~, as I could have 
crimped in the front groove, and had time 
not been limited, should have resorted to 
this scheme and made further tests, but at 
time of loading thought the crimping of 
shell to cover both grooves would prove 
satisfactory. (Have ordered muzzle sizer 
and anticipate no more trouble in the .38 
Special.) With the 157-grain bullet there 
was no trouble, as this bullet has a crimp- 
ing groove and bullet is always held in 
place when properly crimped. Still, with 
this, or any other bullet, I like to use the 
muzzle sizer, whether bullet is to be crimped 
or not. 

Now for a remedy that would be a rem- 
edy. Let the Ideal people give us new bul- 
lets for all tubular magazine rifles and for 
such revolver sizes as need crimping 
grooves. Let the crimping grooves be bev- 
eled ones with square shoulder for end of 
shell to rest against. Let these bullet moulds 
cast bullets with standard points, so that 
they may be loaded in any tools for the 
shells bullets are made for. With moulds 
casting such bullets we will be prepared to 
load smokeless-powder cartridges with a 
certainty of bullets remaining in place until 
fired. I believe Mr. Talcott can be depend- 
ed on to supply the moulds desired, pro- 
vided Kaiser Bill doesn’t force Uncle Sam 
to take him (the aforementioned Kaiser 
Bill) across his (Uncle Sam’s) knee in an 
effort to dust his (Kaiser Bill’s) trousers. 
If this should happen, then I presume we 
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need look for few improvements in arms, 
tools, ete., until the dust settles. 

(Right here permit me to say that this lit- 
tle typewriter cannot keep its mind on the 
subject. News is usually slow in reaching 
Obscurity Holler, tho I’ve been listening 
for certain news for some time, and espe- 
cially since starting this article this morn- 
ing. It has just reached me over the phone; 
it is “war with Germany.” Don’t wonder 
at things being slightly muddled when you 
read this article. Mighty difficult to keep 
my mind on the subject a little bit.) 

Much of the work I am about to report 
with the short guns I am pretty well satis- 
fied with, but much of the shooting with the 
big guns, especially the .45, that was not at 
all satisfactory. One of the .45 Colts and 
one .44-40 leaded at the breech with any 
bullet I used in them, the hardest being 
1 to 10 tin and lead. This leading was with 
the Du Pont No. 3 Pistol powder and re- 
minded one somewhat of results secured 
when using overcharges of Bullseye. With 
any cast bullet I have ever used in any rifle 
or revolver with Du Pont No. 80 there has 
never been a trace of leading. In any of the 
smaller revolvers shot in the tests I am to 
report there was no leading with the No. 8 
powder. Revolvers cleaned very easily. 

Why better results were not secured with 
the big guns, particularly the .45, I do not 
know. Conditions were bad for practically 
all of the shooting, but no worse on the 
average for one gun than for the others. 
The makers recommend the No. 3 powder 
highly—in fact, as I understand it, they con- 
sider it the very best powder for all short 
guns that is made. Perhaps there is some- 
thing I am not “onto” concerning the use of 
this powder in the big guns, that if under- 
stood would make possible results as satis- 
factory as I have secured from Du Pont No. 
80. At the present time it’s No. 80 for me 
in the big guns and Du Pont No. 8 in the 
smaller ones, 

I am not reporting all the shooting with 
the .44-40 and .45 Colt, for the simple rea- 
son that the groups were too large in many 
instances to prove interesting. This was 
with the No. 3 Pistol powder and the full 
charges recommended by the makers, being 
8.5 grs. for the .45 and 8.8 for the .44-40. 
This shooting I am throwing out included 
some fairly good groups, but there were too 
many groups of five, six, seven and eight 
inches, and sometimes even larger. 

In using the No 80 Du Pont in the .44-40 
it hasn’t seemed difficult to get groups of 
six shots, from rest at fifty yards, under 
three inches, and when an occasional group 
of five or six inches was made (the latter 
very seldom) by eliminating one shot usual- 
ly a small five-shot group could be had. But 
this very seldom happened with the No, 3 
in the .45-caliber, as the six shots would be 
pretty evenly scattered over the size circle 
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required to contain the group. Why I do 
not know. 

The guns shot were as follows: Two sin- 
gle-action .45 Colts; two .44-40 single-action 
Colts, all four with 7%-in. barrels; one 6-in. 
.44-40 S. & W., Model 1908; one 8-in. .38- 
caliber, single-shot Smith & Wesson pistol, 
1891 model; one Smith & Wesson .38 Per- 
fected revolver with 6-in. barrel; and one 
.88 Smith & Wesson Special target revolver, 
6-in. 

All shooting from the rest I described in 
April Outdoor Life, at a measured range of 
fifty yards at eight-inch bull, tacked to 
small frame with a snow-covered hill in the 
background, which caused target and sights 
to be very imperfectly defined. When wind- 
ing up the tests it occurred to me that I 
could have greatly improved conditions had 
target been tacked to a larger frame, dark 
in color, and about as large as a battleship. 

Forty-four-forty Smith & Wesson. Six 
shots to the group; three trials only. Size 
first group, 3% ins.; second group, 5 ins.; 
third, 4 ins. .44-40 Colt, two trials only. 
First group, 6 ins. Five of these as a group 
measure 21% ins.; second trial, 3 ins. .44-40 
Smith & Wesson. First group, 3% ins.; 
second, 3% ins.; third, 3144 ins.; fourth, 4% 
ins.; fifth, 6 ins.; sixth, 3144 ins.; seventh, 
4% ins.; eighth, 63% ins.; ninth, 54% ins.— 
five measuring 3% ins.; tenth, 7 ins.; 
eleventh, 644 ins.—five of these measuring 
2% ins. Four burst shells in S. & W. in 
above shooting. 

All the above shooting with the Du Pont 
Pistol powder No. 3 and regular weight 
bullets and 8.8 grs. powder. It includes all 
the shooting done with the .44-40 S. & W. 

The following with one of the .45 Colt 
represents the best eight groups made with 
that caliber, and is all the shooting done 
with that particular gun. Load, 8.5 Du 
Pont No. 3 and standard-weight bullets; 
eight trials only. First group, 6 ins.; sec- 
ond, 6%4 ins.; third, 8% ins.; fourth, 5% 
ins.—five of these measuring 214 ins., while 
a dime would almost touch four shots; fifth, 
5% ins.; sixth, 41%4 ins —five measuring 3% 
ins.; seventh, 54%, ins.; eighth, 414 ins, 

At my request the Du Pont people very 
obligingly tried out Du Pont No. 80 in the .45 
Colt and gave me the following concerning 
it: Twelve grains by weight gave velocity 
of 793 ft. sec., with 8,480 lbs. pressure; fif- 
teen grains by weight gave 925 ft. sec. and 
a pressure of 11,833 lbs. I started in with 
the 12 grains load, making three trials only. 
First group, 5%4 ins.; second, 5 ins.; third, 
3 ins.; this was followed by two trials with 
same powder, but in 15-grain charges. First 
trial, 414 ins.—five of these six shots meas- 
uring 2% ins.; second trial, 4% ins. Abso- 
lutely no leading in this gun, which had 
leaded badly with No. 3. Shall try out this 
combination more fully later. 

Immediately after the above I shot thirty 

















ots from the .44-40 Colt with cartridges 
at had been loaded over six months with 

..2 grains Du Pont No. 80, and under the 
ery poorest light conditions under which 
any of the snooting has been done, with re- 
sult that had all been fired on same target, 
ze of the group for the thirty shots would 
ave been 714 ins. 

Two trials only with 8-in. S. & W. pistol 
nd two with 6-in. Perfected; load, 4 grains 
Du Pont No. 3 and 147-grain Ideal bullet. 
Mirst trial for pistol, 25g ins.; second trial, 
5g ins. Perfected S. & W. revolver, -first 
trial, 2% ins.; second trial, 254 ins. The 
our groups were six-shot ones, same as for 
the .44 and .45 caliber, and as for the .38 
S. & W. Special, which will be mentioned 
later on. 

Three trials only with S. & W. pistol and 
Perfected revolver with 4 grains No. 3 Du 
Pont and 147-grain bullet. First trial, pis- 
tol, 4% ims.; second trial, 3 ins.; fourth 
trial, 2% ins. Perfected S..& W. revolver, 
first trial, 444 ins.; second trial, 234 ins.; 
third trial, 554 ins. Burst shell in each of 
last two groups, head of one shell blowing 
completely off. These last six groups were 
five shots to the group. 

Thirty-eight S. & W. Special Target revol- 
ver. Charge, 4.3 grains Du Pont No. 3 and 
Ideal bullet 358246. Two trials only. First, 
21%, ins.; second, 21%4 ins. Later two more 
trials, same gun and load. First, 34 ins.; 
second trial, 4144 ins. Next two trials gave 
14%4-in. group for the first trial and 4% ins. 
for the second. Two more groups wound up 
the tests for this load, first being 414 ins., 
five of these shots as a group measuring 1% 
ins., while the second group was 414 ins. 

Three groups only with same revolver 
and bullet but with 4.5 grains Du Pont No. 
3 powder. First, 3% ins.; second, 5% ins.; 
third, 45% ins. 

Three trials only, same arm and bullet 
but with 4.9 grains Du Pont No. 3. First 
trial, 2% ins.; second, 3 ins.; third, 4% ins. 

Three trials with same arm but Ideal bul- 
let No. 358311 and 5 grains Du Pont No. 3 
powder. First trial, 334 ins—five of these 
measuring as group 1% ins.; second trial, 
6% ins.; third, 54% ins. Six trials soon after 
were made with this arm and load, which 
wound up the tests. First trial, 3% ins.; 
second, 4% ins.; third, 4% ins.; fourth, 34 
ins.; fifth, 4 ins., and sixth, 3 ins. 

There are several groups that I should 
liked to have seen smaller, but facts are 
facts, and the little typewriter has insisted 
in jotting them down, If (that’s an awfully 
disagreeable word, but cuts a big figure 
sometimes) the writer could have always 
seen the same for each shot fired, it is very 
doubtful if there’d have been any groups 
larger than three inches to have reported 
for the three .38s that figure in this article. 
How small groups should be expected from 
the bigger guns with the heavy loads I used 
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in them I don’t know, but imagine that the 
right man using the same or similar guns 
and the same ammunition would have had 
plenty of small groups to have reported. I 
am inclined to believe that under more 
favorable conditions I should have secured 
considerably better average results. Time, 
and a bit more powder-burning under bet- 
ter conditions, should tell the tale. 

There were several other loads I fully 
intended trying out in the revolvers men- 
tioned, and should certainly have made the 
effort if Mr. McGuire’s letter hadn’t hurried 
me as it did. Undoubtedly I shall soon do 
further shooting with the short guns, but 
take it from me, this will not be until the 
snow has disappeared. I want better condi- 
tions under which to shoot, whether I se- 
cure better results or not; but I should ex- 
pect to make a better average than shown 
by report I am submitting at this time. 

A few words in conclusion concerning the 
powder and revolvers in which it was used: 
My admiration for the three .38 S. & W. 
arms used is greater, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, than ever. Considering the adverse 
conditions under which they were shot, the 
work turned out by them looks awfully good 
to me. No, I’m not overlooking the large 
groups I made with them. I simply remem- 
ber the conditions under which the shooting 
was done and wonder that there were not 
more such groups to report. I still admire 
the 1908 S. & W. as much as ever, but my 
tastes, especially in big revolvers, runs to 
single-actions, and for this reason it’s the 
.44-40 single-action Colt for mine. It has 
made no particularly brilliant showing in 
the recent tests, but I know what it has 
done with Du Pont No. 80, and believe it is 
capable of much better work than I have 
turned out with it, and can see nothing to 
be gained by dropping it and adopting an- 
other. I had expected better things of the 
.45, and still think it capable of showing up 
pretty favorably with the .44-40s from the 
accuracy standpoint when all are shot with 
suitable smokeless ammunition. I am in- 
clined to think that Du Pont No. 80 may be 
the best powder for full charges in both the 
.44-40 and the .45, but am not going to be 
too certain of this for awhile yet. The Du 
Pont people advocate the No. 3 so strongly 
that I hesitate to be too certain about any- 
thing in the way of forming an opinion con- 
cerning the relative merits of the two pow- 
ders when my experience with the No. 3 


has been limited to something like 600 
shots. With the Du Pont No. 3 and No. 80 
within reach it seems to me that the re- 


volver shooter should be pretty well satis- 
fied with smokeless powders for the short 
guns. And Du Pont No. 80 is excellent for 
use in many rifles also. To me it seems to 
be absolutely the finest ever for black-pow- 
der rifles. Think I can put up a better ar- 
ticle concerning it when used in such arms 
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than has been the case today, when all I 
can think of is Kaiser Bill in the clutches 
of Uncle Sam, and said Kaiser Bill yelling 


Collimeo. 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise on the 
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seven kinds of bloody murder. More wh 
I can keep my mind on my subject for ju 
ten seconds at a time, 


(I Aim.) 
subjects of rifle sights for both hunting a: 


target use. 
By Edward F. Ball. 


rone are the good old days of black-pow- 
der rifles when for practical hunting pur- 
poses a couple of grains more or less of 
powder, a loose or a tight-fitting bullet, 
either a little longer or a little shorter than 
the standard, a tight or a loose chamber 
and various other slight deviations made 
but little difference in the result. 

The modern rifle, sending forth its pro- 
jectile with a velocity of from 2,700 to 3,000 
feet per second by a pressure of the powder 
gases approximating 55,000 pounds per 
square inch at a temperature in degrees 
Fahrenheit 50 per cent greater than that 
of molten steel, permits of much less varia- 
tion in the above points. 

In the case of black-powder rifles a little 
monkeying with the gun or ammunition 
would afford at the worst unsatisfactory 
results to the user of the arm, but in the 
case of modern rifles the results might 
easily prove unsatisfactory to the life insur- 
ance companies as well, to say nothing of 
widows and _ orphans. Mathematics sand 
physics may be distasteful to us, but we are 
confronted with the cold fact that more 
than ever the modern rifle is an instrument 
of precision, and sights that answered the 
purpose at short range must be developed 
to meet the increased range of modern 
arms, or rather, the shooter should more 
than ever possess sufficient knowledge of 
the scientific principles and practical appli- 
cation of the natural laws governing the 
aiming of a rifle to enable him to select 
sights that will conform to the peculiar 
construction of his eye and meet the re- 
quirements of the rifle he uses, the game 
he hunts and the locality wherein the game 
is found. : 

Beastly uninteresting and tiresome per- 
haps, but like medicine, let us look to the 
after effects and take the dose. 

The human eye, like a telescope, is in- 
tended to view objects at a certain distance 
when properly focussed for that particular 
distance, In the case of rifles with open 
sights it is trying to view distinctly three 
objects at once—the rear sight at a distance 
of about thirteen inches, the front sight at 
a distances of about thirty-five inches and 
the object to be hit at a distance of, say, 
anywhere between ten and a_ thousand 
yards. It can’t be done; so the poor eye 
tries to make a. more or less successful 
compromise by focussing for the object to 


be hit, the front sight being seen more o: 
less distinctly and the rear sight being quit: 
blurred, but still having sufficient defin 
tion to enable the arm to be pointed with 
considerable accuracy. 

European manufacturers place the rear 
sight about eighteen inches from the eye, 
thereby affording a more distinct view ot! 
the sight, altho diminishing the length of 
the base line or distance between front and 
rear sights. 

Despite their optical imperfections, open 
sights are used by the majority of hunters, 
end in the opinion of the writer, such sights 
should be mounted on all hunting rifles. 

Very rapid work can be done with Lyman 
or Marble peep sights, but the writer re- 
calls a charging bear breaking out of the 
timber at twenty yards’ distance where the 
front sight only was consciously used, and 
also a charging skunk killed at a distance 
of a few feet by moonlight, in both of 
which cases a peep sight would have been 
worse than useless, In heavy timber where 
long shots are impossible and the light dim 
a peep sight is difficult to use, even tho the 
aperture be large. especially when the ob- 
ject is small, blends with the background 
and is moving. 

I once made some experiments shooting 
with a Lyman peep sight by moonlight in 
the ciy, clear air of Colorado. The ground 
was covered with a fresh fal! of snow, if I 
remember correctly, and the moon was at 
the full. The target was a tomato can at 
about twenty yards’ distance. Looking thru 
the large aperature I could not hit the can 
at all. Sighting over the top of the peep 
and holding the front sight well below the 
can I could hit it nearly every time, but the 
shots struck around the edge and none were 
near the center. The above remarks are 
not intended to belittle the proper use of 
the peep sight, but are intended to demon- 
strate the utility of open sights on a hunt- 
ing rifle. 

The form of rear sight now or formerly 
supplied as standard equipment on many 
American rifles is Known as the buckhorn. 
It is in shape like a broad letter U with an 
acute V-notch in the center. I have read 
somewhere that this is supposed to be suit- 
able for quick shooting, but in my opinion 
it is the most atrocious form of rear sight 
in use. In the first place the V-notch is 
far too narrow and too shallow to give a 








juick, accurate and distinct view of the 
ront sight. The curved bottom of the U is 
ot conducive to accurately aligning the top 
f the front sight for elevation, and the 
sides of the U or buckhorns are to me worse 
han useless. 

By far the best open rear sight for day- 
light shooting is a flat bar with semicircu- 
lar or square notch, as in Figs. 1 and 2. To 


Fig./ fig.2 
my eye this form is practically as quick as 
any and the most accurate. Fig. 1 should 
be used with a bead or pinhead, and Fig. 2 

with a flat-topped front sight. 
With a bead or pinhead three different 
elevations can be obtained instantly, as fol- 
lows: Top of bead on line with top of bar, 


Fig. 3; middle of bead on line with top of 
bar, Fig. 4; bottom of bead on line with top 


way wi 
fig. 3 FIG. 4 FIG. S 


of bar, Fig. 5. The eye while aiming should 
see no part of the edge of the rear sight or 
a shimmer will result in bright light. For 
this reason the top of the bar and edges of 
the notch should be chamfered or tapered 
as in Fig. 6. The sight, viewed by the eye 
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while aiming, will thus have no apparent 
thickness; also the back of the sight should 
slant to the rear in order to prevent rays 
of light from being reflected into the eye. 

For the quickest possible sight a broad, 
shallow V notch (Fig. 7) will probably be 


fig.7 
found as good as any. The writer had such 
a one fitted to a full-choke shotgun that 


patterned too low, and it gave excellent re- 
sults in brush shooting and on wild fowl. 
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For years the writer has been filled with 
righteous indignation at the conservatism 
or carelessness of rifle manufacturers. Why 
this indignation is righteous I don’t know, 
but it is usually described as such. Why 
a bright, shiny front sight, rounded on all 
sides should ever have been furnished on 








rifles I am at a loss to understand. I refer 
to the type here shown in Fig. 8. The only 
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merit I could ever discover in this sight is 
that it can be seen easily and quickly, but 
so can any number of well-designed sights. 

In the first place, this sight is far too 
coarse for anything except large game at 
short range in a dull light. When the sun 
strikes it there is a bright, dazZling shim- 
mer, and when the light falls on one side 
as shown, the apparent center is the center 
of the illuminated portion as shown by the 
dot, which is not the geometrical center of 
the sight. The eye in aiming selects the 


center of illumination, and the gun shoots 
Fortunately 
most 


such a 


away from the sun, 
excellent 


sight can be filed into a 
form, as shown in Fig. 9. 
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Fl plane surfaces on this sight. 
fig.9 


After the sight has been filed to the re- 
quired shape it should be gently tapped 
with the flat edge of the file at the portion 
marked “matted surface.” This removes 
the bright polish and prevents a dazzling 
glimmer of light when the sun shines on it. 
If the sight is made of light-colored mate- 
rial it is conspicuous and easily found. As 
an all-round sight for both quick and accu- 
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rate work in any reasonable light the above 
shape is one of the best. Theoretically the 
sight should be of the form used by expert 


Pig en 


Fig./0 


pistol shots (Fig. 10), but this is unsuitable 
for a hunting arm, as it catches in the case 
or scabbard and is easily defaced. 

For the finest possible sight to be used 
on small game or on large game in the open 
at long ranges, the usual form of pinhead, 
protected by a long hood, is in the opinion 
of the writer by far the best. The hood not 
only protects the sight from injury, but 
shades it so that it always has the same 
appearance as regards light, and removes 
all cause of shimmer or glitter. Such a 
sight was used by the writer and was equal- 
ly satisfactory in clipping a grouse’s head 
in the timber, on deer up to 400 yards and 
on the target. 

In size, a front sight should be as fine 
as can be distinctly seen under the most 
unfavorable conditions. For target use the 
bead should appear no larger than the bulls- 
eye. If the diameter of the bull is stand- 
ard (4 ins. per 100 yds.) the pin head 
should appear to be of equal size, as that 
is about as fine as can be distinctly seen in 
dull light. 

The same rule applies to hunting sights. 
Shoot at a woodchuck, for example, at 100 
yards with a front sight apparently broader 
than the animal itself, and the chances are 
it will be missed or hit near one side. With 
a finer sight it will probably be hit near the 
center, The Lyman and Beach combination 
sights have a pinhead protected by a hood 
or ring which is too short to effectively 
shade it. By turning down the pinhead a 
more conspicuous open sight is brought into 
place, thus giving a practical combination 
suitable for all occasions, Both these makes 
are very satisfactory. In the pinhead class 
we have the bead or caterpillar form, which 
is really an elongated pinhead without any 
protecting hood. Such a sight is of rounded 
vertical section, and the writer prefers to 
flatten it on top and sides and taper it as 


CR 

? 
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in Fig. 11, also roughing the front part of 
the bead as before described. 

A long caterpillar sight, presenting an im- 
mense amount of rounded surface to the 








eye while aiming, is on the market, but I 
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have never seen one. An article by one 
our authorities on rifle shooting stated, 
I remember correctly, that sidelight had 
bad effect on this sight, and as this c 
clusion was reached after practical tests 
will stand unchallenged so far as I am cx 
cerned. Heaven knows there are enou; 
writers who have theories as to what a ri 
should or should not do without my “bu 
ing in.” Perhaps before this article is fi 
ished some half-baked ideas will be evolve 
but I am doing my “darndest” to confine 
to hard-boiled facts. 

Last, but not least, we have the militar 
front sight—just a plain upright bar, wit! 
no frills (Fig. 12). Perhaps you would no 


1 
fig l2 


select such a sight for a sporting rifle, but 
it is a mighty good one for all-round work 
and has as sharp definition in all lights as 
one could wish. With such a sight, shaded 
by a hood, military experts will do work at 
1,000 yards that would make the average 
hunter look like—like—well, like anything 
you like to call something that is decidedly 
outclassed. 

In all the foregoing sights we have striven 
to obtain sharp definition and freedom from 
shimmer or glitter, but have not approached 
the problem of aiding the eye in focussing 
on three objects at widely different dis- 
tances at the same time. Here is where 
the peep steps in and eliminates one—the 
most difficult one—the rear sight. If we 
affix to the rifle a disc with a small hole 
about as large as a pinhead and as near the 
aiming eye as possible, we find that we can 
look thru this small hole and align the front 
sight on the target more precisely than be- 
fore. That is because the eye is relieved 
of the strain of trying to view the rear 
sight, the front sight and the target at the 
same time. It unconsciously looks thru the 
hole and sees only the front sight and 
target. 

If the hole or aperture is small it may 
appear to be a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, but the eye instinctively seeks the 
center. If we enlarge the aperture, say, up 
to one-sixteenth, or even more, it appears 
like a hoop, but the eye still instinctively 
seeks the center without conscious effort. 
Beginners with the peep almost always ob- 
ject to the seemingly large aperture, but 
don’t be alarmed, just try it, with a rest 
until you become accustomed to its use and 
note the results. Don’t try to use a small 
aperture for- general hunting, for you will 
probably lose chances at obscure game in a 
thicket that you could have distinctly seen 
with a large aperture, and you can shoot 
just as accurately with the latter as with 
the former; that is, with the average hunt- 
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ing rifle. At first you may not do as well 
offhand with a peep as with open sights. 
I remember when I induced a rifle club in 
Colorado, composed of ordinarily good shots 
at game, to adopt peep sights. For the first 
two weeks their scores were a little below 
the average, but they soon became accus- 
tomed to the new-fangled things, and there- 
after their scores showed a marked im- 
provement. 

The proper place for a peep sight is as 
near the eye as the recoil of the rifle will 
permit, but don’t—please don’t—stick your 
eye up close to a peep sight on a rifle de- 
veloping a good healthy kick. It really 
doesn’t hurt much to get a poke just under 
the eye, but the psychological effect is to 
cause a dread of the recurrence, and you 
will probably acquire a flinch that will last 
you for weeks or months. I remember once 
I was obliged to shoot reduced loads for 
nearly a month before I recovered from the 
dread. f 

Peep sights on the receiver are inferior 
in optical properties to those on the tang, 
and the aperture must be considerably 
larger, but they are a great improvement 
over open sights. Combination open and 
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sight has a comparatively large aperture, 
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but as I have never used one I can express 
no opinion as to its merits. The most pre- 
cise method of aiming any object, whether it 
be a rifle, a surveyor’s transit or an astro- 
nomical instrument is by means of a tele- 
scope furnished with cross-wires. In look- 
ing thru such a telescope one sees two black 
lines, one vertical and one horizontal, in 
the center of the field of view. Fig. 13 
shows the appearance of a target quartered 
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Fig-/3 




























by the cross-wires. Here, if we wish to ob 
tain the best results, we must brush up our 
optics. A telescopic rifle sight consists es- 
sentially of a tube in which are mounted 
cross-wires and a system of lenses, 

The lenses nearest the eye are grouped to- 
gether and are known as the eyepiece (Fig. 
14). The one farthest from the eye is the 
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peep sights on the barrel in the usual loca- 
tion of the open sight are too far from the 
eye for practical use as a peep sight on a 
hunting rifle, altho employed on military 
arms, 

Having eliminated the necessity of focus- 
ing the eye on the rear sight, we can ad- 
vance a step and remove the necessity of 
focusing on the front sight by converting 
the latter into a peep also. Thus we sight 
thru two holes and bring the object into the 
center of both. This is successful in target 
shooting in a bright light, and a compara- 
tively new hunting sight, the Vickers-Maxim, 
is constructed on that principle. 

The trouble with the aperture front sight 
in offhand target shooting is that the gun 
swings off the bullseye before the average 
shooter can detect it, and some of the shots 
will be exceptionally good and some excep- 
tionally bad, due to the fact that the trigger 
was pulled just as the gun was swinging off 
the bull unnoticed by the shooter. 

For rest shooting at target the aperture 
front sight is exceeded in accuracy only by 
the telescope. The Vickers-Maxim hunting 
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object glass or objective. Without going 
into refinements the telescope operates as 
follows: Rays o1 light from an object (say 
an arrow) pass thru the objective and form 
a small inverted image of the arrow at the 
principal focus of the objective. If we 
should place a piece of ground glass at this 
point we would see a small picture of the 
arrow just as on the focusing screen of a 
camera. This is where the cross-wires must 
be placed, and it is just as important to 
have them in the exact focus of the objec- 
tive as it is to have the plate or film cor- 
rectly in the focus of the camera lens. 

The lenses of the eyepiece constitute a 
powerful microscope which enlarges and 
erects the image formed by the objective 
until it appears larger than the arrow itself, 
and in order to clearly view the image the 
latter must be in the exact focus of the eye- 
piece, 

In a telescopic rifle sight the cross-wires 
should be fixed, but the objective and eye- 
piece should be arranged to slide in and 


out. 
No two eyes are precisely alike, and the 
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difference between young and old eyes is 
very marked; wherefore each telescope 
should be adjusted or focused for the user. 
Following is the manner in which surveyors 
and engineers adjust their telescopes. (As 
these telescopes are far more powerful than 
those used by riflemen the latter cannot do 
better than learn this method): 

First, to focus the eyepiece: Point the 
telescope at the sky or at a plain white sur- 
face well illuminated, but do not try to see 
any definite object. For this reason it is 
better for the beginner to point at the sky. 
Move the eyepiece in or out until the cross- 
wires appear clear and distinct. You are 
now focusing a microscope (the eyepiece) 
on the cross-wires just as you do an opera 
glass on the curtain (or on a_ swell 
“chicken”) before the performance com- 
mences. Now sight on some object at the 
distance you wish to shoot and move the 
objective in or out until the object appears 
distinct. If correctly done the adjustment 
is complete for that range and the eyepiece 
and objective should be clamped so they 
will not slide. Next verify the adjustment 
as follows: Set the telescope firmly on a 
chair, table or convenient rest and point the 
cross-wires on some definite object at the 
distance of the object you focused on. Block 
the telescope up securely so that you can 
remove your hands, and it will still point at 
the same object. If you are in the house do 
not sight thru a window pane, but look thru 
an open window or door, and having pointed 
the telescope, take your hands and arms off 
the support it is resting on and don’t move 
your body. Get a comfortable position and 
maintain it, as the least change in position 
of body may spring the floor and cause the 
telescope to point in a different direction. 
If you are out of doors and the support is 
resting on solid ground it is only necessary 
to keep the hands and arms off the support. 
You may walk around all you wish. 

Having blocked the telescope up on some- 
thing substantial so that the cross-wires 
point accurately at some small object at the 
required distance, look thru it, moving your 
eye sidewise and up and down as far as the 
diameter of the eyepiece will admit, If the 
adjustment has been properly made the 
cross-wires will not appear to move, but 
will point at the same spot. If not, they will 
appear to move slightly as the eye is moved, 
in which case the adjustment must be tried 
again. 

The cause of this apparent movement of 
the cross-wires is known as parallax, and if 
it exists the rifle will shoot in a different 
place every time the eye is moved, and the 
diameter of a telescopic eyepiece is over 
¥% in. in the clear, so there is considerable 
chance for movement, 

When the telescope is properly adjusted 
it is not necessary to look thru the exact 





center of the eyepiece. If the eye is he) 

at the edge of the glass the result will b 
the same as tho held at the center. 

When the eyepiece has been correctly fo 
cused on the cross-wires that adjustment i 
constant for all distances and for all tim: 
for the eye that made the adjustment, un 
less said eye changes its focus as with age. 
The adjustment of the object glass is not 
constant for all distances except, say, for 
over 100 feet (provided it has been adjusted 
for such distance) and may require to be 
changed, especially for shorter ranges. 

With low-power (3 or 4 diameter) long 
telescopes sighted for, say, 100 yards or 
over, no perceptible change is necessary ex- 
cept for distances under, say, about forty 
feet. With shorter or more powerful tele. 
scopes a greater change would be necessary. 

It is too bad that we cannot drop our op- 
tics and get down to the practical use of 
telescope sights, but cheer up; the worst is 
over. 

Now let us see what that telescope has 
done for our sighting eye. It has provided 
a picture of the bullseye three or four times 
as large as the bullseye appears to the un- 
aided eye, and apparently right on the tar- 
get is a fine but distinct black cross which 
moves as the rifle is moved. The line that 
is made by sighting where this cross points 
is called the line of collimation, from the 
Latin “collimeo,” I aim. The eye is not 
called upon to focus on three objects at dif- 
ferent distances, but observes the picture of 
the target with the cross wires waving to 
and fro and signals to the arms to move the 
rifle up or down, right or left, without any 
strain whatever, It (the eye) can continue 
to look at this picture without fatigue long 
after the arms have become tired from hold- 
ing the rifle. Also the eye detects instantly, 
without any hesitation, where the line of 
collimation is pointing. No waiting to see 
if just the right amount of white is showing 
between the bottom of the bull and the top 
of the bead. But now we come to a more 
practical aspect of the case. We never be- 
fore knew how unsteady was our holding. 
Those cross-wires dance across the target 
in a most disconcerting manner—they are 
never still for an instant. We could hold a 
pinhead sight under the bull for perhaps one 
second, but not the cross-wires for one-half 
that time. 

With the magnification of the target 
comes an equal magnification of our tremor, 
and we have to learn our method of holding 
and pulling all over again. With the pin- 
head sight we learned to steady the bead 
for one second or thereabouts, and during 
that interval we tried to pull the trigger 
with the gentlest possible pressure. With 
the telescope we find that just when the 
cross-wires have steadied down (after a 
long hold) and we try to touch the trigger 
our muscles, involuntarily relax, and the 
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blamed gun swings out into the 5 or 6 ring 
of the Standard American target. 

Such experts as Dr. Hudson can hold a 
rifle offhand so steadily that a bystander 
can see absolutely no movement of the muz- 
zle, but I can’t, and begging your pardon, 
you’re another, so let us take sweet counsel 
together and see if we can catch this jinx— 
unsteady holding—and put him in a cage. 
Even then he will occasionally—nay, fre- 
quently, break out. 

You have noticed that when you fired 
when the front sight was slowly swinging 
across the target horizontally the shot went 
wild in the direction of the swing. If you 
tried the same stunt on a downward swing 
the result was still worse, but if you slowly 
raised the gun and fired as the sight touched 
the lower edge of the bull you hit in the 
black or but a short distance above. This 
is the keynote for the average shooter using 
a telescope sight. Raise the gun slowly until 
the cross-wires point at the center of the 


bull, The rifle steadies for an instant— 
pull, It is a sort of refined snap-shooting, 
and is the only approximately reliable 


method that I know for the average shooter. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life there appeared an ar- 
ticle under the title, “Self-Defense Weap- 
ons,” by George E. Pusey, in which this 
author criticised the writer in a rather au- 
dacious and verbose manner for asking the 
ballistic editor, in the January issue of Out- 
door Life, a few questions pertaining to fire- 
arms; and as Mr. Pusey appears so far “off 
his base” I feel compelled to write a few 
lines in answer to it. 

Now, Mr. Pusey, you belong to the great 
human family, and are therefore subject to 
mistakes, You may be a good guesser at 
the horse races or. you may even guess 
which nation will win the present war, but 
when it comes to guessing the age of a 
man whom you have never seen, you have 
unwittingly placed yourself in a position 
which is indeed pathetic, for instead of 
“jumping onto” a verdant youth with an am- 
bition for a Jesse James career, you are 
dealing with a man—a mature man, who, 
with a mature mind has been active in busi- 
ness, social and political affairs in the state 
of Nebraska for a good number of years. 

Why your severe criticism of the purpose 
of these questions is a vague mystery to 
me, I was endowed by nature with a keen 
desire for knowledge, and while my views 
may be decided along certain lines, I am 
always desirous of the other fellow’s views 
and ideas. Perhaps your antagonism to 
questioners is due to your vast and unlim- 
ited store of “gray matter” which, were it 
collected in “printed form, would make my 
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Perhaps you will make no more bullseyes 
than when you used a pinhead sight, but 
those unaccountable 4s and 5s will be less 
frequent, and when you are in particularly 
good trim and the weather is favorable, the 
6s will become 7s and an occasional 9 or 10 
will show instead of the former 8s. 

So far so good, but how about telescopes 
for hunting? 

They have their uses. For long, difficult 
standing shots they are unequalled. You 
may hit a woodchuck that you could not 
sight on with a peep, or wildfowl in a marsh 
that are invisible to the unaided eye. Twice 
have I seen blue herons killed at distances 
of 200 yards and over, one of which was 
afterwards measured with a steel tape, but 
never, hever mount a telescope on a general- 
purpose hunting rifle unless it is equipped 
with ordinary sights and the telescope is 
readily detachable. 

If you get a telescope try it in the woods 
on a dark day, or anywhere in the rain or 
mist, or try a shot on moving game. Then 
you will understand why a rifle equipped 
with telescope, but without other sights, is 
not the thing. 


Encyclopedia Brittanica look like the prov- 
erbial “30 cents.” It certainly must be great 
to know absolutely everything; but the 
writer, unfortunately, is not in this class; 
therefore sometimes asks questions. 

As to your criticism of having a weapon 
to protect the home, will state that you 
must have been in a subnormal condition 
when making the statement you did, for 
what real, red-blooded American would op- 
pose the protecting with firearms, of them- 
selves and family in their homes? 

You certainly stated the truth when you 
wrote, “The best method of selftdefense is 
a good strong faculty of attending strictly 
to your own business.” (Why not practice 
what you preach, Mr. Pusey?) To this I 
heartily say Amen! But did this prevent 
the low, degenerate negro from entering a 
home near here a few weeks ago and at- 
tacking the lady of the house? It did not. 
The husband, coming to her rescue, armed 
only with the “weapons of defense” pro- 
vided by Mother Nature, was laid out with 
a blow over the head. Had this gentleman 
a reliable weapon at hand, had he been fa- 
miliar with its use, the story would have 
read differently in the next morning’s paper. 
Also exercising the “faculty of attending 
strictly to one’s own business” did not pre- 
vent the base, desperate “bi-ped” from en- 
tering a young girl’s bedroom window, at 
Ord, Neb., a few months ago, and after as- 
saulting her in a most dastardly manner, 
left her to die. 

I could enumerate any number of such in- 
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stances. I will make the statement (and I 
believe practically all Outdoor Life readers 
will agree witu me) that if every real Amer- 
ican home had in it a good, reliable weapon 
with which the owner was thoroly familiar, 
this would be the greatest single factor in 
discouraging and eliminating such crimes as 
above which are occurring altogether too 
frequently thruout the country, 

Mr. Pusey may leave his home and family 
at the mercy of thugs if he wishes; as for 
me, I have always owned a reliable weapon 
for the purpose of protection (and to date 
have not killed any Indians nor shot up any 
towns, either). I confess having had little 
experience with the automatics, my faith 
being pinned to the good old reliable .38 
revolver. 

Regarding that question I asked concern- 
ing the Springfield: Stenographic errors 
are bound to occur, tho I do not know who 
made the mistake this time, but the ques- 
tion should have been, “Is the Springfield, 
as used in the Philippine war, a single-shot 
or has it a small magazine?” The reason 


Springfield Stocks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Immediately after 
writing our reply to Mr. Caswell’s article 
in the December Outdoor Life we turned 
around to where we had left our entrench- 
ing tool, only to find that some son-of-a-gun 
had made off with it, so here we are, right 
out in the open, outnumbered three to one 
and our reserves in the shape of Mr. Shu- 
maker, who started this “ruction,” nowhere 
in sight. 

All right, we still have a couple of bando- 
leers of good old 1906 stuff and will en- 
deavor to put up a good scrap while they 
last anyhow. 

First and foremost, let’s state for the 
convenience of all concerned what all this 
“rag-chewing”’ is about. Mr. Geo. C. 
Shumaker of Colorado in the September is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, took a “fall” out of the 
present model of rear sight as furnished with 
the New Springfield, and called the stock 
several names not very complimentary. We 
don’t know Mr. S., but agreed with his state- 
ments when he held up the so-called “battle- 
sight” to criticism and ridicule. 

Then along came the December issue, and 
with it an article by Mr. Arthur D. Caswell 
in defense of the sight and stock of this 
otherwise excellent weapon. Mr, Caswell 
is a member of the Third Minnesota In- 
fantry and was stationed at that time in 
Texas. 

And here is where we first “butted in,” 
as Mr. Caswell made some statements 
which we considered inaccurate and we 
voiced our opinion in the February issue; 
and now with the April number with us 
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for asking this question was, the writer ha 
in his employ a few years ago a young ma 
who claimed to have seen service (7?) in tl 
Philippine Islands, and who made the stat: 
ment that the Springfield, as used by hi 
regiment, had a small magazine holding tw 
rounds, but that it was used chiefly as ; 
single-shot. 

No doubt there are quite a few person 
who do not know “what a Springfield is, 
not only in Nebraska, but also in Orego: 
and elsewhere; however, the writer ha 
“seen ‘em,” having lived for more than : 
quarter of a century within fifteen miles o 
a fort (Fort Crook, Neb.) and within fiv: 
miles of a Government rifle range. 

Mr. Pusey’s intentions may have been 
good in writing what he did, but I fear h 
allowed his imagination to encroach upon 
his better judgment, which caused him to 
make the absurd statements he did. 

Nebraska. ROY O. COLE. 

Note.—With the publication of Mr. Cole’: 
letter we shall consider this incident closed. 
—KEditor. 


and Battle Sights. 


we find that Mr. Caswell has called up his 
reserves and they are endeavoring to out 
flank our position and silence us with a 
“gas attack.” (Pardon the allusion, boys, 
no offense meant.) His reserves consist of 
Mr. Chas. Harvey of South Dakota, who ws 
assume from the tone of his article has seen 
some service at some time himself, and 
Corp. Chas, E. Clark, of “D” Co., Second 
Regular Engineers. 

Inasmuch as these attacking parties are 
so varied in their manner of operating their 
separate offensive opening movements we 
shall have to deal with each one separate 
ly, and propose to endeavor to dispose of 
Corp. Clark first of all. Right “off the 
bat” I thank Corp. Clark for his explana 
tion as to the shortness of the Springfield 
stock, It may or may not be the real reason 
but it is by far the most logical argument 
we have yet heard. He is quite right when 
he says a long stock would not permit o! 
so rapid loading with the gun at the shoul 
der, and this might also explain why th: 
Springfield stock is shorter than the Krag 
stock, as the Krag does not require quit: 
such a long .reach in loading. If anyon 
knows another reason let’s have it. 

We, too, have seen many scores of fron 
45 to possibles at 200 and 300 yards in th: 
timed fire course with the battle sight, anc 
not only have seen them made but hav: 
made them ourselves. We have also seen 
game killed at various ranges with variou: 
rifles and still more various sights. For ex 
ample, a short time since we, with our ow! 
fair hand, killed a running coyote with : 
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z Never since the automobile itself arrived has any one article brought more rea com- 
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fort and convenience to the automobile owner than is the daily result of having an 
“ANYKAR” Auto Kot in one’s touring equipment. By means of this simple 
device a tourist can make a bed right in his own car, wherever he happens to be 
when night falls, and sleep in all the comfort and exclusiveness of nis own home. 


The “ANYKAR” Auto Kot ismade _ leather without marring it, The front 
of }4-in. iron tubing, 6ft.long by 2ft. brace moves forward or back on the 
wide, hingedin the middle and covered frame. making the Kot edjustable to ft 
with heavy ducking. When in positi any length of tonneau. Two Kots may 

or use it rests on the backs of the front _ be placed side by side in the smallest 
and rear seats, supported by curved couring car made and afford ample 
rests which conform to the curve of the _ sleeping room for both occupants. 


| ; : i : } 
Whether you intend to take an extended tour or a The Kotis also made with ORIA U O- 0 CO 

short o- yee vents _— these Kots. ieee i eg oy ben g ae ae PE A T K T bd 

you will have sav Price, to say nothing of the ordin cot d be 

pleasure and enjoyment spelneed in being inde- for the. pans he aany P EORIA, ILLINOIS 

pendent of hotels, etc. When used in an automo- 

BE YOUR OWN HOST — Dept. 13 

There is no other automobile accessory that affords Sooteten 28 cunpiote 

the satisfaction and distinction that comes from an necessity, Ask your deal- 

“ANYKAR.,” Thetimeisnotdistant when summer er about them. We will 

nights will see our country roads sprinkled with auto- be glad to fill any orders 

hotels, in which “ANYKAR™ Auto Kots are be- pen gede We 4 they are _ 

ing used to get the sleep thatis so much needed at the we pen cand tan womne 

end of a hard day's driving, without hunting a place before you need it — not Y 

to lie down in questionable safety and comfort. afterwards. —— 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 
(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

Stylel. Single Lens, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. The reason for their wide popularity 
Int. Lens, $6.50. is satisfactory service, convenience and 
Style2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c, **!iability. 
s Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. ee aaa 7) slg single, double and 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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Send for our NEW 1917 TACKLE CATALOG showing our 
entire line of baits, as well as a high grade line of accesso- 
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.22 Colt Auto pistol, using the regular notch 
in the rear and a phosphor bronze front 
sight, but we don’t presume to recommend 
from the result of that shot that such a 
combination would exactly suit the Spring- 
field. We also killed a Rocky Mountain 
marmot at 50 paces with a .32 Colt Auto, in 
addition to rabbits, etc., but consider that 
no evidence of sight superiority. 

Here is what we do claim, however: That 
any man who consistently does good _ shoot- 
ing with a rear sight requiring the front 
sight being held from two to two and one- 
half feet below the object of aim at 200 to 
300 yards has our sincere admiration, for 
his success lies not in the excellence of his 
sighting complement, but rather IN SPITE 
OF ITS DEFECTS IN PRINCIPLE, and we 
all admire success in any person or thing 
that wins over a severe handicap. 

Now don’t misunderstand us. We are not 
criticising the sighting notch in the battle 
sight. No indeed! It is excellent, and one 
of the best open types of sights we have 
ever used. 

We learned when younger than we are 
now, that “a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points,” and when 
we endeavor to place a hunk of lead and 
cupro-nickel in the boiler room of some 
wild beast we would fain take home with 
us we want our rifle sights to line up with 
that “straight line’ as closely as possible, 
and we don’t want to hold our gaze and 
front sight at his feet, as tho we were 
ashamed to look him in the face. So we 
still maintain that a battle sight elevation 
of 200 yards would be more efficient for all 
purposes, as a ricochet bullet is still a dead- 
ly missile, whereas one flying too high is 
useless, 

It stands to reason that it is confusing to 
a new recruit to be told, “Now with this 
sighting notch or opening (referring to the 
peep) aim at the lower edge of the bulls- 
eye,” “and with this one” (referring to the 
battle sight) “aim 26” below at 200 yards 
and 28” below at 300 yards and just below 
at 500.” How much easier would it be to 
have the sight set at 200 yards and instruct 
the recruit to hold 6 o’clock at 200 and to 
just see the head of the “D” target over 
the front sight at 300. If he pulls too low 
at 500 he still has a chance on the ricochet, 
which counts on a live target as well as on 
the paper one. Besides it would not be 
necessary for a recruit to forget all he ever 
learned about hunting rifles if the Spring- 
field’s were sighted in this manner. 

Yes, Corp. C., we are perfectly well aware 
that seldom do two Springfields perform ex- 
actly alike, altho they are much more near- 
ly uniform than were the Krags. One thing 
is practically certain. If in some rifle the 
present battle sight permits of holding at 
6 o’clock when shooting at 300 yards, then 
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it is a dead mortal cinch the leaf marking 
are not correct within 200 yards or mors 
Whenever we have occasion to sight in 

Springfield we make the elevation correc 
for the leaf sight markings by substitutio: 
of different height front sight blade, afte 
which it is usually found the battle sigh 
will then be normal, 

I am glad to note that Corp. Clark agree: 
with the writer regarding the feasibility o 
adopting some sort of peep sight located 
on the receiver bridge. He states such a 
sight has been recommended. Quite correct 
Whether he refers to the Lyman or the 
Nash sight we do not know. The Nash 
sight was designed by Lieut. Commande: 
Enochs, U. S. N., where fifty were tried out 
with extremely satisfactory results. 

Here is a nut for your battle sight advo 
cates: When Gen. James B. Parker was 
in charge of the Brownsville district, in- 
cluding the Iowa National Guard, he in 
structed the officers to disregard the batt}: 
sight entirely if they went into a fight. 
Here’s another: The competitors in’ the 
national matches at Jacksonville last fall 
were allowed to use either the battle sight 
or peep sight for timed fire. Practically all 
of them used the peep. Draw your own con- 
clusions, 

Corp. Clark entirely, altho unintentionally, 
agrees with my statement regarding the 
shooting of a company of trapshooters. We 
quote: “The company of trapshooters . 
swinging and pointing automatically would 
not hit an elephant over 200 yards away.” 
Let’s see what we said. Paragraph seven 
of our previous article states, “So that it 
is my earnest opinion that a company of 
trapshooters who have learned thé mechan 
ism of the rifle can give the average com- 
pany of riflemen cards and spades and win 
the pot in a short range scrimmage.” Now 
note this: “Beyond 150 or 200 yards it 
would be a different matter altogether, but 
in any case requiring the quickest possibic 
sighting and pulling at short range, give 
me the trapshooter.” So we are practically 
agreed on that point. 

Now let’s see if we can gain any super 
iority of fire over Mr. Caswéll. We've got 
ten airoplane report on his position and 
will make it warm for him in one quarter 
at least. That’s about the battle sight ele 
vation. We admit the 1913 Small Arms 


‘Firing Manual states battle sight elevation 


is 530 yards. So does “Rules for Manage 
ment of .30 U. S. Magazine Rifle.” So does 
the “Manual for Non-Commissioned Offi 
cers, 1914,” and other well-meaning publi 
cations, but whether their authority is bet 
ter than ours we leave to the reader. Ou! 
authority is contained in a letter from th¢« 
office of the chief of ordnance, U. S. A. 
Washington, D. C., and is quoted as fol 
lows: “In reply to your letter of the 19tb 
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Cutter Moccasin or 
“sineeacs “Pac” Boots 


pair individually 

and to measure—from such leather stock asis not 
known in modern “quantity production.” Each 
hide is selected personally, and only the choicest 
parts used for Cutter Boots. , 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers 
prefer—and as made by the skilled Cutter 
craftsmen, is easiest on the feet, comfort- 
able and light, yet giving season after sea- 
son of repairless wear. Waterproof as 
any leather boot can be. Fit guaranteed 
from self-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your local sporting 
goods dealer interested. 


A.A. Cutter Co., Box 353 Eau Claire, Wis. 











LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishing 
trip this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and 
Lake Aliciaon Colorado Midland Railroad near 
Thomasville. 


oth lake and stream fishing good the entire 
season, 


‘eautiful mountain scenery and an ideal 
t for rest and recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


addle horses for rent at all times. 


Ye also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, 
cco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For 
.er particulars write 


'. ENGELBRECHT, 


Troutville, Colo. 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 


Hungry Work 


HILE the trout season 

is still young, when 
the waters are full of fish, 
when every brawling stream- 
let holds the promise of a 
game fight, you can’t lay off 
for lunch. 

The sport’s too good, and 
besides you’re too hungry to 
wait till your watch says it’s 
time to eat. 

Out of your pocket pull a 
package of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter sandwiches and 
be happy. 

For Beech-Nut hits the hungry 
spot every time. Your mouth can’t 
help watering at the irresistible taste of 
the finest peanuts in the world, roasted, 
blended, salted and crushed to a golden- 
brown butter. 

Have a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter in your kit next fishing trip. Ask 
your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 
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inst. (00. File 000. 71/1000) I am instructed 
by the chief of ordnance to inform you that 
the battle sight elevation on the calibre .30 
Springfield rifle, model of 1903, is 547 
yards.” We have nothing further to say 
on this subject. 

Now, Mr. Caswell brings the name of 
Capt. Townsend Whelen into the discus- 
sion. Capt. Whelen is familiar with both 
the 48 Lyman Receiver sight and the 1-A 
Mannlicher Lyman and we are willing to 
abide by his decision as to his own prefer- 
ence between either of these and the Serv- 
ice sight. If he decides in favor of the 
Army sight we will never write another 
article on this subject as long as we live. 

No, Mr. Caswell, we wouldn’t suggest 
changing sight elevation for every 50-yard 
rush. With battle sight at 200 yards the 
table you show gives the greatest drop up 
to 300 yards as 10 inches. This 10 inches 
is still less than half the distance you 
have to hold under with the _ present 
form of battle sight with the double chance 
of ricochet shots in case aim is taken too 
low or distance under estimated. 

Regarding the matter of the British 
sharpshooter not being able to locate his 
sniper except thru a telescope. If one 
couldn’t locate a target thru a peep sight 
of %-in. diameter, which is about the 
opening we would recommend for an army 
sight, do you, gentle reader, imagine for a 
moment he could do it over the “U” of the 
battle sight? 

Mr. Caswell also brings up the subject of 
covering an object with the front sight. I 
would ask Mr. Caswell if he ever tried out 
the Partridge sights on a pistol. If so he 
will appreciate the fact that a wide front 
sight is no disadvantage. The best target 
shooting we ever did was when using a 
front sight which covered about three times 
the width of the bull on the “B” target. 
Sight was taken half way thru the bull in- 
stead of at6o’clock. Also the best shooting 
we have ever doneindoors was witha large 
round bead, which, when aiming, appeared 
fully as large as the bullseye. This may 
not be proof to Mr. C., but if he will experi- 
ment a little along this line he will be 
pleased with the results attained. 

No, Mr. Caswell, so far as battle sight 
conditions are concerned we consider the 
drift of the bullet at all ranges as being 
practically negligible, particularly in com- 
pany firing. The effect of mirage and wind 
are more important. Who would have a 
table of drift with them when going into 
battle? For target shooting or sniping 
with a “scope” it is a very important fac- 
tor, but would have to be taken care of 
with any known form of sight by means of 
manual adjustment. 

Our bandoleers are nearly exhausted 
now, but we will try and make them hold 
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out until we throw a few rounds “Harvey 
ward” before surrendering. 

Mr, Harvey starts out by giving us cred- 
it for “being pretty well versed in the 
present type of Army rifle,” and we were 
just beginning to get all puffed up over 
ourself until we read a little further and 
discovered that in the same breath he robs 
us of our glory forever by stating he didn't 
believe we “ever could get onto the hang 
of the darn thing.” But “we should worry,” 
for he still leaves us “a master in the art 
of sarcasm,” which is something we have 
never aspired to. That is just like life, 
anyhow. “Some are born with riches, 
some acquire riches, and some have riches 
thrust upon them.” 

Yes indeed, Mr. H., we appreciate the 
fact that individual rifles have different 
point blank ranges, but we were speaking 
of the “normal battle sight” or the “blue 
print range,’ which is set at 547 yards, as 
stated elsewhere in this article. 

Mr. Harvey states the question of the 
battle sight is very simply answered in 
these words, “Know the darn thing and 
learn to estimate distance.” That reminds 
us of a little occurrence at a civilian rifle 
club match at which the writer was present. 
One of the contestants was Sergeant “B” 
from the regulars, a good coach and an oll 
timer in the service, and who wore an ex- 
pert badge with several bars attached. |! 
myself have seen him make two possibles 
in succession at 300 yards on “D” target, 
timed fire. Surely he “knew the darn 
thing” if anyone did. 

The day in question had been an un 
eventful one. Serg. B. shot a 47 at 300 on 
the “A” target and 48 on the “B” target 
at 500. The shooters were then moved up 
to the 200-yard point and started off on a 
“moving bear” silhouette target. Here 
Serg. B., the Expert rifleman, made a com 
plete failure, and strange to say, almost in- 
variably overshot with the battle sight, At 
this game “Yours truly” is lucky to get 60 
per cent with the battle sight, altho he has 
made 49s and 50s on the “D” target, but 
is very much disgusted when making less 
than 80 per cent when using a sporting 
peep sight on the Springfield. 

Regarding Mr. Harvey’s having never 
been pounded in the face when shooting the 
Springfield. Never have we, Mr. H., when 
shooting from standing or sitting position. 
It is only when in the prone position that 
it “gets to us.” If that is an evidence of 
not having learned to handle the gun, then 
there are a lot of us in the same fix, for 
more than one poor cuss at Jacksonville 
got it last fall, and they ought to know 
how to shoot. I have also known of Mr. © 
C. Crossman “raring up on his hind legs” 
and cussing that stock for the same reason, 
and he is not exactly a novice. 
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AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 
Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, American Theatre Bldg. 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO 








Bait Casting 
‘Without Back-Lashing 


| OU’VE tried to cast with ordinary reels and 

well know the terrors of a good, old-fashioned 
| back lash, know how snarls 
|} and tangles have spoiled an 
afternoon’s sport. All these 
discouragements in the bait 
casting sport can be 
overcome by using the 


This reel entirely removes the necessity of 
thumbing the spoolin casting and makes cast- 
ing a simple matter of throwing the bait accurately 
with the rod. Think! It means that with a ‘‘South 
Bend’”’ on your rod you can make every cast a good one 
and enjoy the same thrills as, and successfully compete 
with the most experienced caster. The South Bend Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel takes the t out of tangle and enables you 
toangle. Ask your dealer toshow you 

the South Be 

a 5 ve 
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outh Bend Quality Tackle 
a Days of 
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blooded man should read, keep 
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Mr. Harvey is on the wrong track if he 
imagines we have been comparing the 
durability of sporting rifles and the Spring- 
field, but he is to be excused, for he admits 
not having read the previous articles. When 
we hunt we use a Springfield, but thank 
Heaven it has a decent rear sight (set point 
blank at 200 yards) and a pistol grip sport- 
ing stock. 

We have already used up too much space 
with this harangue, but wish to make a 
couple more quotations. The first is from 
the “1917 Small Arms Firing Regulations, 
U. S. Navy,” which states in chapter 1, par. 
13: “Any kind of sight, peep, open or teles- 
cope or other improvised sight may be used 
in all firing, and the alteration or substitu- 
tion of sights, or other accessories to the 
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rifle, with a view of making it more a 
rate and efficient is permitted and encour. 
aged .....” 

Our next quotation is from “U. S. A 
Small Arms Firing Regulations, 19:}”: 
“The rifle or pistol shall be used as iss ie 
by the ordnance department except that 
front sight of the rifle may be shifte 
order to ‘zero’ it” (did you ever try 
“and the wood of the upper band may | 
worked down. These changes must 
made under the supervision of the Con- 
pany commander. The use of addition: 
appliances, such as temporary shades 
sights, spirit levels, orthoptic eye pieces 
etc., is prohibited.” WHY? 

Idaho. R. E. HERRICK 


Rapid-Fire Revolver Tests. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer, in 
company with many other enthusiastic read- 
ers of your publication, has been very much 
interested in the “rapid-fire” tests contro- 
versy. While, perhaps, it may not be good 
policy to enter into any extended argument, 
and I trust most sincerely that Mr. Chaun- 
cey Thomas will take my exceptions in the 
friendly spirit written, there are one or two 
statements in his most excellent and inter- 
esting article that brings forth the record- 
ing of a few “tests” I saw made by Mr. 
A. J. Geskie, one of the expert testers at 
the Colt plant. 

Mr. Thomas stated that “the .38 S. & W. 
Special with full loads is the fastest hand 
weapon in the world—bar none; that the 
.22 Colt automatic also failed to equal Mc- 
Cutchen’s ‘machine gun.’” That Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen secured one string of five shots in 
3-5ths of a second; and that in this speed 
work his revolver “ties up” on him about 
half the time. 

The writer, in company with Mr. Dwight 
G, Phelps of the Colt Company, dropped into 
the test range where Geskie holds sway and 
had a little chat about the possibilities of 
speed, Geskie grinned and picked up a 
Colt automatic .45 that had been fired with 
the original barrel more than 40,000 times. 
(This particular arm was made up, by the 
way, of various condemned parts.) 

Stepping to the firing tunnel he started 
to give a practical demonstration of 
“speed,” with the following result: Twenty- 
one shots in 6 seconds (three magazines; 
changing of magazines included in time). 
Next Geskie filled twenty-two magazines 
and placed two cartridges in the twenty- 
third and started. The watch show@d 1 
minute (60 seconds) for the 156 shots, in- 


cluding throwing out and replacing with 
filled magazines. He then did seventy shots 
in 32 seconds and eight shots in 4-5ths sec- 
ond twice. 

On a nearby bench stood racks of stock 
arms going thru the shooting gallery for 
regular shooting test. A Colt automatic .22 
was next taken from a rack and seven 
strings of five shots each fired in the fol- 
lowing time: 4-5, 3-5, 3-5, 3-5, 3-5, 3-5 and 
2-5ths seconds. Ten-shot strings recorded 
were: 1 second, 1 1-5, 1, 1, 1, 4-5, 4-5, 4-5, 4-5, 
1 and 1 seconds for each string of ten shots. 
Two more five-shot strings secured 2-5 and 
1-5 seconds, respectively! Now note care- 
fully: This arm was fired rapidly over 200 
times, and not one jam, malfunction, mis 
fire, or other trouble was encountered, not- 
withstanding the action or magazine were 
not cleaned or oiled during the test! Some 
little gun! Some speed—five shots in 1-) 
of a second! 

The next “experiment” was with a Colt 
Police Positive revolver, caliber .38, with 
four-inch barrel. This was a stock arm, 10 
special pull, action, etc. Geskie ran off two 
five-shot strings in 1 second and 4-5 of a 
second, respectively. Then he switched to 
an Army Special, caliber .38, six-inch bu«r- 
rel. Loading with the heavy Colt Special 
cartridges he took 1 second for the first 
five shots and followed with five more in 
4-5 of a second. 

It would seem from these improm)tu 
tests that there are to be had in regu'ar 
stock arms as speedy specimens as that 
particular “machine gun” tested in the cle ir 
atmosphere of the Far West. And the b:st 
part of the whole trial was the fact that 
not once did one of the Colts “hang up!” 

Connecticut. A. C. HURLBURI 
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—are enhanced if one’s boots are soled with TEXTAN—the Fibre 
sole, created by Goodrich, the manifold superiorities of which are 
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everywhere. 

TEXTAN’S pliable fibre grips the stirrups—as it grips slippery side 
walks—ensuring comfort and safety. 

Let the fields be dewy as they may, a foraging tramp through them 
holds no terrors—for TEXTAN is waterproof. 

More than all this: TEXTAN is the synonym for sole service. It 
FAR outwears ANY leather sole. 

It follows, then, that TEXTAN is the logical successor to the leather 
sole—for all the shoes of all the family! 

Comes on new shoes—easily put on old ones. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, 


and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are 


not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Are there any non-mercuric primers of the 
small size as used in a .32-20 or .25-21? In 
a .25 cal., with a 16-in. twist, could not a 
.25-21 straight shell be loaded in some way to 
shoot accurately—say, for instance, with a 
coarse or slow powderandshortbullet. A62-gr. 
bullet is catalogued in the Ideal Hand Book. 
If one of those old muzzled squirrel rifles 
would shoot a double charge of powder, why 
will not a breechloader do something like 
them? I once had a three-barrel L, C. Smith 
gun. Rifle was a scant .44-50. I had it re- 
chambered to a .40-70 thick Ballard everlast- 
ing shell. As the .40 shell was a trifle small 
I reamed the shell’s mouth to correspond 
with the bore and I throated the rifle with 
a fine file. Rifle had a slow twist. But I 
took the scalp of the crack turkey rifle in 
Frederictown, Mo., to the owner’s astonish- 
ment. He had laughed at my rifle barrel, 
which was only about 1/16-in. at the muzzle, 
till I beat him at 150 yards. There were also 
three-barrel Daly guns (12-ga. shot; rifle, 
.32-20, with a 21-in. twist). The Marlin com- 
pany rechambered these three for’ the 
.32-20 Remington shells and the owners shot 
150-gr. paper-patched bullets in them—and 
no rifle got away with them as I was assured 
by one of the owners at Salem, Mass. (1895). 
IT have one yet, bought in 1895. I put a 5- 
shot score in a 3%-in. circle at 200 yards, 
twice in succession at a Massachusetts range 
and beat the crowd. I’ve two witnesses to 
prove it. It rather astonished the Walnut 
Hill riflemen.—Geo. W, Jordan, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Answer.—We know of no non-mercuric 
primers of the smaller size. If your .25 cal. 
rifle is properly chambered all that is nec- 
essary to make it shoot accurately is to use 
a sufficiently light bullet and a _ rather 
quick powder, The Ideal 62-gr. bullet should 
do nicely. The muzzle-loaders had the bul- 
let wrapped in a patch which prevented 
stripping to a great extent and the twist was 
very slow. Those familiar with the shooting 
of three-barrel guns will readily believe the 
combination is very accurate. The writer 
has a fine one which has given extremely ac- 
curate results, using a special high power .25 
caliber cartridge. It is our personal belief 
that a rifle of this type is fully as accurate, 
if not more so, than our best target rifles if 
it is properly put together.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw a question 
asked by A. L. Caldwell in the April num- 
ber, he enquiring as to where he could get 
the .388 rim fire cartridge. If he will write 
to Schmelzer Arms Co., 1214-22 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., he can get them, as they 
are listed in their catalog.—R. E. Parker, 
Woodstock, II. 


Could you, or any of Outdoor Life’s read- 
ers, tell me how a 20-gauge shotgun would 
suit a lady for general shooting in Australia? 
If possible, I would like the information 
from someone who has used such a gun and 
who has had experience out here. At what 
range, willatwenty do good work on ducks, 


rabbits, quail, hares and such game? Also 
what loads are used for such? I want a light. 
handy gun with a good killing power, which 
could be used for a day without tiring its 
user and without too much kick. I have 
never seen a twenty in use yet and therefore 


*know nothing (except what I have read) 


of them. Even a sixteen is something of a 
curiosity here, and the ammunition is hard 
to procure. My brother has a sixteen and 
the only ‘feed’ we can get is black-powder- 
loaded shells. Once I saw Johnny in action 
and I thought the bush was afire. After that 
we loaded our own.—Allan Hewson, North 
Waratah, N. S. W. 


Answer.—A 20-gauge gun throws about as 
close a pattern at 34 yards as a 12-gauge at 
40. The pattern of a small bore covers the 
same size circle at the same range as the 
pattern of a large bore, provided the amount 
of choke be the same, and there are fewer 
pellets in the charge of the small bore. To 
compensate for the shorter range at which 
the same density of pattern is obtained we 
have in case of any game which is flushed 
and runs or flies away the lighter weight 
of the gun enabling us to get on the mark 
more quickly and our shot is actually made 
at’ shorter range; the necessity for c's 
holding is exactly ‘the same and the shot at 
the shorter range have more killing power. 
For shots where the game is passing and 
quickness of the swing of the shotgun does 
not count in cutting down the range, the 
larger bores are more effective.—Editor. 


In the Arms and Ammunition Queries for 
May I notice the question of L. H. Sholts of 
Cedar Bluffs, Nebr., in regard to the .38-40 
Remington. I beg to say that the Remington 
people do put out a .38-40 carbine, shown on 
page 59 of their catalog. I have one of 
their .38-40 slide action 22%-in. barrel rifles 
and find it a first-class gun of that type. I 
have killed deer, bobcats, lion, ana one smal) 
black bear with it.—L. V., Hurley, N. M. 


Answer.—The reply referred to was un- 
doubtedly an oversight on the part of our 
arms and ammunition editor. As it would 
take a week to hear from him by mail and as 
we haven’t that much time before going to 
press, we take much pleasure, in justice to 
our readers andto the Remington Company, 
in publishing our correspondent’s letter, be- 
lieving that our arms and ammunition ed- 
itor will have a further explanation to of- 
fer in our next number. 


Can you give me information in the fol- 


lowing matter: A hardware store here has a 
Mexican government rifle (carbine) for sale. 
I'd like to get hold of it, but cannot make 
out its caliber. The carbine is a Mauser, bolt 
action type, made by Deutsche Waffenfabrik, 
Berlin; has the Mexican government stamp 
on the receiver ring with the year 1901. The 
rifle is what we call in Germany a model ’98. 
The cartridge of the Mannlicher 8mm. is too 
long for the magazine and the bore in the 
rifle- too small for it; besides it uses the new 
style clip like the U. S. rifle. It could be a 
7.65mm., but I cannot get one of these cart- 
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ABERCROMBIE'S 
TRADE CAMP MARK 


Build Prestige Into 
Your Business 


With Abercrombie 
Camp Goods 


[TDEMAND for Abercrombie tents, camp 
outfits and sportsmen’s clothing has 
doubled in the past year. Dealers are needed 
in at least 40 cities in the United States to 
distribute Abercrombie merchandise. Ex- 
clusive rights will be given to high-grade 
concerns. The Abercrombie line is the out- 
standing one of its kind in the United 
States because— 


1—It has features that cannot be duplicated. 


2—It reflects the wide practical camping ex- 
perience of David T. Abercrombie himself. 


3—Sportsmen who know demand the Aber- 
crombie trade mark. 


4—It has always been the leading originator of 
new ideas in camping and tent equipment. 


What other one group of merchandise 
offers the dealers such ample profit-making 
and prestige-making factors to build into 
his business? 


Trade Correspondence will receive Mr. 
Abercrombie’s personal attention. We ad- 
vise a prompt word if you want to stock 
Abercrombie goods this season. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren Street New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
J.T. Farrelly, 206 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Spiro Harness Co., 307 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Youll Get theFish 


the big fellows who hide in out- 
of-the-way places, if you put an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


on the stern of that rowboat of 
yours. You’ve got to be good to 
land “‘muskies” like these—they 
are game and full of fight. Troll- 
ing’s the way — skirt the shores 
of bay and inlet where His Ma- 
jesty holds sway. When he 
strikes—trust in Providence 
and the strength of your tackle. 


Over 80,000 fishermen and other out- 
door pleasure-finders regard the EVIN- 
RUDE as a necessary part of their 
equipment. Portable, easily attached, 
simple to operate. 

Equipment includes EvinrudeMagneto--Built- 
inFlywheel Type, Automatic Reverseandnew 
refinements for 1917. More speed and power. 

Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 
Special folder describes rowboats, 
canoes, skiffs and accessories. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
598 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Also Mfrs. of 2 and 5 H. P.—2 cycle inboard mo- 
tors for launches, canoes, dinghies and tenders. 
Distributing Branches: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York E. Drolet, Montreal 

214 State St., Boston, Mass. A. R. Williams 

436 Market St., San Francisco Mchy. Co., Toronto 

211 Morrison St., Portland,Ore. A. A. Sears, 
Victoria, B. C. 


Over 80,000 sold—Used by 25 Governments 
Join in the Nation’s Most 


Popular Sport— 
Boating 
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ridges, to try it—H. H. Wiedemann, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Answer.—We cannot determine the caliber 
ot your rifle from the description given. The 
official Mexican arm was the Mondragon ri- 
fle, but of late it has been anything which 
would burn powder—preferably .30-30 soft- 
point.—Editor., 


Please tell me where I can purchase a 
brass thimble to put in the end of a rifle 
barrel that cleans from the muzzle. I have 
a .25 Stevens high power. How do you think 
it would be for deer and coyotes? Also have 
a double-barreled shotgun with the name: 
“Henry Arms Co.” stamped on it. Where 
was the gun made and about how long ago? 
—Albin Christensen, Helena, Mont. 


Answer.—We do not know who has these 
thimbles for sale. The .25 Stevens would be 
good for ‘coyotes but a little light for deer. 
We could not tell where your shotgun was 
made.—Editor. 


I have been considering purchasing a .25 
slide action Remington rifle and would be 
greatly pleased ‘+. have you inform me how 
far it will shoot accurately, and if large 
enough to come under the head of a big 
game rifle; if so, for what kind of game? 
Would also like your advice on what you 
would consider a good all-around gun?—A. 
E. S. 


Answer.—It will shoot accuratealy up to 500 
yards. It is too light for a big game cart- 
ridge. ‘All around’ may mean from musk- 
rat to ’coon in some localities, and from an- 
telope to grizzly in others, Our nearest guess 
would be a rifle in the class of the .30-40, 
the Newton .256, the Ross, the .30 U. S. G., 
the .803 Savage, the Remington .30 or .35, 
etc., depending upon what game you desire 
to hunt.—Editor, 


In your February issue Mr. Clifford of Chi- 
cago asked about a table giving velocity, etc., 
of a Savage cartridge with 100 and 125 grs., 
in reply to which you say “there ain’t no 
such animal.’ I am enclosing copy of a bal- 


combination, even to using gumdrops for bu! 
lets, but no loads like those mentioned ar 
manufactured by any firm.—Editor. 


Does shot flatten just before it leaves th 
muzzle of a full-choke shotgun? Do yo 
think anyone could make anything at reload 
ing a number of different calibers? I hav:« 
now one set of .30-30, .32-20, .45-60, .45-70 
.44-40 and 12-gauge, and plenty of powder of 
different makes, and I like the job of re- 
loading. If one could do good work, could 
he get plenty of jobs? Is Marble’s peep- 
sight and bead front sight good for foxes 
on the run, without the middle sight in? 
Has a .25-35 as much striking power as a 
.380-30? I notice a .80-30 M.P. will not bat- 
ter going into hard wood and the .25-35 
will batter out as tho it were a soft-point.- 
Louis Burk, Lowville, N. Y 


Answer.—The shot which come in contact 
with the barrel at the choke are flattenec 
somewhat. We believe that, particularly 
during the present high-price era in ammu- 
nition, one might get considerable work at 
reloading cartridges, if he advertised for it. 
You do not need, and should not use, the 
middle sight. The .25-35 has less power than 
the .30-30. The difference in effect is due 
t>? the stronger jacket of the .30 cal.—Editor. 


Am using a Krag rifle with barrel cut off 
to 24 inches and am reloading all my old 
shells, using 40 grs. DuPont No. 20 for ser- 
vice bullet 150-gr. spitzer,. Have lately ob- 
tained some of Newton’s patented pointed 
spitzer bullets, 170-gr., and am loading these 
with 38 ers. of same powder. What velocity 
and energy do I get out of these shells load- 
ed as above, and do you consider this load 
with the 170-gr. Newton bullet better for 
large game than the old 220-gr. soft nose 
bullet, .30-40? I wish to go on a bear hunt 
this spring, and am thinking of using this 
load if you consider it sufficient for this 
purpose.—K. Sagen, Columbia Falls, Mont. 


Answer.—We could not tell what velocity 
you would get without having the ammuni- 
tion chronographed. This bullet, when fired 
from the full length Krag barrel, with No. 





Ballistic Division, Experimenta} Station, July 4th, 1916.—Tests to .25 cal. 11I7-gr. spe- 
cial bullets sent by Fred Adolph and 101-gr. pointed bullets in .250-3000 Savage rifle, using 


I. M. R, powder Nos. 16 and 18 and Savage primed shells. 
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*Primers blew out on these charges; shells hard to extract. 
N. L. M.: LAB (MRB).—Copied by Fred Adolph. 





listic report which shows you that with 40 
grs. of No. 16 powder and a 10l-gr. bullet a 
muzzle velocity ef more than §,100 ft. has 
been obtained from a 22-in. barrel. With 37 
ers. No. 18 and a 117-gr. bullet, about 2,800 
ft.—Fred Adolph, Genoa, New York. 


Note.—We still say “there ain’t no such an- 


15 DuPont powder at 40,000 lbs. pressure per 
sq. in., gives about 2,500 f. s. velocity. Pow- 
der charge is 46 grs. We would consider it 
& better hunting load than the 220-gr. bul- 
let.—Editor. 


I have often thought that a revolver with 
imal.” One may make up specially almost any a six-shot chamber, 8-in. barrel, chambered 
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‘eload and Save Money KO L HOUSES 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 
loading tools. It’seasy 
to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
he 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about & powders, bullets, primers, IDEAL FOR EVERY OUTING 
tools and methods of loading and reloading psy Paget ms saan ge hecghdy ag Begin tag ok rn 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to economically and comfortably. For outdoor sleeping—even in your 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, nice Memes an Rag Poe se po seen 

gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- seat eek cee... 

ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, Model 2—755 ft. x 9 ft 


tables reducing pees to grains, also shot- es bab Balke Fa 
1 


gun or smooth re gauges, 160 pages of Reserve your model now by sending order with $10 deposit. 
information every shooter needs, sent ites Shipped when and where you want it / 
The new Kolb Booklet tells you how to really enjoy sing 


for 6c stamps for postage. outdoors. Send for a copy today 
KOLB PORTABLE BUILDINC CO. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING Co. 44 Church Street NEW YORK 


Makers of Kolb Portable Garages, 
265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. $75 up; and Bungalows, $100 up. 















































THE 


EST? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s 
what you go for. Make sure that you get it, too. You’ll never know how 
really good the nights in camp can be ’till you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his 
bed. Weighs about the same asan extrablanket. Smoothes the roughest 
ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to wake you up, 
stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on the hot nights, warm on the cold 
ones. And never a bit of ground-dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping bag style. You’!! want our circular. 


Army Officers—Send for information regarding our “‘Service’’ Air Bed. 


PNEUMATIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY CIRCULAR 
519 SEVENTEENTH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. ON REQUEST 
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for the .25-20 W. H. V. cartridge, would be 
a pretty good pea-shooter to use on such 
animals as rabbits and squirrels. What re- 
sults would or could be had with such a pis- 
tol? Where could I get one made and what 
would the approximate cost be? I have a 
Winchester .32 Special carbine g@~nd would 
like to ask concerning the bullets that are 
used in it. One make of bullet that I some- 
times use, the copper jacket, has a square 
copper end, that is, the end of the bullet or 
the base is entirely covered with metal. The 
other make has only a rim on the end, ex- 
posing the lead. Both of these bullets are 
soft point mushrooming bullets. The first 
one mentioned, the one with the metal base, 
will mushroom very fine, while the second 
will sort of push the lead out at the base 
upon hitting and go to pieces. Sometimes 
the second kind will split and go all to 
pieces. Which of the two will have the déad- 
liest effect on large game? Is it true that 
the bullet with the square base will be more 
accurate than the one with only a rim? The 
one with only a rim show the lead in a very 
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ragged form.—Ralph Whalley, South Berk 
ley, Calif, 

Answer.—Such a revolver as you menti: 
should give very good results if the car 
ridges were properly loaded. We do n 
know who could make one. Will some 
our gunmakers come forward and advise us 
We would estimate the approximate cost : 
$1,000 to $1,500. We have never seen th 
.32 cal. soft point bullet with lead expose 
at the base. None of the American factori« 
make them that way. The English made som 
for their .303 military rifle years ago bu 
abandoned them because of the lead cor 
shooting out, leaving the jacket in the bar 
rel.—Editor. 


rifle hollow point heav 
enough for foxes, bobcats, etc,, using Rem 
ington rifle and Remington ammunition 
smokeless?—Paul E. Smith, Port Royal, Pa 


Answer.—From the standpoint of the fo 
ov bobcat, yes; but from the standpoint o: 
the hunter who wishes to stroke the fur 
coat of the fox or bobcat, no. It is cruelty 
to shoot such small bullets into animals of 
that size.—Editor. 


Is the .22 lonz 


A Good Gun Book. 


Scattered thru Outdoor Life and other 
shooting magazines for some years back is 
all the information known about rifles, bul- 
lets and powders. Col. Mann—may his spir- 
it rest in peace—gave us an invaluable book. 
Others have added a little here and there, 
but still the shooting game keeps ahead of 
the writers. Now comes J. R. Bevis and J. 
A. Donovan with a book very much worth 
while—equal to anything published in the 
past and right up to the minute—‘“The Mod- 
ern Rifle.” Old black powder and lead data 


is now practically as dead as the bow and 
arrow. This book deals with strictly mod- 
ern weapons and their loads. 

I have just read it and expect to refer 
to it as a dictionary. I keep but few books, 
but this goes on my two-foot shelf to stay 
awhile. 

Better forego a box of cartridges and get 
a copy. It is worth a whole case of ammu- 
nition—even in these times. It costs in cloth 
$1.25; in leather, $1.75, and is supplied by 
Outdoor Life, CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Statement. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of OUTDOOR LIFE, published monthly at 
Denver, Colorado, for April 1, 1917. 


STATE OF COLORADO, } 
County of Denver. { ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. A. McGuire, who, having been duly 
sworn acording to law, deposes and says 
that he is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true stat-ment of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness managers are: Name of publisher, J. A. 
McGuire, postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing edi- 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, 
A. M. Rapp, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): J. A. MeGuire, Denver, Colo.; name 
of corporation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of total! 


amount of bonds, mortgages or other securi- 
ties are (if there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpor- 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed thru the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers, during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is 
(This information is required 
publications only.) 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
20th day of March, 1917, (signed) 


(Seal) CARL P. JORDAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commigsion expires April 21, 1917,) 


from daily 
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The Ilanasilk Canoe and Camp Mattress is the 
most comfortable and most sanitary camping 
mattress made. It is also comfortable to sit or 
kneel upon in canoe and will support two per- 
Canoe and sons in water for over 24 hours. Weight 5% lbs., 
size 24 in. wide x 76 in. long x 2 in. thick. 
Camp Provided with inch-wide @traps for rolling and 
carrying. Covered with dark green or ihaki- 
Mattress denim $7.50; covered with 8 oz. khaki-duck 
$10. Also made in cot size for 
more permanent use. 4 in. wider, 1% lbs 
heavier and withoutstraps. Same price. llana- 
silk Handy Cushion, weight | |b., size 16 in. 
square, supports | person in water for over 24 
hours. In denim $1.00; in 8 oz. khaki-duck 
$1.50. Send check, express or money order. 
Send for FREE booklet showing other Ilana- 
silk Camping and boating equipment. 


Universal Safety Mattress Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9. 31 Nassau St., New York City 
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Eat in Comfort 


Tourists—Picnickers— Campers 


Here is a handy, compact, inexpensive folding table 
that will make your auto tours, picnics, vacation trips 
and camping parties far more enjoyable. We will be 
glad to send you one on approval, so you can see for 
yourself at our risk, how convenient it is, how handy 
to carry and set up and what a strong, roomy table it 
makes in a few minutes. See how you can eat in com- 
fort with your food away from bugs and insects. The 





is made to fold up or unfold in a few minutes’ 
time—fold up to fitin a canvas bag, 24’’ long by 
6" in diameter—unfold to stand 24’’ high, 24” 
wide and adjust from 32” to 40’’ long. Made 
with rigid angle steel frame and light folding fibre 
board top. Made to last a life-time. Write today for 
free folder catalog and full particulars of our special 
approval low price offer. Address 


The Polhamus Company /, 
Dept. 202, Fort Wayne, Ind. h 
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SAVED! 


_ This wise fisherman saved himself from the bites of mosquitoes, 
flies and gnats! He applied Blandford’s Greaseless Mosquito and 
Fly Repellent to his face and arms. It is as clean and easy to apply 
ascold cream. Fragrant as a breeze from the pine forest. Unlike 
most repellents, it is beneficial to the skin and its effectiveness lasts 
as long as oily ‘‘dopes."’ 

Take a 25¢ tube with you on your outing. Ask your desler for it 
or send 25¢ direct to us. 


BLANDFORD LABORATORY PRODUCTS CO. 
FRONT STREET, OSSINING, N.Y. 











Highest Award at St. Louis World's Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook releases when fish strikes 

Qa and sudden stop when hook reaches end ofslotsetsthe hook 

firmly into jaw. Darts and 

.. dives just like a real fish. 

Satches more than any 

other spoon or wooden 

minnow. Great for all 

game fish such as Black Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Sal 

mon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 

Knowles Automatic Striker or we willsend it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog free. Finishes: SILVER----SILVER AND COPPER----BRASS. 
15% 216 93,8 31," 4\," 54," 


35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
§. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 























REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 








Will it injure or weaken the spring in the 
magazine of the Colt or Savage automatic 
pistol to leave the cartridges in the maga- 
zine for two or three months? How often 
ought magazine be emptied to keep spring 
in good condition? Is it necessary to oil 
spring in magazine?—Ed M. Smith, Gorham, 
Colo, 

Answer.—Any spring that has the proper 
temper will hold its elasticity under com- 
pression at all times, and for any length of 
time, in any gun. Of course, there is a lim- 
it to the expansion or contraction of any 
spring, but the manufacturers have figured 
it out just what kind of a spring is neces- 
sary to function the parts, and they seldom 
go wrong. It is not necessary to oil the in- 
side of the magazine, as it only tends to 
accumulate dirt and hold it there.—L, K. 


Will you kindly advise me on the size of Colt 
to take into the mountains—one that has 
a great deal of smashing power and yet is 
accurate, as I will not be able to carry my 
rifle always; also please give length of bar- 
rel suggested.—R. W. Baldwin, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Answer.—tThere is practically only two 
revolvers for you to choose from under your 
specifications, namely the Army Special, .38 
Colt, or if you’ want more smash to your 
gun, the .44-40 or .45, The length of barrel 
is a matter of personal preference more than 


anything else, and should be selected in ac- 
cordance with your general requirements.— 
le. 


I would like to have your opinion or ad- 
vice in the matter of buyin~ a S. & W. mili- 
tary revolver. I want the gun for all-around 
use, principally to take along on outings and 
shoot around for practice and for target 
shooting, both indoor and outdoor work, and 
if I go West again to take along on hunting 
and fishing trips. A .22 would answer the 
purpose around St. Louis, but I notice most 
writers advise becoming used to one gun. 
This is my idea, too. I do not want to be- 
come accustomed to a .22, and then when I 
need a gun take up a larger one. My choice 
lies with the .38 S. & W. and .44 S. & W. 
Special. I do not see much about the .44 
Special in the magazines. Everything seem- 
ingly pertains to the .38 Special or the Colt 
S. A. Army. Perhaps I had better choose the 
.388. What kind of sights would you advise 
—factory or target? It seems to me the 
target sights would interfere in drawing the 
gun from a holster. What kind of sights 
are permitted in revolver matches? What 
kind of gun does the western man carry to- 
day on his mountain hikes or prospecting 
trips?—-Geo. W. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer.—We don’t think you could choose 
anything better than a Colt S. A. or S. & 
W. Military. It is a very hard matter to 
get an all-around gun, as the target sights 
are preferzsed for strictly target work, yet to 
carry in any kind of holster they are very 
unhandy. Both of these revolvers are used 
by the best shots in the United States and 
are too well known to need any comment. 
The matter of length should be left to the 
user. A 6-inch barrel is best for a holster, 
while a 4-inch barrel is best for a pocket. 
The sights permitted in revolver matches are 
any, providing they are open, with rear sight 
notch as wide at top as at the bottom. Mili- 
tary matches call for a fixed sight such as 
come on a military gun, The old time West- 


erner used invariably the S. A. Colt, as th 
was the gun that helped civilize the count: 
west of the Missouri River. The present ri 
ing generation uses anything they can g 
according to their finances, usually Harrin;: 
ton & Richardson’s, or Iver Jonnson’s, « 
some British Bulldogs. The .44 S. & W. Sps« 
cial is a perfect arm if one can stand th 
weight.—L. K. 

I was looking thru an old copy of a sports 
man’s magazine and found an article, the au 
thor of which said that Colt revolvers ha 
made for themselves a reputation, and im 
plied that they were now reaping the bene 
fits and that the Colt of today is not a 
good as the earlier Colt. Also that he though 
that better material went into the Smith & 
Wesson revolver than into the Colt. Now, us 
ers of the Colt everywhere claim that for th: 
hardest service they consider it superior t: 
the S. & W. Iffor hard service the Colt is su 
perior to the S. & W. there certainly cannot 
be better material in the Smith & Wesson 
I should also like to know about the different 
merits of the 1905 S. & W.. and the Colt Arm) 
Special, both chambered for .38 S. & W. Spe 
cial cartridge.—Milo W. Sample, Barberton 
Ohio. 

Answer.—There is no question but that 
both the Colt and S. & W. established a rep 
utation early in their respective careers, and 
they both are maintaining that reputation 
by putting the best workmanship and ma- 
terial in their output today. While they have 
adopted different mechanical construction to 
obtain the best results, it is a matter for 
the shooter to choose which suits him or her 
best. Speaking of the 1905 S. & W. and Colt 
A. S., the merits of the two revolvers would 
never end in a discussion, as both are used 
by the best shots in the United States. I 
advise trying both out.—L. K. 


Please let me know which is the best re- 
volver, the .38 Colt Army Special or the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special. Both of these re- 
volvers shoot the Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial cartridge. I have never used anything 
but the old single-action Colt six-shooter but 
would like to have something lighter to car- 
ry. I do not like the automatic pistols at all. 
—Jack Morris, Paint Rock, Tex. 


The Colt Army Special and the .38 S. & 
W Special are two of the best known makes. 
It is a matter that is hard for anyone to de- 
cide for someone else. The shooters should 
decide for themselves, as they are both used 
universally by the best shots.—L. K. 


Am interested in the .41 cal, long Colt 
cartridge. Can you give me some informa- 
tion about it? What kind of powder is best 
to use? Is it a killer at 75 yds.? Can 6-in. 
groups be made with it at 50 yds.? What 
penetration do they give? Are there any in- 
dications that the .41 cartridge will soon be 
obsolete? How does it compare with the .38 
S. & W. Special?—Wm. Pearson, New York. 


Answer.—There is no indication that the 
.41 Colt cartridge will soon be obsolete, The 
.41 Colt and the .38 S. & W. Special have prac- 
tically the same penetratian and energy with 
smokeless ammunition, namely: Colt .41, en- 
ergy, 230 ft. lbs.; penetration, 5 in; .38 S. & 
W. Special, energy, 228 ft. lbs.; penetration, 
5 in. It is possible to make a group of 10 
shots in much less than 6 inches at 50 yds. 
with the .41. It is best to use smokeless 
powder in both revolvers.—L. K. 
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ET HOLD of a SAVAGE AUTO.- 
MATIC today and shoot the ten shots 
quick and straight, "as easy as pointing 
your finger". 
The accuracy and ease of operation of 
the SAVAGE tell only half the story. The 
other half comes after years of experience 
with it— strong, durable, never-failing no 
matter how hard the service. 
When you want an Automatic pistol you 
want thebest—the surest. See the SAVAGE 
today at your gun dealer’s—he knows guns soe 
—or send to us for full details and prices. A S €asy as 
topes m * 
Savage Arms Company pointing your finger 
643 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 


Makers of the famous Lewis Automatic Machine 
Gun and manufacturers of military, high power 
and small caliber sporting rifles, 
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Fish Where the Fish Are 


TTACH a Caille 5-speed motor to your rowboat and 
you can go to the farthest fishing grounds without 
the slightest effort. Great time saver, too. Runs7 to 
10 miles an hour, and 4 hours on | gallon of gasoline 


Speed 
@J Motor: 


Prepare Your Boy 
for auxiliary naval work Teach him how to 
handle small boats. Make him at home on the 
water. Develop his self-reliance. The Caille 
5-speed is just the motor for him. It's sturdy, 
safe, speedy and well-built. The 5-speed adjust- 
ment ‘2 speeds ahead, neutral and 2 reverse), 
Caille starter (extra equipment), magneto 
built in flywheel, water-tight gear housing 
and many other exclusive Caille features 
makes it the ideal rowboat motor. Be 
sure to read “‘Caille 5-speed catalog."’ 
Caille Perfection Motor Company 
Write for These Books ' 1532 Caille Street, Detroit, Mich. 
\ : y When writing for literature 2 
They tell all about game farming— y about Caille Perfection in- 
the Profit and pleasure to be obtained Fs - board motors be sure to 
from it. “Game Farming for Profit ets giect eg : } re = “or porting 
and Pleasure” is sent free on request. i boat dimensions, ‘ine 
It treats of the subject as a whole; peeeal : | a : Complete line up 
describes the many game birds, tells of A os a to 30 H. P. 
their food and habits, etc. **American a , 
Pheasant Breeding and Shooting” is 
Sent on receipt of 10c in stamps. It is 
a complete manual on the 
subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CQ. 
1073 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS _ 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY 








POPULARITY OF ORGANIZED LEAGUES. 


Trapshooters, realizing that their sport 
could be made even more popular by intro- 
ducing the element of competition among 
gun clubs, organized trapshooting leagues, 
consisting of anywhere from three to twelve 
clubs each. The result has been that the 
club members are now deriving more pleas- 
ure and a greater incentive for concentrated 
effort thru the medium of friendly competi- 
tion. 

A few years ago the trapshooting leagues 
in existence could be counted on tne fingers 
of two hands, but thru the promotive efforts 
of the sport’s exponents the desire for in- 
ter-club matches has increased to such an 
extent that new leagues are being organ- 
ized weekly. 

Trapshooting leagues are not only benefi- 
cial to the sport as a whole, but also to ev- 
ery club and to every club member belong- 
ing to a league. As soon as a trapshooting 
organization affiliates itself with a league, 
the club immediately becomes more import- 
ant and receives a greater amount of at- 
tention than it did before. Such an affilia- 
tion renders the club eligible to make appli- 
cation for the attractive League Trophy do- 
nated by the Interstate Association for the 
Promotion of Trapshooting located in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Amoyg the most successful leagues tn the 
country may be mentioned the Central Ohio 
Trapshooters’ League, the Central Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Pennsylvania Trapshoot- 


ers’ League, the Central Illinois Trapshoot- 
ers’ League, the Northwest Washington Trap- 
shooters’ League, and the Inland Empire 
League of Gun Clubs. 





SOLVING A CITY PROBLEM. 


Progressive ideas are always welcome in 
trapshooting—just as they are in any other 
line of sport, The idea evolved by the Lin- 
ecoln Park Gun Club of Chicago, Ill., is wor- 
thy of serious consideration by the gunclubs 
of all larger cities. The idea involves a six 
months’ contest to determine tne trapshoot- 
ing champion of Chicago, The shoots will be 
held semi-monthly. They will consist of 25 
targets at 16, 18 and 20 yards, and 12 pairs 
from 16 yards. The winner of the greatest 
number of these contests will be labeled the 
champion and given a suitable trophy. Ad- 
ditional trophies will be given for the best 
scores made from each of the yardage marks 
and to the high guns. The winner will be 
worthy of the honor bestowed upon him. 

Indications are that the wave of prepared- 
ness will give trapshooting quite a _ boost. 
There have been more beginners this spring 
than any other year since the sport became 
popular. It is the idea of being prepared to 
fight for Old Glory if called upon. 





THIS CLUB IS PROGRESSIVE. 


The trapshooters of the Colorado Springs 
(Colo.), golf club are awake and alive to 
the situation. They are strong for prepared- 
ness and believe that every one should know 
how to shoot and they are willing to do 
their bit to aid. The club announces that 
a shoot will be held each week during the 
remainder of the season at which all persons 
who desire will be given instruction in the 
proper use of firearms. While there are 
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hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
know how to shoot, there are many that 
not—and trapshooters are patriotic enou 
to give their time and experience to aid 
this well-deserved cause. 





MUNICIPAL TRAP CLUBS. 


Traps have been installed in parks 
twelve Middle and Far Western cities, and 
will only be a question of time when tra; 
shooting will have a place in the parks 
the United States with golf and tennis. T!} 
Springfield (Ill.) Gun Club has applied 
the park commissioners of that city for pe: 
mission to place traps in the city park so 
that more people may become interested 
the sport. 





THE MOVABLE GUN CLUB IS THE LA'- 
EST SPORTING FAD. 


It is surprising to note the hundreds 0! 
sportsmen in all parts of the country who 
are resorting to the hand trap to get their 
quota of the pleasure and thrills which thi 
great American sport affords, Time was 
when the shotgun enthusiast was dependent 
upon the trapshooting club for this recrea 
tion and was lucky indeed if he did not have 
to journey many miles to indulge in the 
sport. Today, however, the probiem 1s solveo 
in the hand trap, a portable device which 
may be laid on the floor of an automobil: 
beside the gun case, taken on the train, on 
the yacht, or easily carried. It is always 
ready for business and never loses its en 
ergy. It is to be found on the country es 
tate and on the farm. The clerk in the city 
office: becomes as independent as his em 
ployer, for, while the latter may do his 
shooting at the country club or over the 
traps of the gun club in the city, the clerk 
with hand trap, gun, shells and 50 or 100 
targets, may board a street car with his com 
panions and in a very short time be_experi 
encing all of the delights that go with th: 
sport. 





NOTES. 


The Interstate Association plans to con 
duct every one of the registered trapshoot 
ing tournaments, and the sectional and grand 
American handicap, as if there was no talk 
of war—feeling that the association is do 
ing a good thing for the United States i: 
developing the art of shooting. 


One has reason to think that trapshooting 
is a sport to which Indians would take t 
quickly, but they do not—for among all th 
trapshooters in the United States there ar 
only two Indians—Chief Bender, the forme 
baseball pitcher, and C. P. Hurlburt of Hur! 
burt, Ariz., the champion trap-shot of tha 
state. If Bender can win the championshi 
of Pennsylvania this summer there will b 
two Indians shooting for the national title. 


The Du Pont Powder Co., of Wilmington 
Del., has published a booklet by Emmet Va! 
Rensselaer Gardner, C.E., entitlea “Dynamit: 
in Fish Culture,” which is a valuable treat 
ise for the use of those who wish to engag: 
in fish culture, or for game and fish com 
missioners in the propagation of fish. It i: 
sent anywhere gratis. 

+ 
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R ussell’s Famous 34 


Never- Leak: 


fama 


. LT to stand the 

gaff of heavy ser- 

vice # without tiring the feet. 

4 Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 


A bigclaim? Yes Exageration? 
Not a particle. That the famous 

| 2-cylinder Koban is speedier 
than the average launch is borne 
out by the experience of thou- 
sands of Koban users in all 
parts of the world. 


in through our ‘special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
, ey hikers and all outdoor men 
ey who know feal boots 


* when they see 


oe, them. You'll 


ey swear by 


2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


A Koban owner at Madison, Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘ We can easi- 
ly pass a good number of the larger launches on the lakes. ’’ 
Another user says: ‘There was not another outboard motor 
on the lake that could keep up with us. 
Develops a full3 H. P. Makes 10 to 12 miles an hour on @ 
good-sized boat. Insures wonderful fuel economy, Starts, 
reverses, ‘picks up’’ and throttles down with perfect ease, 
The 2 opposed cylinders fire simultaneously, neutral- 
izing all vibration. 

Send for catalog showing 1917 Models. 

Agents wanted at every watering point. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., Aidwaoned’**qit: 


Write for Boserisive Circular on our 2-cylinder 3 H. P. VIBRATIONLESS 
inboard Marine Engine for smali launches, canoes, etc 


ro Pi may 
§ RUSSELL’S “*Never-Leak”’ Boots — 


are built for business and guaranteed bad te 
4 to give complete satisfaction—they make good, or 

back comes your money. Price $6 to S15 per pair. le 
a In any height. Made to 4 
your measure. 4 


k W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Wivccisia 
“Tr reeeeee eee es 


Soles hobnailed or smooth. 











SS —ESS 
Here’s Your Chance to Win a Prize 


—Your opportunity to test your ability at hit- 

ting moving targets. Every man and woman ZN 
should know how to shoot and hit what they shoot at. a: 
Here’s your chance to learn and perhaps win a beautiful . { 
trophy. During May and June hundreds of gun clubs i 
throughout the country will hold a big 


Beginner’s Day Shoot 


Get ready now to take part. Be one of the winners. Every 
beginner has an opportunity and you may be one of the lucky ones. 
You’ll win even if you lose for you'll get a good 
days sport and a real lesson in shooting. You 
don’t need a gun—the club will loan you one. 


Fobs for the Men—Spoons for the Women 
Cups for the Clubs 


Enter now. Get the Name of the club in 
your town at which the shoot will be held. 
Write today for full particulars. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





Will you please answer the following: (1) 
Is the Russian wolfhound a good varmint 
dog? (2) Is he a good cold-trailer or does 
he run by sight? (3) Is he a good dog for 
bear, cougar and cats?—O. S. S., Washington. 


Answer.—(1) It is only useful for coyotes. 
(2) It only runs by sight. (3) It is almost 
useless for this work.—W. C. C. 


I received your answer in regard to cross- 
ing dogs to make speed and pulling quali- 
ties. Many thanks for your kind attention 
and information. I will tell you what I am 
going to do with them: I have spent the 
greater ‘part of my life in Alaska and I am 
going back in June and would like to take 
back an animal to breed with an Alaska 
wolf that would make the Alaska Huskies 
stay behind and keep there. I have driven 
dogs since I- was able to get on a sled and 
have paid special attention to the different 
kinds of dogs I have seen in Alaska. Ihave 
never seen a greyhound or wolfhound there. 
It is not because they will not live there, 
but because there were not any brought up 
there. I have often wondered why you could 
not breed the staghound and cross them? I 
am trapping and would be willing to spend 
two or three years to breed them up. As we 
have our cabin away from most anybody it 
would be a No. 1 place to cross them. Now 
I am going to take your advice on which 
will be the best dog to take in with me, and 
any information that you can give me in 
regard to breeding will be gladly received. 
Here’s hoping that we can cross something 
that will beat the Malamute!—Archie Fergu- 
son, Beaverton, Ore. 


Answer.—Our advice would be to breed a 
female deerhound to a Russian wolfhound; 
then breed the female offspring to a wolf. 
Then breed the female crossbreeds to a Rus- 
sian wolfhound again. After getting these 
crosses, cross with the [Irish wolfhound. 
Thank you for keeping us informed about 
your breeding experiments, as we are in- 
tensely interested, and shall be glad to pub- 
lish any information you may send us in Out- 
door Life. Crosses of this kind will beat the 
Malamute as tho he were’standing still, but 
the Malamute for his size and conformation 
does good work.—wW. C. C. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March num- 
ber in answer to a question of C. S. Eder 
about jet black pointers, you say they are a 
“chance color.” Some forty years ago there 
was a strain of pointers bred at and near 
Paducah, Kentucky, called Spanish or Cape 
pointers—jet black. As a boy I owned two 
at different times, and Dr. David Yandell of 
Louisville, the great surgeon and sportsman, 
had many. I never saw but one with a 
white hair, and that was a small white spot 
on ore breast. They were great dogs, rath- 
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er long and slim-bodied, very fast, with 
fine nose, staunch and great retrievers, b 
excessively nervous and delicate. I have) 
seen one for years but have heard of th 
and believe they are still bred in weste 
Kentucky.—C. B. Robinson, Louisville, Ky. 


Answer.—We have often heard of the ol: 
fashioned strain of jet black pointers 
which he refers. They were a special stra 
mainly confined to a certain locality, and w 
believe as a special strain have long sin 
died out. We believe some of the black-an: 
white pointers of today and the occasiona! 
rare solid black pointers are descended from 
the black strain Mr. Robinson speaks about 
in his extremely interesting letter. But, 
all intents and purposes the occasional bla: 
pointers which are seen today may 


termed a chance color.—Editor. 


What would you advise for breaking a d 
of eating eggs. I’ve tried cayenne pepp: 
lye, and a steel trap, but the dog is too wis: 
She passes up the loaded eggs and eats t! 
good ones. I'd be obliged to you if y: 
could help me out on this.—Cal. Gilbret! 
Kellogg, Oregon. 


eggs, like stealir 
chickens, in a dog is more than human fle: 
and blood and nerves will stand, and t 
worst of it is, the dog attains a certain cd: 
gree of artfulness that defies actually catc! 
ing him in the act. Each individual case r 
quires individual treatment. The breed, a; 
and sex all have to be carefully considere 
A dog that is thoroly under control is n 
hard to break, but a dog that is undis 
plined, headstrong and wilful, sometimes 
almost incurable. So the first requisite 
to gain complete control over the subje: 
With those who understand how to use 
spike collar, proper punishment with an eg 
held close to him is very effectual, curi! 
most cases. I have instilled into egg-eate: 
the fear of death on sight of an egg. N 
half-way measures will accomplish anythin 
The best plan I have ever devised was a tra 
consisting of a platform adjusted to release 
heavy weighted door when the dog’s weig 
rested upon it in the act of stealing an eg 
If the door is heavy enough and the arrang: 
ment carried out skillfully, this is the su 
est and most certain way of curing an eg 
sucker. I will publish a sketch later in Ou 
door Life of the trap. Preparations to fi 
eggs with, to break eggs in the dog’s mout 
mixed with various chemicals, have only 
slight value. Trapping the dog in the chic! 
en-house, followed by drastic flagellatio 
with a heavy stick, is simple, and if carri: 
out sternly before the dog becomes an habit 
ual eggstealer, is then all that 1s necessar 
But the cure of an egg-stealer cannot | 
done haphazard; man’s skill must be caré 
fully matched against a dog’s intelligenc: 
—W.C.C. 
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Sportsmen, Here’s Your Canoe! 


For that early fall sporting trip or to get out where 


t's cool a ay 
is fine as an We 


‘Old Towns ’’ last indefinitely —they’re always safe, swift 

nd easy to paddle. The universal choice of sportsmen 
-verywhere because they’re the best. Write for catalog. 
Order from dealer or factory—$34 up. Quick delivery. 


Old Town Canoe Co., 636 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 














COMFORTABLE 


If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
to be. It has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on © 
sack to press and irritate, no \\ 

YS __- metal slides to seratch. 

Kaa. Each outfit has two sacks, one }y 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, § 
while the other is being cleansed. (You can 
wash the S.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
60 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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America’s Newest Fly Reel! 


Anglers will find that this new American 
Fly Reel is equal to the best imported t Pe, 
while atits price, itis the 
fly reel that money can ton. 

The “Rainbow” Reel is excep- 
tionally light, weighing only 3% 
oz., yet strong enough to stand the 

rdest usage. Compact in size, 
yet gives good line capacity. 

So perfectly balanced, so smooth 
working, 80 sturdy, 80 convenient 
in its takapart”’ feature is the 

“Rainbow,” that it gives anglers a 
degree of pleasure from fly fishing 
never beforeexperienced. Price $5.00 

FREE— Write for 


descriptive circular. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 
8 CONGRESS ST. NEWARK, N.J. 








Speed of Catch 


nothing equals the first prize 
winner of the 1916 Field and 
Stream contest—the 


Rush 
Tango Minnow 


Registered Trade Mark 


In sensational record catches of game fish 
have made it the favorite alike of professional 
and amateur anglers. Ideal for trolling or 
casting. Has all the dip and wiggle of a live 
minnow. Practically weedless. Floats when 
idle. Won’t catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. Each 
packed in neat box. Our Radiant Bait glows 
at night—that’s when the big ones feed. 


At your dealer’s or sent, postpaid for 
and dealer’sname. Setof 4, assorted C 
colors, $3. 

DEALERS—If you haven’t yet stocked this 


popular bait, send me your jobber’s name and 
get my generous profit proposition. 


J. K. RUSH 
954 S.A. & K.Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rash Tang 
Minnow is the 
original, swimming, 
diving wobbler bait; fully 
covered by patents, including Welles Basic Patents. 
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“OMFORTABLY ~._. 


“SAVE HOTEL BILLS =~" 


You can sleep snug and warm every night—anywhere, with n 
cramping and no inconvenience if your car is equipped with th 


EVEREADY AUTO BED 


“A complete spring bed and tent combined” 





- Enjoy a bed as comfortable as your own at home whil 
camping, fishing or touring. Full size tor two persons—ready in 

» minute. Costs little more than tent andtwocots—is much handie: 

 /) Hi ‘chan dee 3° net m and is light in weight. Fits neatly and compactly ontherunning 

qi tes board of any roadster ortouring car. $23.50 and up—complete 


ba 
Aes RY .-. STOLL MFG. CO., 3316 Walnut Street, Denver, Colo. 
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The GRACE convertible TENT. 


IN ALL THE WORLD THERE IS NO TENT LIKE THIS! 


A REAL TENT AT LAST 


For Winter or Summer. Lightest in weight, simple, durable, inexpensive. 
Invented by Dr. James EK. Grace, physician, soldier, sportsman. Made in two : 
sections which button together to form a complete tent. Set up with or without . U.S. and FOREIGN 
poles. U.S. Governmen standard material. Each half may be used as a ham- PATENTS PENDING 
mock, porch swing, leanto, sunshade, cape, pack sack, sleeping bag, poncho, 
stretcher, and then some. Rain, mildew, snake and insect proof. No guy ropes. nocomplications. Best tent ever 
devised for camper, hiker, sportsman, resorter, automobiling, cruising, boy scouts, military and—Oh! what’s the 
use, we could'’t tell itall in this space anvway. Write for circular and get it right. Through dealers or direct. 


GRACE TENT CO. 721 EMPIRE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 











Trout Fishing ‘co.orapo™ 


AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte Canon, 
64 miles from Denver. Eight thousand feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has yood use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best here, and every stream 
let that joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunties for Sport 
Geneva Creek. with its national reputation among anglers, is withiu 
walking distance. 


Address for further particulars, 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, Cassell, P. O., Colo. 











Weedless, Surface, Near-Surface or Diver 


This astonishing bait looks so much like a real live mouse 

that it will almost fool you, let alone a fish, and its won- 

derful struggling and wiggling is so like a badly crippled 

creature trying desperately to escape that no bass, pickerel, 

— or muskellunge canresistit. Itexcites them so they vay | 
ave tohaveit. Cast itinto the rushes or liliesand Zowie! Zip! Bang! Send for Catalos 


He hits it like a ton of bricks. He rips and tears, dives and jumps, ‘but he can’t get away, ae eke Woe # 
and soon he is yours. It gets fish, big fish and plenty of them. Try it and see for yourself. lees Hooks, etc 


Made in Mouse, Crab and Frog colors. Alsoin the popular Red Head with White body, all Red, Yellow White, Raink 
and Spotted Rainbow. Finished with Non-Peeling Celluloid Enamel. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. D., 736So. California Ave, CHICAGO, ILI 
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So don’t decide definitely on the engine for pt boat until you 2 
have read the new L-A Engine Book—new—just o the press, “i 
th ith valuabl estions and interesting engine in ormation, is new 
5 ag — Book describes and. wepicts i in detail the complete line of L-A inboard and 
gathoard motors for launches, row-boats, work-boats, etc. It provides you with com- 
ete partic 


ae ee SE Se DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
I ou the privilege of proving the ‘ormance 0 
which sllons yo, the pa final Seckien. rite for your copy to-day. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR COMPANY, 1416 Horton Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 








The ‘Red Seal’ Auto Tent 


Price includes carrying bag. All tents have 3-foot 
walls. Stakes are included. Rope is hemmed in 
the ridge so that tent can be use without the auto- 
mobile by putting in two upright poles. Awning 
can be used as fly over tent if desired. 


Ford size 7x7, 10 oz. duck, ea. $11.40; 12 oz. floor, $2.25 
Medium size 8x7, 10 oz. duck, ea. $12.75; 12 oz. floor, $2.50 
Large size 9-6x7, 10 oz. duck, ea. $14.00; 12 oz. floor, $2.90 


Write for prices on larger sizes or heavier grades. 
Address Dept. K 


THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING CO. 


SHOWING INSIDE FLAP DOWN AND 
AWNING OVER AUTO. 





DENVER, COLO. 


We are exclusive makers of 


The Auto-Outing Camp Trailer. The “Red-Seal” Wall Tents. 
The “Red Seal” Range Tent. 


The “Red Seal” Water Bags. 











each Family-Shoot 


They need it in these troublous ay 

No racket—no disturbance—no sore shoul- 
ders. Boys—girls can learn quietly in no time. 
Big folks too. it’s great fun. Make yours a 
silent rifle for practice or outdoor sport with a 











MAXIM SypENCER 


——T aa Wacklie tan of eames FREE 


the Maxim Silencer— Free. Write today. BOOK 


The Maxim Silencer Company 
62-Homestead Ave., Harford, Conn. 











America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish combined 
the highest degree, Write for free catalog showing 


e many distinctive features “ the Racinewts. 
3 Boat Company, Dept. Y , Racine, Wis. 





Rebuilt 


fron 


ON YOUR MOTORCYCLE 


All makes, Indian, Reading Standard, Thor, 
Yale, Excelsior, singles, twins, prices from 
“ $25.00 up. Every machine guaranteed. 

‘ INVESTIGATE THIS before you buy a Motorcycle. 
Our machines are rebuilt throughout by expert me- 
chanics. Every part made perfect. Thoroughly tested before 
shipping. Absolutely Guaranteed Will give as good or 

better service than new machines 


Our Biggest and Best Bargain List Now Ready. 


= a m@ TEAROFF- MAIL @ & oe 


THE WESTERN SUPPLIES CO. 
157 Hayutin Bldg., DENVER, COLO. 
Without obligation send me your latest list of bargain 
Motorcycles, every machine guaranteed by you. 
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Prive, (7.00 f@e@» For theOUTING 


Postage ertra 











We have everything that is 
os Pi necessary to comfort and 
ag oe 2 JE convenience. Nothing will 
add to the attractiveness of 
a cabin or camp more than a 
tewart Phonograph and a few 

carefully selected records. 


Special Offer— 


For a limited time, we will 

send postpaid to 

any address a 

Stewart Phono- 

graph and six 

Columbia records of our selection 

for $11.00. When ordering, men- 

tion whether instrumental or vocal 
records are preferred. 


Catalog sent on request 


BROWNING BROS. CO., OGDEN, UTAH 


Everything for Every Sport for Every Season 
ESTABLISHED 1874 KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
NOTE:—We have the largest stock of sportsman’s fine leather goods in the United States. 





ine Big Game Hunting 











is indispensable for fishing, Summer Taxidermy a Specialty 
hunting and camping trips. ° 
It will rama your face a neck from Camping All the latest methods. 





annoying and dangerous bites of flies, Large and small Elk, Deer and 
eeommultans, potas, bess “e other loom. and Sheep Heads forsale; one Giant 
| Made of flexible A . 
| with cloth top and skirt, folds up small to . Elk Head, 7 pointson each side, 
| go in pocket. Weights from three to four Park Trips spread 61 inches. Life sized 
ounces. Sliding mouth-piece enables mounts put up to order on Giant 
 aiegsnor rata Sheep, Deer and Elk Horns. 
Price, $2.00, postage prepaid. Order one 


————=— 4 right now—it will save you hours of tor- Write for particulars. 
ture and discomfort every day around home or in the woods. 


Rhoades Manufacturing Co., Sault St. Marie, Michigan E. S. DYKES, DUBOIS, WYO. 


patented in U.S , April17, 1917 Patented in Canada, Nov. 21, 1916 





























BE RTI 


McMILLIN AUTO BED 


Can be set up in car in 3 minutes. 

Weighs 13 pounds, rolls into a bundle 4 inches in diameter and 2 feet long, and 
is so compact you can store it away under the back seat all the year around. 

Not a hammock, but a warm, comfortable spring bed for auto campers. 

We guarantee that there is no strain on top of car, will not sag in center 


and plenty of room over seats for two heavy people. with order. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money 

For Ford car, $8.50; for Dodge, Buick, Overland, back. Or if you remit $2.00 on account goods will be sent 
Studebaker, Maxwell, or other similar touring cars, $10. C. O. D., with privilege of three days’ examination; if you 
Will fit car with eitherone manoroldstyletop. Remitcash don’t like it, send it back at our expense. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET on Auto Camping. 


AUTO BED COMPANY Dept. 7 BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
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' That Experts Use 


/ Among professional anglers—men 














who know and want the best 


Takapart 


Bait Casting Reel 


is regarded as America’s highest stand- 
ard in fishing reels— supreme in lightness, 
strength and mechanical perfection. 
More Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
have been won with the use of Meissel- 
bach Reels than with any other make. 
Ask your tackle dealer to show you the ““Takapart”’ 
Reel, $5.50; and “Tripart’’ Reel, little brother of 
the “Takapart,’’ $4.50. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog ba 

A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 


8 Congress Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


$650 


























































































































































































































OUT OF DOORS 


IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


Comprises Perfect Tent Life, 
Cottage Life, Ranch Life, 
Resort Life, Mountain Climb- 
ing, Hunting and Fishing 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
: IPAILROAD 


c Line of the World 


conveniently reaches the 
principal resorts, trout streams 
and lakes, National Forests, 
seb a 4M bale M@\/ Coseltteetset cme) a Oe) e 
ro) e- Le lomm Ohe- bomb olem (oat.m\y (<> elere) 
Write for copy of Vacation booklet 
FRANK A. WADLEIGH 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
DENVER, COLO. 


IT 
HITS 
THE 

SPOT 


How To te men ‘‘go to it’? when 
the can of FULL-MEAL, with its rich, 
—— odor and homey taste, is served 

ot or cold—better hot! One can makes a 
big meal for two hungry men when fishing, 
hunting, or trapping. 


—for that hungry feeling 


FULLMEAL 


This appetizing, ready-cooked 
combination, of fresh beef, select- 
ed vegetables and seasoning is 
all solid food—no waste. 

Can be used in many ways— 
baked, sandwiches, stew, soup. 
Recipes on the label. 

Your grocer will supply. If 
not, send us his name and your 
address, enclosing 25c for full- 
sized can, parcel post, prepaid. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. P, Cleveland, Ohio 


























Wilson Fluted Wobbler 


—is declared by hundreds of fishermen 
to be their ‘‘old Reliable’’ lure. It has 
won this distinction by its continued 
success in ‘“‘getting the big ones.’’ 


You of course are not without a Fluted Wobbler in your 
outfit but are you acquainted with the other members of 
the Wobbler Family. There is, Cupped for surface fishing, 
Winged a deep water bait, and Six-In-One with its 
adjustable diving guide which allows its being used at 
six different depths and gives it six different motions. All 
styles are made in twelve different colors for 75c each. 
Getsem Weedless our newest lure is a perfectly weed- 
less bait yet an exceptional fish getter. Price $1.00 each. 
Send two-cent stamp for copy of Booklet entitled Bait 
Casting by Sheridan R. Jones, which contains valuable 
information about the rightkind of tackle to use. All baits 
may be secured from your dealer or direct from us upon 
receipt of price. 
Address Dept. M. 


LeTSs GO 
ISHN 


HASTINGS SPO Goops WorRKS 


TASTINGS MICHIGAN 
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needed by every “Outdoor Man”—Sportsman, | 
Motorist, Traveller, Tourist—a map and its key—a 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, Sporting Goods), 
ask to see the Leedaw|—tlie only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at 
$1.00—or the Ceebynite, $4.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; 
Aurapole, $2.50—a complete, handsome, made-in-Ameries line 

Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does not carry 
them or will not order for you. Send for Folder or 10 cents 
for book, ‘‘The Compass, the Sign Post of the World.’’ 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 








Fishing Tacl le 


For Bass, Pickerel, Trou 
well as for the fishes of the = 
The good kind— > at 
holds the big fellows f 
We’ve been making it 
over half acentury and weknow! 
Our New Catalog ‘‘C’”’ shy 
every article used in the gentle ; 
It is free—write for a copy. 
Remember, we guarantee every 


sale—money back if our goods do 
not satisfy you. 














The Finest Sporting Goods Store in the West 





Automobile Tents 
Wall Tents 
Folding Camp Furniture 
Army Blankets 
Duffle and Pack Bags 


Send for our Camping Supple- 
ment. It is free on request. 
THE POWELL-McINTYRE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Western Outfitters 














E-B Auto Trailer 


UST what you want for camping 
trips. Low in cost—high quality 
construction—hitches to any auto. 
Will carry boats, supplies and any- 
thing needed for camping outfits. 
Write today for booklet 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
173 W. Iron St. Rockford, Ilinois 











Read 


Trout Flies, on Looped Gut. ot on Eyed Hooks 
Dry Flies, on da, 3 on Eyed 
ies on Eyed ns attac! 
6 Ft. Gut Leaders, owt with ¥ -o Loops... 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders, 10c each; wi 2 Extra Loops. 
9 Ft. Gut oo on Ta grit 7 for Dry Fly. _- 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders for Salmon ____- 4 
30 Yard Enameled Silk acsedl Line, Fine__. 
30 Yard Enameled Double Tapered Line, Medium... 2.50 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, Fec 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 




















Better Than Ever 


Our Special Offer 
tells you how you 
can examine our 


Alpine 
Binoculars 


Made in our 
Factory. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 

















A Splendid an liselien of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT I 


Price, $1.25 


A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Combinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation. Wit 
either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal 


“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 


The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprise: 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U.S. A 


Copy of “Modern Sights for 
Modern Arms'’—F REE. 


= 


BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE ~ ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 


aie 


Price, 1.50 
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SE THIS 


EMARKABLE 
NEW REEL 


It will be the only reel you'll need. Fulfills 

every casting need. The Guy-Ra-Tory Reel 
is perfect in construction. Quick and 
positive in action. Few simple parts. 
Least frictionand wear. Gyratory mo- 
tion of spool distributes line auto- 

f matically—without aid of thumb— 
"=e more evenly than special appli- 

2 ances. Large open spool prevents 
back-lashes. Gives greater control. 


‘Stopped at lightest touch—from 
either side. Promotes casting ease and skill. 


‘GuY- RA-TORY 
REEL winds line crisscross 


: “4? —prevents cutting in 

—driesit on spool. 

Cc) ET - Wy Automatic lock 

Piet ed 7 eeps ne at 

and fully de- AWAY _ _ 

a. QS BEAUTIFUL RUGS 
Write for SQ: Neh dW Col] ao | 

los FREE and ALL OTHE i made from skins of your own catch. They not only tell 


; thestory of your huntingtrip but attractively decorate 
sey ey een CA Ss ¥. 1 N G nae your home. Send your best skins and furs to us—our 


°  \. | quality work will transform them into elegant rugs of 
Se eat ‘TR Ou em EK “ rich beauty—the envy of your friends. 








We havea selected line of fur rugs and game heads 


GUY-RA-TORY REELCO. / ~ for sale. Write for our beautiful catalog—free. 
310 Fifth Street r =. | JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
v e a 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Branch: Livingston, Mont. 




















Nota Sleeping Bag 
But a Real Bed 


Made of strong, khaki cloth that will wear like 
iron. Waterproof on bottom as well as on top. 
Has extra layer of heavy waterproofed paper on bottom that will keep out 
moisture and retain warmth. A thick layer of finest cotton batting gives ad- 
ditional comfort, while the wind shield protects from wind or rain. 


The Kamp Komfort Bed is light, convenient and sanitary. The blanket can be taken out and 
washed. Whenopened out for airing, Kamp Komfort Bed is10!4 feet wide by 
7feetlong. It rolls ep in asmall bundle 28’”’ x 11’’ and weighs only 15 pounds. 
Campers, Hunters, Walkers and Automobile Tourists will find in Kamp / 
Komfort Bed just what they have been dreaming of—a real, comfortable ‘ 
bed away from home. 
Delivered anywhere in the United States prepaid. 


With 44-pound gray, all wool blanket, $24; without blanket, $20. 


Send for literature. Interested dealers write. 











Trade Mark 


Ellis Camp Bed Company 


1172 Gaylord Street Denver, Colo. 
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For soldiers, sportsmen, motor- 
ists, campers, the individual— 








“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Outfit 


—light, convenient to pack and carry, 
practical and durable—is just thething. 


The Kit consists of six seam- 
less pieces that fit compactly 
into a khaki carrying case with 
adjustable shoulder strap. Pack- 
ed, the outfit, although stamped 
from thick specially - hardened 
sheet aluminum, weighs only 27 
ounces. Postpaid, price (to be 
refunded if you are not satisfied) 
$2.50. Order today—“Wear-Ever” 
Cooking Outfit No. 1016—from your 
Sporting Goods Store or 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co.. 
Dept. V, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 





Outfit Packed 
























missioned 
at Camp Perry. 


frame genuine unless stamped KING. 
Orders filled in rotation 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. ° 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Crossman, Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 


Capt. Leigh, Ensign 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Col. Hart Mc- 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, 
Major Paul Wolf, | 
and over 30 com- 
officers 
of the Regular Army and National Quard, who saw and used the glasses 
We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will improve 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
Write at once for new circular, 














Pe — a] 
L- CHINA 
CEM EN ‘T 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 





ie 7 


G. M. SKINNER’, 


FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS 








The fish getter The medal winner 
100 Varieties and Sizes 
Send for Catalog CLAYTON, N. 
= 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St, DENVER, COL‘ 


ee ) ' Be 

Machinists’ Supplie: 

STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 

We carry an immense stock of the abov: 


in round, square and hexagon rods; roun 
and square tubing, and in sheets of variou 











KING’S RIFLEITE | 


AKOPOS | 


Already used and | 
endorsed by E. C. 








widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts 
Washers, and Rivets is the largest in th: 
West. 
A NEW BOOK 


TROUT 
LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus 
trated, covering every phase of trout fishing 
from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ to ‘‘how to cook the 
trout in a pan’’—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patiently 
athered over a number of years, 
mith has at last placed in book form every- 


thing that he has come to know concerning 
Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman indeed, 
who could not add new knowledge of great value to 
his own fund through reading this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has be- 
come popular wherever rods and reels are known. He 
is looked upon as the Trout authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. It is substan- 
tially bound in green cloth stamped in gold. Orders 
will be filled from this office at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 














ALBERS “HUSKY” DOG FEED 


Composed of cereals, and grains 
including Fish Meal, Blood Meal, 
and SOYA BEAN MEAL. 








Always ready for use. Can be fed 
either wet or dry without cooking. 
50-lb. bags for sale by 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO., SEATTLE 


















win 
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Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 





Better Tackle here for your money 
no matter what price Tackle you 
buy. This we guarantee and you 
may look to us for the fulfillment of our guarantees of 
the goods we make and sell. The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are not satisfactory. Take your 
cue from the Country’s best anglers and buy from us. 


178-Page Catalog Sent on Request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
107 Fulton Street New York City 




















Taxidermy 
for Those 


Those who know and 
understand the science 
and art of taxidermy are 
sure to appreciated the 

work of Prof, Stainsky. As originator of the Plastic Art 
in Taxidermy, the best known system of preserving 
trophies absolutely true to life and nature, his reputation 
is nation wide. 

Send the trophies you are proud of to him for preser- 
vation, They will be mounted expertly and beautifully. 


Established 1874. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY CO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Inside Your 


Tent 


you’ll find com- 
fort—real pro- 
tection—real 
satisfaction—if 
it’s a Carpen- 
ter tent. 


Inside Our 


Catalog 


you'll find a deal of 
1 information about 
tents and camp 
equipment that’s 
mighty handy for 
the man who loves 
the great outdoors. 


You can haveacopy 
free. 


Just Ask for No. 604 





GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


1202 W. AUSTIN AVE.| CHICAGO.. U.S.A. 














ults the Motor Boat Bud Got You? 


one of the new popular priced Gray 
motors in your boat. Select your boat 
from our 1917 Boat Builders Catalog 
S,. showing products of 200 leading boat 
: builders. Select your engine from our 
sd new complete Engine Catalog. Both 
books FREE. Send today. 
GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
640 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


a ~ — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 

Send three stamps for Katalog 

POWELL & CLEMENT CQ, 

410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 

















THE WRIGHT HUNTER: 


A Sensible Hunting Knife. 


| A knife for a hunter—not for a novice; 4%, 4% or 5-in. 
; blade; notched thumb rest on blade; thin, keen blade; 
every knife warranted; cannot be lost out of sheath. Every 
admirer of the small, compact, hunting knife will like 
thisone, Price, $2.50, including sheath. 


: WILL A. WRIGHT, 1723 xis, Svea’ 











Can’t Break the 
Joe Welsh 


Leader 


It Has No Knots, 
svt, ome Nor Splices 


The Joe Welsh one-piece leader comes in five sizes, 
with breaking strengths from 4 to 30 pounds. Four- 
pound size landed 9% Ib. salmon. Fifteen-pound size 
withstood strain of 18 pounds after being soaked 48 
hours. Sportsmen write fish take lureson this leader 
when refusing them on other leaders. It casts no re- 
flected light. Thousands sold, Alaska to Florida, and 
notonecomplaint Scores of enthusiastic letters highly 
praise the Joe Welsh leader. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 75 cents. The genuine 
always comes in a registered packet. 


JOE WELSH **y,s5tik che 
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FISHING TACKLE FISHING 


This is a New One Tritch Special Fly Rod 


Light green winding, solid cork grip, German 
Silver mountings, 8-9-9 ft. 


Our stock of Leonard and other high grade 


rods most complete. _ 
We stock all the leading Manufacturers high 
grade Rods, Reels, Lines, Leaders, etc. 
Our Imported Flies are the best tied. 


Call on us for Rod Repairs, or send your rod to us. 


The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022 17th St., Denver, Colo. 























= | FREE - --6 MONTHS--INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
SKEETER SKOOTER | rire amin Gate 2 Money, Makin 
ee cae and honestly. 


In 25¢ bottles at all‘Sporting Goods Stores. | H.L. BARBER, Pub. 496, 32 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists | BEAR HUNTING 


| I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. | bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion- pepting is also 


good here in the Winter and spring mo 
STEVE ELKINS, KALISP ELL, O MONT. 


BOCK ON ' 
D ES|_ | BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
@ |0c_Diskases| [egg OKA car TRAIN 
e of the best and oldest pac’ of Come © Ge est. r 
CLAY GLOVER. S) | iit Ser nama sue 
a SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


Your trophies Sorenetty mounted, 


coe hei "| NIGHT HUNTING 
( . E. Wi ) 
GAME HEADS Treats of Ree ra eA al game with dogs; 


Sots skill, and long experience can pro- breeds best adapted. Special attention to BREEDING 
ot ae Bo Potent taxide mist? | RAISING, TRAINING and HANDLING the night huntin 
pated ° dog. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho] | QYTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., - DENVER, COLO 


Ee NO CATALOGS FISHI N G TACKLE | 
PAUL E. STEUCK 1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 



























































All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil for 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It keeps 
guns and rifles in perfect condition—lock, 
stock and barrel. Dissolves the residue of 
all black and smokeless powders, including 
Cordite. Acts instantly—stops corrosive 
action—positively removes and prevents 
rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every gun owner. 
2-02. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. Postage 10c extra, 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer’sname Ask 
for catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. 154 Gladstone, Mich. 











MEDAL OF HONOR (GOLD) 
fas E. San Francisco, 1915 
Highest possible award and only one of its rank 








Car Owner Agents 


Here’s an Opportunity to Make $20.00 to 
$200.00 a Week. We Need Men at 
Once to Introduce 


# TOLIVER 


é Puncture-Proof inner Tubes 
é guaranteed 5,000 miles without a puncture 
é Write us for details today! 


é TOLIVER TUBE AND TIRE COMPANY 
623J. FOSTER BLDG. DENVER, COLORADO 


BuildaBusiness’* Your Own 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 














The Prescott Spinner 


PORK RIND 


SNAPALING 


Reg. U.S. A. Pat. Office. Cut one-half size. 
YY Can beused on Fly Rod or Casting 
Rod, in weeds, rocks, or brushy places, 
for all game fish. 
If your dealer is sleeping and hasn't got Prescott 
Spinners 
Send 25c to 


FISHERMAN C. H. STAPF, MFR. 
PRESCOTT, WIS. 

















given for Fishing Tackle 


William Mills & Sons 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 


Sole Agents For 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THINKING OF LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 


Did you ever hear of 

H. L. LEONARD’S CATSKILL 
Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under. 
Baby—Seven feet, about one and one-half ounces. 
Fairy—Eight feet, about two ounces, 

















Everyone Can Be Used for Practical Trout Angling. 


LOUIS 
RHEAD’S 





American Nature 
lies 


We Are Sole Authorized Makers of These 


10 patterns each for April, May, June and July 
Angling and three patterns of the popular Shad Flies. 


Price of all patterns, $2 Doz. 


FLY CASTING TACKLE 


RODS FOR WET OR PRY FLY 
“Peerless” Special 9" feet___ 
“Nonpareil” Special 9'2 feet__ 
“Caledonia” Special 9" feet 
H. L. Leonard Tournament 91 feet___________- 


“INTRINSIC” LINES FOR WET OR DRY FLY. 
30 yds. 40 yds. 
Size D: (for Heavy Rods)_________.__ $6.00 $7.50 ea. 
Size E: (for Med. Rods) 4.00 5.00 ea. 


“INTRINSIC” LEADERS Each 


For Dry Fly—3 weights—7" feet___- $ .40 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet________ - 6 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES Per Doz. 

Either Regular or Light Tied ‘ ...--$1.00 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 

Per Doz. 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15__-- : $1.20 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank-___-- 





The Only Perfect Waders 
Wading Stockings, stocking feet___ 
Light Weight Stockings, stocking feet _-_ 8 
Wading Pants, stocking feet eS 
Light Weight Wading Pants, stocking feet.... 16.00 


SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full list of 
above, also many special goods, and COLOR PLATES 
of Regular Wet and Dry Trout Flies and Salmon Flies. 
Copy will be mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 




















OUTDOOR LIFE 





On Vacation 
or In Camp 


Outdoor life offers many pleas- 

ant diversions, including the 

opportunity of learning how to 
shoot. Take a COLT 
Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol on your trip and 
enjoy target practice. 


Send for Catalog No. 40 
and Booklet,.“"How to Shoot” 


“You Can’t Forget to 
(Fr Make a COLT Safe” 


Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford Connecticut 





Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver Colo. 








oo 


JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in extent, » 
its resources if developed would support an Empire. In a broad sense \{ 
contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, and Rive 
In 8 lesser sense it contains 100,000 acres of valley land, its people a 
intelligent and law-abiding, its products are Horses and Cattle. It ; 
noted for its unparalleled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild anim 
life; it is said 125 different kinds of binds nest within its borders, a» 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the summer seax 
It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisherman, Wild Nature Lov: 
and Cameras Hunter. 


The LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 

base of the mountains on a noted trout stream. 
On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large and cor 
modious, the purest of spring water is piped to the house for domest 
and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, milk, eggs and garden stu‘! 
No one connected with the ranch uses intoxicants or tobacco in a: 
form. Guests who wish will be taught by experts, the use of the camer» 
fly-rod, horse-back riding, p and Saddle horses « 
call, daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room 
camping, La yl and fishing trips, and trips through the Yellowstone 
Park, t with service, 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 

















Practice in the U. 8. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2863. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Uncluding The Angler’s Guide) 
By Warren H. Miller. 


The result of four years of research, investigation, ex- 
periment and experience on the part of trained and 
time-proved woodsmen. Unquestionably the most 
authentic, most complete, most absolutely reliable book 
not only on angling but also on every subject per- 
taining tohunting and woodcraft yet published. Handy 
size (5 inches by 7 inches), indestructible canvas 
cover—easy to slip right into the pack and take along 
with you for quick reference. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.60 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 

















FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 


It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

i anything photographic that you want 
one. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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NEVER LOSE A FISH 


i Sold Cnet” 


Everywhere 


BEST 
FISH HOOK 
ON EARTH 

for Sea, Lake and River 

Fishing. No losing bait, 

nor coming home without 

your largest fish. No breaking 

loose or tearing out. It is simple 

and strong, being a Lever, the 

harder a fish pulls the stronger it 

willholdhim. Use our hooks the same as 

you would any common bait hook and you 

+ ill find that you will lose very few fish. Made in 4 sizes. No. 8, 10c; 1-0, 

- each; 3-0, 20c each; 5-0, 25c each. Send $1.00 for two of each 
size. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Vanufactured by THE CREER MFC. CO., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 














comes in bottles and 

Self-Sealing Handy Oil 

Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade mark. 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. -Prevents rust 
and tarnish, leading and 
pitting. Nevergums,dries 
out or gathers dust. Pol- 
ishes stock and fore-end 
beautifully. 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Non-leak Handy Oil Cans 
with 3 ounces of 
good 3-in-One, 25c. 
Free — Sample and 
Use Dictionary ; 
3-in-One Oil Co. ; 
165EEG. Broadway,N.Y. ° 





your name and address, we 
will do all the rest. CUSTOM 
TANNERS, Dressers of Furs, 
large and small, make robes, 
coats, gloves, mittens, ladies’ furs, do 
taxidermist work of all kinds. 

W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner 

READING, MICHIGAN 








You are assured the best of service by men- 
tioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writing ad- 
vertisers, 








—A MATCH-LIGHTING 
GASOLINE LANTERN! 


Twenty times brighter than the ordi- 
nary oil lantern. Burns perfectly in 
any wind and proves its worth in the 
wildest storm Rain proof and fool 
proof. No wick to fuss with, no smoke, 
dirt, grease or smell. No danger. The 


“ . . ” 
COLEMAN “Quick-Lite 
WITH REFLECTOR 
is not to be confused with ordinary 
gasoline lanterns. Lights at once with a 
match, without trouble or bother. Easy 
to light. turns low, extinguishes by sim 
ply closing valve. Gives 300candle power 
light. Greatest lantern ever produced 
no camping outfit complete without it 
If your time is short, no need to wait for 

a letter. Send $7.50 for lantern and 
six mantles. All charges prepaid 
The COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
Address Dept. 1269 
at sales office nearest you 
Wichita, Ks.; St. Paul, Minn. ; Toledo, 
Ohio; Dallas, Texas- Chicago, Ill 


\ 








Prize Winhé? at thé 
Seattle Exposition 


MANF'O BY 
J. G. HENZEL 
1313 S. Fairfield Ave. 
hicago, Ill 


rorite hoo® 


ut fay 
y 
gubstitute for 


Attracts 
Fish by its 
Taste, Smell 
and Color 





| CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


A serviceable,comfortableMoccasin 
that will give you long wear. Made 
of Genuine Indian tanned Moose 
hide and ornamented with either 
beads or Porcupine quills—in 
all sizes. 
SEND FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOGUE 

A 2e stamp will bring our new illustrated 
catalogue showing the largest collection of 


Indian curios and souvenirs typical of 
Alaska and the Northwest 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Colman Block, tascead Wash. 


IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 














A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


‘ewburgh, N.Y.~THE DENT CO. -Toronto, Can. 




















are light, 


Enjoy a back-to-nature vacation with a 
canoe. Exhilarating and healthful. Ken- 
nebee Canoes 
Send for free illustra- 
ted catalogue. 
styles and prices. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
21 Railroad Sq. 
Waterville, } 


strong and safe. 


Many 


Maine 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted 
TION. 


WHT EMT Tn 


at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INS: : 
No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACOOMP4 


ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this dep 


ment. 
of each preceding month. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that 
submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTD<( 


LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all « 
America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can | 











KENNEL DEPARTMENT 











The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 

; hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefortencentsinstampsorcoin. 3-tf. 





QUALITY AIREDALES—Another grand litter of 

ten whelped March llth. Seven males. Sired 
by a 65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. Kindale Crack, out 
of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. Annahuac Vandal. 
Pedigree contains many champions, such as Ch. 
Rebound Oorang, Midland Royal, Watland’s 
Marvel, Briar’s Masterpiece, ete. Pups well- 
marked, big-boned; hunting, fighting stock. 
Males, $20; females, $15. Also two good females 
same breeding, August litter, $20 each. C. P. 
Brown, Magdalena, New Mexico. 6-1t 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, vagcaary ve 
4-t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE-—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (4-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 


Colman Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














COUNTRY RAISED AIREDALE 
sensible home guards 


PUPS make 
and good hunters, Pedi- 
grees show many world famous’ champions. 
Healthy, vigorous, true to type; $15 to $20. At 
stud—Three Peaks Jachome. Particulars on ap- 
plication. Three Peaks Kennels, Springville, 
Utah. 6-1t 


MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Tups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 








FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


FOR SALE—RUSSIAN and Siberian Staghounds, 
Foxhounds, all trained. R. DuVall, 2015 
Clark, Des Moines, Iowa. 6-it 








| ly-coated rat-tail strain. 
| and trained dogs. 
fornia. j ‘it 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWO 
MISS., have for sale trained hounds for 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, ’coon 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Your 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fiftee 
days’ trial. 


Ten cents for illustrated catalog. 





IRISH WATER 
and trainer. 


SPANIELS—Importer, breed 
Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
Puppies, youngsters 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Call- 





735m POINTERS rs 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champicn Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, _ Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Eng- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 5-tf 





REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE DOG, 15 months 

old, and broke, Very lively worker. Snap at 
$30. C. A, Evans, Lock Box 190, Sheridan, Wyo. 
6-1t 
CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 


has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND LLEWELLEN Setter 
trained dogs and ready to train. On approval. 
Wm. MecGirk, Silvana, Wash. 6-2 











FOR SALE a good ’coon dogs 
summer prices. Ed, Saum, 320 West M: 
land, Evansville, Ind. f 





ENGLISH Setter puppies, whelped in Janua 
Dogs $10, bitches $7. Earl Johnston, W 
Union, Ia. ¢ 


REGISTERED WALKER FOXHOUNDS, pupp 
sired by full brother Champion Ed. 10 e 
Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6 














DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundre 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represente: 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS ¢- 
2919 ForREST STREET, DENVER, COL 
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1LISH SETTER PUPS, 9 weeks old. 
Royally bred, trained Llewellin. 
t shooting bitches in country. 
sxrobred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, Ia, 





Sire, 


Reasonable. 


Dam, one of | 


6-1t | 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 6-1t 





4 years old, good 
but good. 
Wash. 

6-1t 


male, 
register, 
Walla Walla, 


R SALE—POINTER, 
etriever, not eligible to 
teen dollars. Box 910, 


AIREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 

I guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Prices reasonable, Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. 5-4t 





REDALE PUPPIES OF QUALITY—Pure bred 


-hoice stock—registered and pedigreed. Males | 


females $15. T. A. Bloomer, 


ch. 


Scottville, | 
5-2t | 


MANGE, E 
no charge. 
the trouble. 


Ark, 


canker, goitre, cured or 
particulars, describing 
Co., Hot Springs, 

12-12t 


CZEMA, ear 
Write for 
Eczema Remedy 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels 
Fredonia, Kans. 3-121 


Rabbit 
Dogs. 
6-2t 


COONHOUNDS, BIG GAME HOUNDS, 
Hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Bird 
Catalog 4c, Sam Stephenson, Covington,Tenn. 





G. W. Chap- 
6-1t 


\ WELL BRED Irish Setter Bitch. 
man, 7320 Elm St., New Orleans, La. 


bred. George 


6-1t 


GREAT well 


Hageman, 


DANE 
Phoenix, 


PUPPIES, 
Ariz. 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC 





canal 
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NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerne an 


ndiv ais as can bs recommended to our readers by this magazine. 








Sheep photographed wild on White River, Alaska 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
For Sheep, Moose and Caribou, Goat and Bear 


Three to four days to the head waters of the 
White River, where sheep, moose and caribou 
are most plentiful. For particulars write to 
Capt. J. P. Hubrick, guide, or (4-8t) 


W. W. HARVEY & CO., General Outfitters 


Inc., 





McCARTHY, ALASKA 











BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 
and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. The Allan Ranch is a 
lelightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
£ mountains on all sides of ranch. 
nformation. 
ilman, Mont. 


sEAR HUNTERS, ATTENTION—Anybody desir- 


5-6t 





| 
} 


| Large or small parties conducted. 


Write for | 
Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, | 


| dress, Cody, 


ing guides for the bear hunting season, May, | 


une and 15 days of July, 
ear districts of British Columbia, apply to J. I. 


in one of the best | 


awrance, Aleza Lake, B. C. 6-3t | 





PEND YOUR VACATION at 
wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
‘gf; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
g. Address I. C. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 5-3t 


IG GAME HUNTERS. Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ices write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 








“Spencer’s Wig- | 


3-9t | 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


‘mping, Hunting and Fishing in and around Jasper Park, 


‘a. Big Horn Sheep, Goat, Caribou and Moose in season. (2-6t) 


WESTERN WARNER, HINTON, ALTA., CAN, 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
FISHING, RECREATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TRIPS 


I am prepared to guide and outfit parties of either ladies or gentlemen 
I specialize on family parties. My 26 years experience in Jackson Hole 
makes it possible to guarantee satisfaction. Plenty of Elk, Deer, Sheep 

or Bear. Rates on application (4-tf) 


JAS.S.SIMPSON, Registered Guide, Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 














YUKON TERR. The greatest big 
country in America, Moose, osburn, 
white sheep, goats and grizzly bear. 
Can give good recommendations 
Kluane, 

8-12t 


KLUANE 

game 
caribou, 
Guaranteed. 
from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, 
Yukon Terr., Canada, 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
re. <& —. 
4-t 





son, North Bend, Wash. 





OR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from September ist to November 15th. Ad- 
yoming. 3-tf 








1882 Ceci. J. HUNTINGTON 1917 


Px Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
sheep. Bear hunting, spring and fall. 
Shots at Bull Elk guaranteed. 


Best of references. (5-tf) 














BIG GAME HUNTING. Sheep, moose, caribou, 
goat, grizzlies; in central British Columbia, by 
pack train, Joe LaSalle, guide, outfitter; Hazel- 

ton, B 3-4t 


FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and grizzly bear 
hunting in Caribou Mountains write R. H. 
Renshaw, McBride, B. C §-8t 














TRAPPER’S LAKE ELK LODGE (Sam Himes’ 

place). Under new management. Ideal fish- 
ing. Beautiful scenery. Best accommodations. 
Furnished cabins. Saddle horses. Good moun- 
tain roads for eutomobiles. Write Se rari & 
Offerle, Meeker, Colo. 4-4t 


FOR SALE—Winchester box magazine rifle 

Government model, 1903, in perfect condi 
Box cartridges. Fifteen dollars. Colt revo 
.38-40 Bisley Model, 6%-inch barrel, perfect 
dition, shoulder holster. Twelve dollars. 
910, Walla Walla, Wash. 








ARMS. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 








YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for sale. Always 
have Mausers, automatics and fine double guns—besides 
lots of revolvers and automatic pistols and a few fine old 
relics on hand. Send 2c stamp for completelist. Remember: 
I stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 


No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 














BUY, TRADE OR SELL. I will trade guns or 

rifles with you. Will buy for cash anything in 
firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes 
of rifles, cheap and high grade double guns, 
automatic and repeating guns, Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols includ- 
ing Lugers. Send 2-cent stamp for complete 
list. I will pay half the express charges. Ad- 
dress Wm. R. Burkhard, 143 East Fourth St., St 
Paul, Minn. The original and old reliable gun 
dealer. Established 1855. 6-tf 





.22 CAL. RIFLE BARRELS renewed with a ri- 
fled tube of nickel steel, accuracy and dura- 
bility equal to barrel when new; price $4.75. 
Diller & Moser, 24 South Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. 
6-1t 





SAVAGE .250-3000, A-1 condition, sling strap 

and swivels, Lyman’s 1-A peep, No. 6 rear, 
No. 5 front and factory sights; two boxes fac- 
tory cartridges; $30. A. A, Field, Fillmore, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
.28-30 Stevens rifle, 
loading tools, Maude 


good as new; 

new, special built; re- 
Stilwell, Corning, Calif. 
6-1t 





FOR SALE—New .22 Colt Automatic pistol, shot 
20 times. Make an offer, Geo, King, 1324 E. 


94th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—.45-70 Springfield rifle, $4; 
picture “The Hounds,” 
75ce. Shepherd Stove Co., 


large 
$5; 8mm. bullet mould, 
Roanoke, Va. 6-1t 





I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 

rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 

fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 

Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 

proof boot grease made. My sights 

will improve your shooting, my 

cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 

implements will prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
and my boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free from 
your dealer, or (2-tf) 


Cc. W. DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 
FOR SALE—IDEAL Reloading Tools for the .256 

Newton cartridge. If interested write A. 
Schnetzler, 3006 Daisy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
6-1t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, choked or engraved. 1% 
Ithaca Ejector, $30. John W. Harrison, Grass 
Creek, Indiana, 6-1t 











WANTED—.38 Smith & Wesson ’05, 6% in. 
B, 


R, Winchester, Madison, Ohio, 6-1t 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time 
modern firearms. Stephen Van _  Rensse 
Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., New York, 1 








BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


FISH FOR STOCKING LAKES and STREAMS 
BASS, CRAPPIE. AND OTHER FISH 


Write at once for our prices. 4-3t) 


BENKELMAN FISHERIES, BENKELMAN,NEBR. 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS and eggs. Fancy 

stock for decoys, breeders, and pets. Sell 
cheap, or trade for firearms. D, Trass, Madi- 
son, Ohio. -lt 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve E!k- 
ins, Mancos, Colo, 3-tf 














FERRETS—Bred females, either color; limited 
number—order now. Book for stamp. : 
Whitehall, Wis. 


eee W. Myers, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. R. 1. 3-tf 


gustine Bros., 











BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


BREED MINK for profit. Book telling all, 5 
cents. George F. Norton, Pleasantville, N 











HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 








IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts. The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month, Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land. but “ re 
may be method in his madness. Let 


HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in the be 
hunting, fishing and trappingi locations in “ 
West. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared map end 
information. Eugene S§. Eaton, Locator «nd 
Guide. Randon. Oregon 2-61 








WANT TO BUY small ranch in mountains 
good trout stream, in good fishing coun 
away from tourist travel, near good wagon r: 
Suitable for summer camp; not too far f 
railroad. D. S. Waskey, Oswego, Kans. 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; seven acres fruit, p« 

try, fur farm; river frontage; Ozarks; 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 
North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CAR s. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, pc 't- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. ‘ °., 
Decatur, II], 1¢-tf 
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FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
8c each. 8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
rience. Give me a trial. You will be 
ed, F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 4-3t 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


INE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
alog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
olmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 





FIELD GLASSES, BINOCULARS, MONOCULARS, 

Telescope Gun Sights. Send two red stamps 
for list. Exchange for useful articles, Sell or 
trade: Printing press, 5x8, $19.75; 11x16, $59.75; 
Oliver visible typewriter, No. 5, $39.00; lantern 
Slide projector, 110V, $14.75; Cyclopedia of ap- 
plied electricity, 7 vol., $14.90; History of the 
world, 32 vol., $19.90; Winchester, 1897, 12 ga., 
$19.90; Kodak, 3%4x5%, $13.00; Autographic, $15. 
Descriptive list for stamp. LaRoy H. Zehrbach, 
Dept. O-L-5, Leipsic, Ohio, 6-1t 





$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 

dated before 1895. Keep allold money and send 

TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 

Book, size 4x7. You —_ have acoin — a large mn 
' Posted at On 


CLARKE COIN ‘CO. Box 139, Le Roy, N. Y. 

















TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE—Ready to mount—moose, elk, cari- 

u, Rocky Mountain sheep and goat and deer 
heads; also scalps to mount the horns you now 
have. Duty free. Crated or baled to go cheaply 
by express anywhere in U. 8S. A. Delivery to 
you guaranteed. My goods will please you. One 
pr fit prices. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading 
Ta xide rmist, Unionville, Ontario. 6-1t 





OR SALE—Two rare mounted woodland cari- 
u heads, 34 and 27 pointers; aouble brow 
ns. Perfect in every way. Duty free. Ex- 
ss prepaid, on approval. Reference: Mr. Mc- 
e of Outdoor Life. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
ling Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 6-It 





SALE—Two large winter killed mounted 
moose heads, 56 and 53 inches spread of horns. 
R heads today of a fast-disappearing race. 
Af iy free. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 6-1t 





NEWLY MOUNTED ELK AND DEER HEADS— 

bear rugs; animals, birds and bird skins, for 
‘ at reasonable prices, Will ship on approval. 
Price lists on request, L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
Colville, Wash, 3-4t 





‘R SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 
rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
r, prime; cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 

1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 





2 SALE—Exceptionally large bull elk head; 
rfectly mounted; 12 points with spread of 
r 60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this head 
reasonable, considering the class of head 
s, and will ship anywhere in the United 
tes; on approval; duty free. This head must 
seen to be appreciated. A cut of the head is 
wn on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
of this magazine. Please write me if you 
ire any further particulars, H. L, Felt, Find- 
er, Sask., Canada, 2- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘D JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji Isl- 
d newspaper, 16c each, or the three for 25c. 
00 joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, $1; 
pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full line 
trical hair goods. Send 6c for catalog. Ad- 
s Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Il. 3-tf 








| mineral specimens. 
| ory, Bozeman, Mont. 





OUR. BUSINESS IS to take your raw furs and 

complete them into fashionable furs for la- 
dies. We make coats, robes, gloves and mittens 
for men. Do all kinds of tanning. Send for our 
circular today. W. W. Weaver, Custom Tan- 
ner, Reading, Mich. 6-1t 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
tharge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
ezema Remedy Co.. Hot Springs. Ark. 12-12t 





C ASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 

to$7 each. Easy work. Even two boys 
earned good money with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (6-1) 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—-$75 B-flat Cornet, 

Boston Musical Co., first class condition, value 
$60. Will exchange for two good rifles and 
one high-power gun. First class condition only. 
Box 324, Dalhart, Texas. 6-1t 





BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15. Niceiy 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leather. 
One year complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 7-tf 





FOR SALE—Bison, elk, bighorn, deerheads, 
antlers, scalps, robes, fur-skins. Indian curios, 
Price list. Montana Arm- 
4-3t 





FISH LINE LASTS twice as long if treated with 

Protectoe, Write for special offer to help in- 
troduce. Mullen Laboratory, 3853 D St, Louis 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 6-1t 





W ANTED—To buy for cash, a second-hand de- 
tachable motor for rowboat. J. W. Kelley, 
714 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 6-1t 





FOR SALE—Kalamazoo Michigan folding can- 
vas boat, 14 feet long; perfect shape; $15. 
Arthur Hubbell, Cafion City, Colo. 6-2t 





PREMO CAMERA FOR SALE—Size 34 x5%. 

Complete with developing and printing out- 
fit. Good as new. Hugo Olson, Stromsburg, 
Nebr. 6-1t 





FISHING RODS wrapped, repaired and 
nished, New joints made to order. C. 
Chinery & Sons, Gunnison, Colo. 


var- 
w 


6-1t 





CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 17-tf 





YOU SHOULD HAVE our Rug Circular on hand. 
Send for it today. W. W. Weaver, Custom Tan- 
ner, Reading, Mich. 6-1t 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS ; 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Calif. 





price 
12-12t 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If insured mail is desired 5 cents extra on 
each volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLORADO 


ANGLING. Our Big Game (Huntington). Illustrated.. 2.15 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis (Roosevelt) 
Rhead) postpaid Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer). wright) new and revised edition 
Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans). 
An Angler’s Reminiscences (Chas. Hallock) Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 7th 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. ed. (Duty from England ex.ra) 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead) Rifle Range Construction (Ewing) 
Big Game Fishes of the U. 8S. (Holder)... Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins) 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Seen) Sporting Rifle (Winans) 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
Complete Angler, (Walton) OP Edition Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
Compleat Angler (Walton) New Edition. The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others).. 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradford) Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke).. 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) U. 8. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed (Stone) “Tk D scsamand (Sanford, Bishop and 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy). Van Dy 2 
Favorite Flies and Their Histories (Marbury) Wildfowl ah Waders Dwight Huntington) 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp Wildfowl Shooting (Leffingwell) 
Fishing Kits and uerpenent (Camp).. Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) id ate i get ad Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon). 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Samuel G. Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 
Camp) . 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt Water 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) 1 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C,. F. Holder) 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard) 
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All About Airedales (Palmer) 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams). 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Cocker Spaniel, The 

Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) 
Haberlein’s Force Collar 

Horse and Hound, 3d ed. 

Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) 

Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes). 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)... Shepherd Dog, Training, ete (Wickersham) 
Caravanning and Camping Out (Stone).. Training the Dog (for general pur- 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)........... . poses (not hunting) (Lemmon)........ 
Fox Trapping (Harding) d 

Fur Buyers Guide A. ara postpaid 

Fur Farming (Harding) E c 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants....... 1. NATURAL HISTORY. 

Land Cruising and Prospecting 

Mink Farming (A. 8. ot aa 

Mink Trapping (Harding 

Packing and Portaging (Wallace). 
Science of Fhe | (Kreps) 

Sorting. Grading and Curing Furs (Wallace) 
Steel Traps (Harding) 
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Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart) 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 
Camper’s Own Book.. 

Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart). 


NAAMORAWD 


American Animals (Stone and Cram 
American Game Birds (C. A. Reed) over 
100 birds pictured in natural colors 
American Natural History enanenceadaee 
Animal Guide (Reed) HM .“ 
Bika guide ane gu” Water Birds ‘asi 
nice 7 r tuide—Game an Jater rds as 
Wace ne the Wate cde Breck) of the Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed).. 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) ‘ Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed) 1 
Color Key to North American ‘Sirds (Chap- 
man & Reed) 2 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. Guide to Taxidermy (Reed) 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills). 
African Camp Fires (Stewart Edw. White) : Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt). . Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
American Game Bird Shooting (G irinnell). 3. 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell) : 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) . MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) . 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans) .... 1. Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. 8. 
Big-Game Fields of America—North and Moody, M.D.) 
South (Dan J. Singer) . Boat Building and ‘Sailing, ‘Practical 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright . Boxing (D. C. Hutchison). 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies The Canoe—Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Hornaday) ... ° (Pinkerton) . 
Complete Sportsman’ s Guide (Buzzacott). . Guide Book to Colorado (Parsons) 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer) How to Ski (Henry Hoek 
Vol. 1—1600 to 1800 . Ice Boating, Co toed Maer enly and Sailing 
Firearms in American History—Revolvers Motor Boats: Construction and Operation 
(Sawyer) Vol. . (Russell) 1 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. W. Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
Money and others) : Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimock) 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. . Wright) . 68 Outdoor Signalling (Elbert Wells) 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas) ' Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist 
In the eart of the ¢ ‘anadian Rockies... 3. (Brownell) 2 
Land of Footprints (Stewart Edw. White) 1. —° Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) ° n) 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills). 
handbook for sportsmen R Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills). 
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TALK ABOUT YOUR 
WINNERS! 


Talk is cheap and "claims" prove nothing, but the man 
who thinks is convinced by facts and figures, because 
they tell a true story. 


The following statement is facts—sworn to by affidavit. 


FISHING CONTEST 


In the 1916 "Field & Stream" National Fishing Contest’ the 
greatest ever held, there were 76 prizes awarded to contestants 
in classes where silk lines are usually used. We deduct 9 
who failed to state the name or make of line they used. We 
deduct 3 more who used lines other than silk (wire lines, &c.) 
This leaves a total of 64 prize winners who gave the name of 
the silk lines they used in catching the record fish—the most 
exacting test to which a line can be put—and this is the result: 


| @eKINGFISHER-"THE OLD RELIABLE"-35sq fl 


ALL OTHER LINES COMBINED—29 
And These 29 Lines Were Divided Among 18 Different Makes! 


Ju st think, Mr. Angler, what a wonderful showing this is. If you have any 

coubts about the right line for real fishing the judgment of these experts 

sh ould prove the unquestionable popularity and unfailing dependability of the 
‘Id Reliable”—the famous “Kingfisher Brand”—the oldest, best known 
| most dependable silk lines made in America. 


Going in the 1917 Contest? If so, get our 
Book, “‘Fishing Kinks’’—It will interest you 


I. J.MARTIN’S SONS, Rockville, Conn. 
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The Cole Obligation : 
To The Public 


“Only by Serving the Public Well Are We 
Entitled to Large and Permanent Success. ’”’ 
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This vital, principle has been the cornerstone 
upon which we have builded the substantial 
Cole growth. 


It is the Cole obligation to the public. 


= 


All of our efforts after our car is sold must 
concentrate on satisfaction to the owner, just as 
all the skill, all the thought, all the resources, all 
the time at our command are concentrated on the 
perfection of the car while it is building. 


We invite you to investigate our methods—to 
find out for yourself that we realize, and are 
prepared to meet the Cole Obligation to the 
Public, great though it is. 


Prices 


Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car . $1795 
Cole Eight Tuxedo Roadster . . . . . 
Four Passenger St Tourcoupe . $2295 
Seven Passenger Four-Door Toursedan . . 


Prices f, 0. b. factory 
Subject to change without notice 





Cole Motor Car Company 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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